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EARLY INDIAN EPIGRAPHY AND SIR WILLIAM JONES 

Garland Cannon 

Sir William Jones ( 1746-94) is known in Asian studies for his 
philologer's passage to the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1786 that essen¬ 
tially founded the modern study of comparative linguistics. He intro¬ 
duced Sanskrit and its treasures to the West, describing an ancient 
Indian game that may have preceded the playing of chess elsewhere. He 
dramatically identified the Maurya Emperor Chandragupta I with the 
Sandrocottus of the Greek sources, thus permitting historians to work 
back and forth around the indentification in correlating Indian dates 
and events with known classical ones. Literary scholars consider Jones a 
minor poet who influenced the Romantics, discovering Kalidasa and 
translating SakuntaU in 1789 as a landmark in comparative literature, 
successfully bridging the cultural, linguistic, and chronological gulf. ^ 
Anthropologistseg who know him at all think of his correspondence with 
the speculative theorist Lord Monboddo (1714-99), to whom he fur¬ 
nished data from India. These helped lead to Monoboddo*s flok-ety- 
mology hypothesis that ‘there was one primitive Language form which 
all other Languages are descended; and that this Language was the 
Language of Egypt, the parent country in my opinion of all Arts and 
Sciences’, an early version of the theory of Elliott Smith and others that 
most elements in world culture evolved in Egypt, a Apparently the pair 
did not discuss Monboddo’s favourite topic of apes. Or anthropolo¬ 
gists recall Jones’s letters to Gilbert Stuart about Stuart’s attack on 
William Robertsun’s pioneering typological explanation of society as 
evolving from savagery to barbarism to civilization, s 

1, Philologer’s passage in the Third Anniversary Discouise, in The Works of 
Sir William Jones (London, 1807 ), III. 34; ‘On the Indian Oame of 
Chess', IV, 323-33 ; the Chandragupta identification in the Tenth Disconrset HI, 
220 : and Sacontala, IX, 363*532. 

2, Garland Cannon, 'The Correspondence between Lord Monboddo and Sir 
William Jones', American Anthropologist, LXX (June 1968), 561. See Smith's 
The Diffusion of Culture (London, 1933). 

3, Letters in Works, 1, 283-5, 300-2 See Robertson's History of America 
(London, 1777); Stuart's A View of Society in Europe, in Its Progress from 
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Scholars have overlooked Jones’s innovational use of inscriptions 
in his multifold research as founder and president of the Asiatic 
Society. This paper will sketch the major feature of his use, including 
his inspiring of a lesser but competent collector who sought to find and 
copy Sanskrit inscriptions, which Jones would then translate in a 
collaborative effort that still is incomplete in modem India, notwithstan¬ 
ding the fine collecting of the Archaeological Survey of India. Three 
recently discovered letters by this principal inscription-collector will 
reveal the scholarly spirit with which Jones imbued his fellow- 
members and ultimately helped to assure his pioneering Society’s 
success. More importantly, he was synthesizing linguistic concepts 
and data into a more-rounded study of earlier cultures harking 
toward the cross-disciplinary unity of modern Asian studies. This 
paper will also show how he anticipated the concept of diffusion 
as a source for cultural parallels and the derivation of languages 
from an earlier language. 

His first major linguistic book was A Grammar of the Persian 
Language,^ which established his reputation and earned him the 
epithets of Persian Jones and Linguist Jones. Though he toyed 
with the concept of reconstmeting hypothetical earlier forms, his 
data came primarily from written literary corpora ranging backward 
in time for from four to eight centuries. Preceding the oral 
tradition in the preparing of grammars, he did not indulge in the 
modern practice of using native informants. Nor did he have 
access to inscriptions, even if at that time there had been any 
al conception of their value in describing past cultures. 

Four years after his arrival as a puisne judge of the Bengal 
Supreme Court in 1783, he began to realize the utility of studying 
inscriptions if his new Society were really to achieve his goals of 
investigating ‘MAN and NATURE’in Asia, which required a fusion 
of evidence from disciplines. In his opening discourse he did not 
mention inscriptions as a source, though he stipulated that the 
unlocking of the ‘treasures’ in Sanskrit would be indispensably 
necessary to the Society’s progress. In his programmatic Second 

Rudeness to Refinement {Edinburgh, mS); and Cannon’s ‘Sir William Jones 
and the Association between East and West’, Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society. 

4 . London. 1771. See Cannon, ‘Sir William Jones’s Persian Linguistics', Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, LXXVIII (Oct. Dec. 1958), 264-9. 
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Discourse of 1785 there is still no reference to them, despite his 
urging the correct delineation of Hindu and Moslem ruins for 
possible ‘new ideas of beauty and sublimity* for European architects. ^ 

Nor does the famous Third Discourse of 1786 conatin real 
epigraphic insights. Beginning a series of wide-^ranging discourses 
to determine whether the major primitive Asian peoples had a 
common origin, it initiates an organization based upon the ‘only 
four general media of satisfying our curiosity’—language and letters, 
philosophy and religion, the actual remains of old sculpture and 
architecture, and written memorials of sciences and arts. Though 
he had been studying Sanskrit in his leisure hours for five months, 
his separating the third category from at least the first indicates 
that he saw little or no relationship between the deciphering of 
Sanskrit inscriptions and the describing of Indian culture. He does 
not employ such data in devising the celebrated philologer’s passage 
in this discourse, utilizing the comparative method to explain 
linguistic commonalities among certain chronologically and geogra¬ 
phically remote peoples. Mentioning various Egyptian and Indian 
monuments, including some from Kanara of which he presents ‘a 
most accurate copy’, he uninformatively remarks that many letters 
on the latter appear to be of Indian origin. Then he erroneously 
uses ‘indisputable facts’ to conclude that many others are Ethiopic,® 
a view which was not exploded until long after his death. 

In the Fourth and Fifth Discourses, devoted to the Arabs and 
Tatars respectively, he generalizes on the value of inscriptional data 
for reconstructing the past, especially when manuscripts are incorrect. 
Some ancient motfuments in Yemen, ‘said to have inscriptions on 
them’, might provide evidence about Arabic writing. If the supposedly 
few inscriptions in Arabia are in a known language and if correct 
copies can be procured, they may be deciphered ‘by easy and 
infallible rules’. Naturally not mentioning Tocharian, since the 
manuscripts were not to be discovered for another century, Jones 
concludes that there is a paucity of ancient monuments in Tatary, 
apparently with few or no inscriptions. This supposed lack of 
epigraphic and other evidence leads to his value judgement that 


5, First Discourse, Works, 5, 7 ; Second Discourse, III, 19, respectively. 

6, Works. Ill, 32, 41, respectively. 
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the Tatars may not have been well instructed, much less them¬ 
selves instructors of the world, because they were ‘ferocious and 
illiterate ..little better than tigers in war, and Fauns or Sylvans in 
science and art’.’ 

By 21 February 1788, then, he had added epigraphy to his 
research repertory. His command of Sanskrit was now adequate 
for puzzling out inscriptions. Charles Wilkins, perhaps the first 
European to know Sanskrit well, had initiated the epigraphic 
tradition in the Society. He read his translation of a Gaya 
inscription on 15 December 1785, with a second on 29 December.® 
It is unlikely that Jones attempted any corrections at these meetings. 
However, he appended constructive emendations when he published 
the two translations in the first volume of the Society’s Asiatick 
Researches in late 1788. 

By then he had read the first of his own three epigraphic 
translations. General John Carnac had sent him six ancient copper 
plates from Salsette Island, Bombay, containing verse inscriptions 
that the Gujarati Brahmans could not explain. He delivered his 
translation to the Society on 29 March 1787, with a plate of the 
grant.® If unsuccessful in securing his colleagues’ approval for 
learned Indians to become members, he proudly noted that Rama- 
locana, his Sanskrit teacher who lived in his house, had helpfully 
explained the grant as he translated the Sanskrit. 

He encouraged the Society to make drawings of notable ruins 
and to copy any inscriptions. One of his most impressive ventures 
into epigraphy came when Lieutenant-Colonel Anthony Louis Henry 
Polier, a Swiss engineer with the army at Lucknow and and an 
avid collector of curiosities, was able to procure ‘exact impressions* 
of all the inscriptions on the last of Firoz Shah III in Delhi. 
Jones proudly told the Society that five of them are in mostly 
intelligible Sanskrit, which he presented in translation, enriched 
by plates of the drawing and the writing ; ‘but it will require 
great attention and leisure to decypher the other i if the language 


7. Ibid., HI, 51, 56, 96-7, respectively. 

8. Asiatic Society of Beng^, Manuscript Proceedings for those dates. 

9. ‘An Indian Grant of Und in Y.C. 1018* Works, IV, 334-47. 
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be Sanscrit^ the powers of the unknown letters may perhaps here after 
be discovered by the usual mode of decyphering ; and that mode, 
carefully applied even at first, may may lead to a discovery of the 
language.’!o Even Radhakanta Sarman, the venerable Brahman 
scholar, was of no help in deciphering the Pali characters, the 
ancestor of modern Devanagari, which proclaim Asoka’s edicts on 
the lat. 

About this time Lieutenant William Stewart briefly visited 
Calcutta, joined the Society, and soon provided the major means 
to the collecting of Sanskrit inscriptions.!! Jones imbued him with 
an intellectual curiosity transcending his otherwise non-scholarly 
career. His three letters reveal not only the kind of zeal which 
Jones was inculcating into his fellow-members as they ranged thro¬ 
ughout the subcontinent the when their jobs permitted, but also a view 
of an English officer’s life in L.dia, the state of inscription-copying, 
and even of Mahudaji Sindhia’s ambition. 

Agra 10th November 1788. 
Sir, 

I have had the honour to receive your very kind letter 
of the 27th Ultimo,! “ and am no less obliged to you for your 
favourable opinion of me than for your permission to write to you. 

I shall not fail in doing myself the pleasure of accepting 
of -your kind invitation whenever occasion may lead me to 
Calcutta; —a banishment of five years this Camp has been attended 
with nothing disagreeable except that of depriving me of 
the Company of ray Friends; Sindia’s conduct is guided by 
Ambition, which, I believe, in general is deep rooted in the 

10. ‘Inscriptions on the Staff of Firuz Shah’, Works, IV, 348. 

11. Steuart (1768-95), an ensign in 1780, became a lieutenant in 1781. He served 
with the guard to the Resident at Hyderabad from 1787 to rai(H790, later 
surveying the area around Bangalore. See V. C. P. Hodson, Lwt of the Officers 
of the Bengal Army (London, 1947), IV, 193. 

12. Untraced. Their acquaintance was unknown until Jones's letter to him of 
13 Sept, 1789 appeared in The Letters of Sir William Jones (Oxford, 1970), 
ed. Cannon, II, 838-40. His three letters were in Parcel 699 of Jones’s 
papers, sold at Sotheby’s on 27 Nov. 1974 from the collection of Sir 
Thomas Phillipps, Bt. Now in the India Office Library, they are first pub¬ 
lished with that Li1»ary’s kind permission. The size and number of the 
acconu>anying inscriptions preclude their reproduction here. 
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minds of those whom it once affects, and with him in parti¬ 
cular it appears to be unbounded.~From this circumstance, I 
imagine, I will long be with him, however, the Chapter of 
accidents is very voluminous, and may, sooner than I at present 
expect, give me an opportunity of paying my Compliments to 
you.— 


The accompanying Inscription was copied, some time ago, 
from a Column of Stone ( such as is generally used in grin¬ 
ding, aad Sharpening Instruments ) placed upright on the Top 
of Firoze Shah’s Palace at Delhy commonly called the Khotilah 
of that King, and the Stone the Laat; the Dimensions of 
which are nearly as follow, viz.—40 feet above the Terrace of 
the Palace which is 33 feet in height, so that the total length 
of the Column cannot easily be ascertained. The Diameter 
(is ) 5 feet, but diminishes in a circular form towards the Top, 
to 2 feet 6 Inches.— 


On the side opposite to that from which the accompany 
ing was copied, there is a very long inscription in a character 
I never saw before, and which I can only answer for not being 
Indian.- -I shall soon have an opportunity of copying it, by 
fixing Deer skin ( Gold baiters leaf) on the stone, and with 
a Pencil or Pen drawing the Characters in the most minute 
manner ; and will not fail in forwarding it to you, as I imagine 
it may prove a curiosity, and more explanatory of the native 
soil of the stone, and cause of its erection than the one I have 
now the honour to enclose. — 

Permit me, in this place, humbly to submit to your far 
better judgement a conjecture I have had the audacity to form 
concerning it during the course of my enquiries after its origin.— 

Amongst the many Quarries I have seen in this part of 
the World I have never met with any Stones of a similar substance 
or Colour (which latter is that of the Portland) and have been 
somewhat induced from this circumstance, and still more by 
the dear rate at which it sells in the Capital Towns of one 
rupee a Seer to believe it a foreigner the strange characters 
I have mentioned above, and the Inhabitants knowing of its 
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origin added to this idea: however, after all, its importation 
into Hindostan and the cause of its erection not being men¬ 
tioned in any of the Histories of this Country make against 
my argument and somewhat stagger my opinion.— 

I have been guilty of a longer intrusion than I intended, 
the subject, and my inability to compress it, I hope, will 
plead for my excuse.— 

I shall walk over Kishen’s Holy ground with an inquisitive 
eye soon, and will be happy to find some Sanscrit inscriptions.— 

Major Palmer is here, and desires I will endeavour to 
make his best Compliments acceptable to you.i® 

I have the honour to be with the highest respect, Sir 

Your most faithful and 
Humble Servant, 

Wm. Stewart. 

Muttrah 3rd Febh. 178'- 
Sir, 

I received from my Correspondents at Dclhy, lately the 
whole of the Inscriptions on Firoze Shah’s staff contained in 
30 large sheets of Paper, which I was affraid would cost you 
more for Postage than they were worth, and unwilling to put 
you to such an expence I shall forward the whole on a reduced 
scale from time to time as my leisure may admit. 


13. Firoz Shah III brought the pillar from Topra, near Khizrabad. It is of 
pale pink sandstone, with a Pali inscription that later mystified Colebrooke 
and others until James Prinsep deciphered it in 1838. Goldbeater’s skin 
is a prepared animal membrane employed to separate gold-foil leaves during 
beating. 

14. Jones had apparently encouraged him search at Muttra, Krishna’s holy gro jsd. 

15. William Palmer (1740-1816), advancing from cadet in 1766 to major in 1751, 
was Resident at Lucknow from 1782 and then at Sindhia’s court. He became a 
lieutenant-general in 1813. Stewart added a P.S. on a sheet titled ‘Part of an 
Inscription on Firoze Shah’s Laat near Shah-Jehanabad.’ After transcribing 
three lines, he penned : *1 have copied 3 lines promiscuously as I wished to give 
you the most distinct characters on the Pillar—’ 
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I imagine the characters are some of the Northern Nations 
but have not been able to learn any thing concerning the Pillar. 
»1 have 6 Sheets of the Inscription in Sanscrit which will be 
sent soon, and the remainder in the course of this month. 

My people are employed in copying some Sanscrit from 
a Pillar of eight metals vulgarly called uzdahat, (but perhaps 
its name is more properly husht Dhat,) near Delhy where 
Sultan Shumse ud Deen destroyed the Hindoo Temple to which 
it belonged and in its room erected a large Mosque, which 
still shows many marks of its former magnificence. 

I will continue to trouble you with inscriptions until 
you order me to be silent, and will be exceedingly happy to 
hear that any one of them gives you satisfaction. 

I am with high respect Sir 

Your most obedt. and 
faithful Servant 
Wm. Stewart 

P. S. The large copy on 30 sheets of Firoze Shah’s staff will 
vbe sent afterwards by some of my Friends to Calcutta for your 
farther curiosity. 

Muttrah 24th March 1789 

Dear Sir, 

1 have had the honour to receive your favour ir and 
am happy to find that the Inscription, though at second hand, 
will be acceptable. The people I employed .rubbed Charcoal 
on the letters and took an impression without the possibility 
almost of making any error, 

1 have the pleasure to enclose the remainder of all the 
Inscriptions on Firoze Shah’s Staff and beg leave to intrude 

16. Anang Pal, a Rajput chief, removed the Iron Pillar, on which are recorded 
eulogies probably of Chandra Gupta Vikramaditya, probably from Muttra, and 
erected it as an adjunct to a group of temples in in 1052. Shams*ud-dia 
Altimisb, Sultan of Delhi, completed and enlarged the Quwat*ul-Islam Mosque 
there, adding the Kutb Minar. 

17. Untraced. 

18. Jones wrote *Metal Pillar* above this sentence. 
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on your time an observation I made during my late visit at 

Delhy. On examining the Juntir Muntir near that City I discovered 
many characters exactly similar to those on Firoze Shah’s Laht, 

such as y y*” ^ ^ >C + XkJ** which I am 

inclined to think the Staff has formerly been a part of an 
observatory. - 

In the course of my researches at Delhy I accidentally 
fell in with 6 pieces of stone in all measuring 40 feet in length 
and in other respects resembling Firoze Shah’s staff. On further 
inquiry I found that his Majesty had another at his Country 
House which was blown to pieces by an explosion of Gun 
Powder about 40 years ago, and that these 6 were the frag¬ 
ments of it. 2 0 My people have already copied the whole of 
the Inscriptions on this second staff. They resemble those of 
the former but are differently arranged, the Hindoo characters 
are not so numerous. 

I had pleasure to send you from Delhy the finished copy 
of the principal inscription on the Usht Dhat and not the 
husht as I improperly ealled it. The remainder of the inscrip¬ 
tions belonging to it will be forwarded soon. Should you 
prefer the finished copies of them all to the ruff ones I have 
made, I will forward the former to you by any of my friends 
who may be going to Calcutta, as they are too large to be 
sent by Dawk.— 

I have received intelligence of Sanscrit Inscriptions at 
Biana, Muttrah, Anandee Gung, and Gokul all of which I hope 
to send you by & bye,—I have all the Persian & Arabic 
ones of Delhy, Muttra, and Agrah, but as their dates are not 
ancient I cannot the think of troubling you with them.— 

19. Stewart’s linguistic interest in the Jantar Mantar is manifest by his failure to 
comment on Jai Singh II’s immense equatorial dial. By noting many characters 
to be ’exactly similar’, he was vainly giving Jones the very clue that permitted 
Prinsep to decipher the Pali inscription in the Kotla and lay the foundations of 
Indian epigraphy. 

20. After the explosion in the Hunting Palace, the pieces of the Atokan l&t lay on 
the ground for ISO years. 

21. Bayana contains Vishnuvardhana’s lat of A.D. 372; Muttra, a considerable 
number of inscriptions; and Gokul, an inscription recording the (section of a 
temple in llSl. 
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Major Palmer is well and desires to be kindly remem> 
bered to you. We proceed to Agrah to ‘morrow to pass the 
hot season at Momtaz Mahl.— 

1 have the honour to be with the highest respect 

Dear Sir 

Your most faithful & 
Humble Servant 
Wm. Stewart. 


P.S. I beg you will not think it any ways necessary to answer my 
letter, once a year will be quite sufficient if it fits your coveniency. W.S. 

Jones waited until 13 September 1789, on his annual Krishnagar 
vacation when he answered his large scholary correspodence, to respond 
to Stewart’s last tv^o letters. Thanks to Stewart’s kindness and accu¬ 
racy, he expected to be able to translate all the Gupta inscription on 
the Iron Pillar. But the old characters on Firoz Shah’s lat were dri¬ 
ving him to despair: ‘you are right, I doubt not, in thinking them 
foreign : I believe them to be Ethiopian, and to have been imported 
about a thousand years before Christ by the Bauddha’s or priests and 
soldiers of the conqueror Sisac, whom the Hindus call the Lion of 
Socya.*^ 3 He devoted the last half of his letter to encouraging Steuart 
in astronomy, particularly the securing of the Sanskrit names of the 
constellations from a Brahman astronomer. Like epigraphy, Sanskrit 
astronomy could also supply valuable information about India’s past. 
Stewart must, of course, draw upon Jones's agent in Calcutta for all 
charges past and present ‘in paying native copiers &c. &c.’ 

The fact that two of his three known letters to Stewart are untraced, 
typifying the state of preservation of his correspondence, would suggest 
that he wrote individual letters, which are now lost, to additional 
Society members requesting copies of inscriptions. However, Stewart is 

22. Mumtaz Mabal, an important apartment of the Seraglio dating from 1639, 

is now the Delhi Museum of Archaeology. Sec L4st of Muhammadan and 

Hindu Monuments (Calcutta, 1916), 1, 14. 

23. Utters. II. 838-9. 
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surely the major collector, perhaps contributing one or more of the 
other three inscriptions in Parcel 699, including a Firoz Shah one and 
a pair from the Budal pillar and a Vellore cave. Jones copied three ins¬ 
criptions is his memoranda, including that form Asoka’s pillar at 
Allahabad and a French rendering of an unidentified one. 24 There is 
no evidence that he ever made formal translations of these or that on 
the Iron Pillar. 

When the Orientalist William Francklin verified from Pcrsepolis 
that the Danish traveller Carsten Niebuhr’s transcription of the inscrip¬ 
tions on the Takht-e Jamshid was extremely accurate, Jones studied 
them, vainly hoping to find some Devanagari / letters in order to 
support his contention that the Hindus once governed Persia. The copies 
of the nearby inscriptions at Naksh-e Rustum were very poor, but he 
surmised them to be Pahlavi because of their similarity to those on 
Parthian coins which he had once examined in the anatomist William 
Hunter’s rare collection in London. His judicial responsibilities were 
so pressing that he had no more time to try to decipher these than he 
had had for the coins, leaving to Silvestre de Sacy in the next century 
the glories of Pahlavi decipherment. 

By 1791 he was making considerable use of epigraphic data in his 
research. On 19 January he read the Society his prose translation of 
the 54-stanza Devangari inscription from the great pagoda of Conjee- 
veram, which he titled ‘A Royal Grant of Land in Carnata’.aB pro¬ 
nouncing the text to be ‘conformable to the rules’ of Sanskrit verse, he 
makes extensive annotations. 

His F.ighth Discourse of 1791 elaborates on the concept of language 
families that he had earlier developed, perceptively adding Ethiopic as 
a sister to the Semitic family containing Arabic and Hebrew. So his 
mistaken conclusion that he had found Ethiopian inscriptions in India 
did not lead him into the larger error of grouping that ancient liturgical 
with the Indie ones, which he proceeded to describe and expand through 
data innovationally indicating the Gypsies* Romany to be Indie. Yet 
his universalism seeks some relationship : ‘I have no doubt, from a 

24. Memoranda, British Museum Add. MS. 8889. Below the ASokan transcription 

Jones wrote : ‘Taken on the spot by W. Blunt of Engineers—Allahabad 19 Feb. 

1793.’ 

25. In ‘siatick Research (Calcutta, 1792), III, 39<S3. 
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cursory eitamination of many old inscriptions on pillars and in caves, 
which have obligingly been sent to me from all parts of India^ that the 
iVagar/and letters had at first a similar form.*®6 Otherwise 

his grandest use of inscriptions, he had added a new kind of data to 
the traditional kinds in attempting scholarly reconstruction of Indian 
antiquity He was showing colleagues and Orientalists who followed 
him a subject matter and method ‘of comprehending oriental, especially 
Indian archaeology, in a devout spirit of inquiry, affecting the 
interests of humanity and the truths of holy writ’.®’ As a partial 
result, Oriental studies in Europe underwent a great change, drawing 
upon the first center of Indian studies, which he had established for 
the West 2 8 It required a great deal of vision to propose in the 1780s 
the collection and translation of Indian inscriptions, which might be 
compared with the Epigraphic Society’s intensive collecting-translating 
of primarily Polynesian inscriptions in their Occasional Papers beginning 
in 1974.*® But Jones’s epigraphic component remained only one of 
numerous research sources, as he concluded that the Arabs, Chinese, 
Indians, Persiana* and Tatars originally came from India. Rejecting 
the Biblical story that the Flood destroyed the whole race of man 
except four pairs, he speculated that ‘the inhabitants of Asia^ and 
consequently, as it might be proved of the whole earth, sprang from 
three branches of one stem, which sprung into luxuriance in a period 
comparatively short’ so His numerous examples speculatively explain 
cultural commonalities on the basis of diffusion principally through 
tribal migration, as dispersed and intermixed from an originally central 
area in Iran no earlier than sixteen centuries before Christ. 

Had Jones not died prematurely three years later, it is likely that 
he would have given further impetus to the rise of archaeology in 
India, perhaps beginning systematic collecting of artifacts leading to 
the unified reconstruction of earlier civilizations common to modern 
scholarship. He had already started the nucleus of a collection of 

26. Works, 111, 166 

27. Friedrich von Schlegel, Lectures on the History of Literature ( London, 1885 ), 
p. 329. 

28. Rosane Rocher, ‘The Beginning of Sanskrit Studies in the West. Bulletin of the 
Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, XXI (Feb. 1970), 52-3. 

28. See Barry Fell, America BC. : Ancient Settlers in the New World ( New 
York 1976 ). 

30, Works, III, 191. 
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manuscripts, coins, busts, and the like for the Society Archives. His 
ideatification of Sandrocottus had started scholars on the long road 
toward dissolving the the supernatural mists surrounding India’s past. 
He showed that Hindu chronology was ‘embellished and obscured by 
the fancy of their poets and the riddles of their astronomers’ into an 
almost infinite past. He initiated the scholarly correlation with the 
Western past so as to show that it was ‘in fact the same with our own, 
exposing the earlier Brahmans’ deliberate extension of Indian anti¬ 
quity’.®^ The use of coins and epigraphy that later scholars employed 
in determining the needed names and events was in his tradition. His 
pioneeiing experiment in epigraphy added another perhaps intangible 
dimension to Europeans’ thinking, as he broadened their intellectual 
horizons by introducing Sanskrit treasures to a startled West accus¬ 
tomed to regarding the subcontinent as a land of black barbarians not 
yet with civilization, and by tying the supposed barbarians’ ancient 
language to major European tongues. Overall, his epigraphic work 
helped to give early recognition to diffusion as a source for cultural 
parallels and research in historical linguistics, which scholars have 
continued to neglect despite recent provocative citations from him.®® 


il. Ibid., IV, 2 

32. James Sydney Slotkio, Readings in Edrty Anthropology (Chicago, 1965), 
Pp. 230-3. A new edition of Cannon’s Orientni Jones ; A Biography ( London, 
1964) lain press. 



ESTHERIELLA TASCHI SP. NOV., 

A NEW TRIASSIC CONCHOSTRACAN FROM THE 
PANCHET FORMATION OF EAST-BOKARO 
COALFIED, BIHAR. 

Shekhar Chakdra Ghosh 

AND 

S. C. Shah 
Introduction 

Fossil estheriids are recorded from a few Gondwana basins in 
Peninsular India. Triassic estheriids are, however, restricted to the 
Panchet Formation of Raniganj Coalfield (Jones, 1862 ), North 
Karanpura Coalfield (Chakravorty and Ghosh, 1973 ) and Mangli 
beds of Wardha valley ( Jones, 1862 ). 

During the field season 1972-73, carrying out investigation on 
bicstratigraphic zonation of Panchet Formation in Damodar Valley 
Coalfields ( S. C. Ghosh in Tasch et al, 1973 ), fossil estheriids were 
noted for the first time from North Karanpura and East Bokaro 
Coalfields, Bihar. On closer examination, the Panchet Formation of 
East Bokaro Coalfield has revealed a rich estheriian fauna. The 
present note gives an account of a new species Estheriella taschi 
found it the collection. 


Location 

The fossiliferous bed is located on the southern bank of 
Dhardharwa nala about 2 km north of Lalpani a village (23® 44'N : 
85°45'E) and 1 km south of 1473' peak on Lugu Hill ( 23°36N : 
85®45'E ). 

Panchet Formation is considerably thick (300 m) in this basin 
and overlies the Raniganj Formation with a gradational contact. 
Mahadeva Formation overlies the Panchet Formation with an ero- 
sional unconformity in the east and with an angular unconformity 
in the west. 

Twenty two estheriian horizons have been recorded within the 
Panchet Formation. The specimen of Estheriella taschi sp. nov. 
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occurs in a 0.30 m thick yellow-green soapy shale band in the 
twentieth estheriid bearing horizon from the base of Panchet 
Formation. The Panchet-Mahadeva contact is found about 26 ra 
above this horizon. The genus Estheriella is recorded from the 
Indian Gondwana formations for the first time. 

Systematic Description 

Phyll urn- Arthropods 
Super class—Crustacea 
Sub class—Diplostraca 
Order—Conchostraca 
Super family—Estherielloidea 
Family—Estherielledea 
Sub family—Esthericllinae 
Genus—Estheriella WEISS 1875 

Estheriella taschi sp. nov. 

Diagnostic Characters : 

One umbonal spine numerous radial costae uniformly and 
strongly developed all along the peripheral part. 

Description 

Right valve ; Carapace thin, slightly raised, embedded in the shale 
across bedding plane ; valve subrectangular with 32 radial costae 
which are strong and rib-like throughout the periphery upto a 
length of the last 3 to 7 growth lines; dorsal margin at the 
posterior end nferked with fine closely spaced riblets ; hinge line 
slightly curved ; ventral margin serrated due to projection of radial 
ribs ; anterior end subangular and posterior end subelliptical. 

In the central part the ribs become weak, discontinuous and 
nodose, whereas at the umbonal region they fade out giving rise 
to a few scattered spines or tubercles; umbo subcentral, large and 
slightly raised with an embryonic rib anteriorly directed upto five 
initial growth rings with iwo bead-like segments at the base; 
22 concentric growth lines, with fine grooves parallel to them, 
which are inwardly curved at the posterior end meeting the dorsal 
margin at an acute angle: growth lines are fine and closely spaced 
in the marginal area but coarse and widely spaced in the central 
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part; intersspaces between two growtbiines show polygonal structures 
under high magnification ( Fig. 2), 

Measurements : 

A single specimen is available in the collection, whose measure¬ 
ments are : 

Length—30.0mm 
Height—2*0mm 

Locality 

Upper reach of Dhardharwa naJa (23°45'N : 88°46'E in the 
eastern part of East Bokaro Coalfield, Dist. Hazaribagh. Bihar. 

Horizon : 

Upper part of Panchet Formation. 

Type Specimen : 

Holotype G.S.I. Type No. 18816. This is kept in Central Palaen- 
tological Laboratory, Geological Survey of India, Calcutta. 

Derivatio Nominis : 

The species is named after Prof. Paul Tasch of Wichita 
University, U.S.A. 

Discussion 

The specimen shows several distinct characters from other 
known species of Estherklla. The present specimen differs from 
E. costata Weiss 1875 from the early Triassic (Bunter), Germany 
(Sachsen) and that from early Cretaceous (Wcalden) of West Africa 
(Raymond, 1946), in bearing more number of radial nodose costae 
which are more uniformly and strongly developed all along the 
peripheral part from anterior to the posterior ends. The same 
taxonomic features distinguish the present form from E. nodocostata 
(Giebel) collected from the Triassic (Bunter) sandstone at Durrenberg, 
Sachsen, Germany. 

The presence of an urabonal spine is characteristic of the forms 
beionging to Family VERTEXIIDAE Kobayashi 1954. The only 
known occurrence of Cornia. a spined genus of the Family VERTEX¬ 
IIDAE, is reported from Mangli of Triassic age (Tasch et al, 1973), 
Forms belonging to the genus Estheriella are characterised by 
numerous radial nodose costae and range in age from early 
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Cretaceous, and those bearing an embryonic spine in the umbonal 
regi(m belong to the Family VERTEXIIDAE, a common Permian- 
Triassic form (Tasch, 1962). 

Estheriella taschi sp. nov. is distinguished by an embryonic 
umbonal spine in addition to radial nodose costae which is the 
characteristic feature of Estheriella. Because of its significant different 
characters, a new species has been erected. The umbonal spine may 
probably be a remnant ancient taxonomic feature indicating a 
slightly older age i.e., early Triassic (Tasch, 1961). The same age 
is also attributed to this horizon on the basis of lithostratigraphic 
subdivision as per field observations. Associated fauna consist mainly 
of dominant Cyziciids (Fig. 3), some unidentifiable fragmentary plant 
profuse worm-burrows and a few unidentifiable small elongated 
struaures. Associated siltstone and sandstone bands often bear 
muderacks and rain imprints. 

So far, there is no other fossil evidence to assign a definite 
age to the Panchet Formation of East Bokaro Coalfield, but the 
present record of estheriids strongly suggests an early Triassic age 
(Bock, 1963). Further study on these conchostracans will help in 
palaeoecological reconstiuction as well as finding out migratory 
routes of these fresh-water clam shrimps. 
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gosanimAri 


Adris Banbrji 


Gosanimari, a little known site in the Cooch Bihar district of 
West Bengal, is a challenge to Indian scholarship with its context 
in Rangpur district of Bangladesh. The first person to notice the 
the site is that indefatigable naturalist, Buchanan Hamilton. In 
1924 it was inspected by late R.D. Banerji, the first trained 
archaeologist, along with its sister sites in Rangpur district. In 1952, 
it was visited by late Pandit Madhosarup Vats, the then Director 
General of Archaeology in India, extracts from whose unpublished 
report have been reproduced in the West Bengal District Handbooks 
of Indian Census Reports of 1931 and 1951. But he had not 
the advantage of Banerji since by that time its related and affiliated 
sites in Rangpur district had been lost. To discuss it in proper 
perspective is the objective of this paper. 

This brings to the fore the question whether in historical 
investigations in respect of India or West Bengal we have to exclude 
monuments etc., in Bangladesh. In that case West Bengal will have 
very few materials for a reconstruction of its history through the 
ages. Faridpur and Damodarpur Copper plates and hundreds of 
grants of the Chandras, the Varmans, the Palas and the Senas 
will have to be discarded. The Mauryan Brahmi inscription from 
Mahasthan, such interesting sites as Dariyaon, Devipur and even 
the terraced temple at Paharpur may not find any mention in the 
context of history of India or of present day Bengal to the Indian 
Union. If this principle is followed logically we have to exclude 
inscriptions in Bihar and Orissa. The celebrated Kenduapatna 
plates which throw so much light on Post-Muslim Bengal, have no 
relevancy. But the genius who planned and his Committee of experts 
which agreed and supervised the publication of Purakirttis have 
denied the lovers of West Bengal monuments the pleasure of 
knowing the related monuments in contiguous Bangladesh. The 
result has been that political and geographical values have been 
lost. The fact that should have been borne in mind is that Cooch 
Bihar, Jalpaiguri and Rangpur districts once formed part of a 
vast marchland beyond Mahasthangarh that is North Bengal. At 
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the same time, for a millenium, it served as a **Polish Corridor'* 
for passage of armies from North, Central and Eastern India to 
the Kir^adesa or North-Eastern Frontier States or Pri^otlsha or 
Kamarupa and vice-versa. 

The area was water logged and known as Samund even in the 
time of Minhaj-ud-din Siraj. inspite of the well advertised geo¬ 
graphy departments in the universities of West Bengal no evaluation 
of the area has been made, as in Bihar Notwithstanding enormous 
epigraphical evidence for the rest of India, not a sealing has 
been found to furnish the ancient name of the area It has been 
presumed that it was part of Varendri or Pundravardhana. B. 
Gupta feels that Pundravardhana was bounded by the main stream 
of Oanga on the West and by the river Karatoya on the east.® 
But what was the course of the Karatoya from c. 250 B. C. to 
c. 350 A.D. ? 

» ♦ 

To revert to OosanSmari, the first point that requires to be 
determined is whether the monuments are unique or not. Gosanimari 
or Gosinimarai or Bhitar Kamta (P.S. Dinhata) enj >ys its present 
celebrity, because of a temple erected in late mediaeval times by 
Maharaja Prananarayana. All images have been stolen recently, 
it is close to Dinhata and is always approachable by cycle 
rickshawas. The read being metalled all weather cars can go 
easily. The mounds are ruined walls located on the banks of 
river Torsha, a tributary of the Dharla, which now runs through 
the ancient city. It has thereby exposed sections, revealing building 
methods, which have admities with those of Kantaduar.® 

a 

R. D. Baneiji stated that tradition ascribes the foundation of 
Gosanimari to Khen kings belonging to an Indianised Mongoloid 
dynasty. At the same time he felt that '‘these mongoloid people 
only utilised the ruined fortifications which had been built several 
centuries ago’*. The defences originally consisted of concentric walls 
or ramparts, moats and barbicans. The cuttings made by the river 
show that apart from Kantaduar there are similarities with another 

1. Jmrnti of Bihar Research SocUty, Vol. LV. 

2. Geography in Ancient Indian Inscriptions, Delhi 1973, p. 74. 

3. Annua! Report of the Archaeoiogical Survey of India, 

1924-25, p. 81. Plate XXXI (a ). 
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ruined site called Dariyaon in Rangpur district of Bangladesh. But 
no references to them has been made by the scholars who revised 
Kuchbiharer Puraklrtti. The antiquarian remains in Rangpur district 
were last described by Banerji (six years before his death) when 
the state of Cooch Bihar and the Rangpur district formed part 
of an undivided Bengal Presidency. This area has yet to be 
explored by the Government of Bangladesh. Even the great walls 
betray military engineering skill of a high order that takes advan¬ 
tage of the geo-physical features, "^he antiquities of the present 
Cooch Bihar can only be explained in' their proper context. 


The survey disclosed an elaborate system of fortifications and 
fortified forts, now ascribed to Mughal occupation of Bengal. 
Only systematic exploratioiis—village to village surveys-can yield the 
desired result. The ruins of Kaniaduar with the tomb of celebrated 
ghazi are all neglected. On the eastern bank of the Karatoya, 
near an ancient bend of the river, stands the ruins of a city named 
Dariyaon in old mauzah Kantaduar, The ancient name of the 
place has been forgotten except that it was derived from the “sea”. 
These are probably referred to in Kamarupa inscriptions. The 
defences consist of three different ramparts separated from each 
other by broad moats. The local^tradition, according to Banerji, 
held that originally there were seven circumvallations with seven 
moats. These fortifications contained “barbicans”, which projected 
at right angles from the perimeters. The the centre was a 
foitified flat plain. 

At a distance, of about 2 kilometers from some of the now 
dried up noats there is lage moun about 30’ in height from the 
surrounding ground level ( Plate XXXI ( a ) on which stands the 
little structure founded by Alauddin Hussain Shah ( 1489-1336). 
There are other ruins such as at Devipur. 

Tp quote again R. D. Banerji,. “The ruins. of North Bengal in 
the districts of Bogra and Rangpur have remained unexplored 
throughout the 19th century, Some attention was paid to the 
antiquities of this area during early days of the Hon’ble East India 
Company. Subsequently with the increase in our knowledge about 
the history of Bengal, adequate attention could not be paid to 
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antk|itities of this area on account of distance of some of the 
rites from the railway"*. 

To elaborate, Daiiyaon is in mauza Kanta-i-duar in the Rangpur 
district of Bangladesh, on the east bank of the Karatoya. The 
local inhabitants state that the name was from "Gate of thorns" 
and Dariyaon implies the city of the sea. The defences of the 
city consist of three different ramparts with brick cotes which are 
still formidable in size and are separated from one on other by three 
broad moats. The exterior ones have become silted. 

To the west of Devipur is the village of Baghduar, and in 
whose neighbourhood is the village of Maheshpur. The chain of 
forts from the north of the city at Kantaduar to Baghduar clearly 
proves that this was the first line of defences for the Hindu kings 
of North East India. In the present writer’s opinion the reverse 
is the truth. Unles«. excavation disproves, it will not be unreason* 
able to assume that they are of stili earlier date. Particularly as 
the excavation at Gokul by the Bangladesh Archaeological Depart* 
ment proves the existence of at least one military outpost, first 
built under the Palas and rebuilt by the early muslim rulers. 

Between the Karatoya and the Tista the remains of a big 
rampart with a moat in front run up to the south west corner 
of the city. At least it was there till 1925. It formed the boundary 
between the paraganas of Sadyapushkarini and Batasan. At the 
base it was 100’ in thickness and rose to a height of 30’ to 40* 
from the river bed. The District Gazetteer wrongly states that the 
rampart extended from the Karatoya to the Brahmhaputra.^ R.D. 
Banerji pointed out that it was well known that before 1787 the 
Tista followed a different course and fell into the Atreyl, instead 
of the Bramhaputa. Therefore, prima facie, the wall belongs to a 
period when the Tista did not flow in iis present course. 

Late Pandit M. S. Vats very corretly pointed out that many 
of these were not fortifications but dykes and dams. Though 
seemingly irrelevant, these are relevant contexts for Bhitar Kamta 
in Cooch Bihar, for the portions of Rangpur often formed part 
of the dominions of Koch kings. Both fortifications and dams are 

4. AR, AST, 1924-25, pp. 86 a. d 96-97. 

5. A.R,, AST, 1924-25, p. 90. 
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not unkonwn in other parts of India. R. N. Mehta noticed two 
dams in Gujarat to serve the same purpose, as in north Bengal.« 
M. S. Mate has discussed the early fortifications in the Gahga 
valley.^ The Sudarsana lake in former Junagar state is another 
instance. The crescentic wall going from the foot of Gfidhrakuta 
hill near Jivakamraamvana to Udayagiri hill as excavated by me 
in 1957-58 at Rajgir district is another instance. 

The method of constructions of dams and defences were alike. 
Brick cores are found in many places. Sometimes embankments 
were converted into defences as at Ujjain, Kausambi and Rajghat. 
But in a few instances there can not be any doubt regarding 
their character. The monuments at Gossanlmari, provided with 
moats and barbarians, loave hardly any doubt about their original 
purpose and function. 

It has been presumed that they are Post-Muslim in date. 
But their distribution indicates that they, along with those of the 
related sites in Rangpur district, might have been constructed to 
prevent invasions from Assam side and guard the metropolitan 
cities of Gauda-Varendri country, like Mahasthangarh or Pundrana- 
gara, Kotivarsha and for passage towards Karnasuvarna and Magadha 
country. The excavations in Bangladesh of a Pala military outpost 
superimposed by a muslim kasbah possibly confirms this hypothesis. 
The history of the area between Rangpur and Bongaigaon is 
unknown except what are found in the records of the rival dynasties 
that led their armies. Except the Kirata country no other name 
for the tracts is known. The last outpost was Gosanimari, there 
were forest like* Mendabari built by some lord of the Marches 
of the Mech Tribe. The West Bengal Government lost a golden 
opportunity of making known the genius of the ancient inhabitants 
of Pundravardhana coimtry and their skill in military engineering. 
Even if they very correctly decided that the monuments in Bangla¬ 
desh were outside their scope, the importance of the ruins of Dinhata 
sub-division have not been treated in their historico-geographical 
contexts. 


6. Furitattva^ 1969-70. Benares, pp. 54 flf, 

7. Ibid. 1969-79, pp. 53 ff. 



THE MORPHOLOGY OF THE ‘TRIDENT EMRLEM 

M. A. Dhaky 


Tie iula or the fr/ifi/a—trident—is the king among the weapon- 
attributes crraied by the Indian celestials. It ranks, as a conse- 
qence, first among the divyastras, divine arms. Symbolically, then, 
it reflects potential just as represents power that is apratikarya 
(inopposable ) and amogha ( unfailing ). 

The Is/a is the choice-weapon and therefore the chief emblem 
of l^iva who is hence called sulin or sulapani, the wiclder of the 
trident-weapon. It is also the weapon par excellence of ^akti or 
Durga in her many manifestations, be they pacihe and benevolent 
{Ambika-Ksemankar'*) or terrifying and violent {Camunda-Mahisa- 
mardini ^ Some of the tantric divinities of the Buddhist as well 
as the Jaina pantheon, also, adopt it as their premier attribute, 
symbolizing as it does their numinous potentilities, and, equally, 
their manifest propensities. 

The trident-forms noticed in association with the Indian sacred 
sculptures reveal many formal variations that follow the biaxial 
rhythm of the regional and period styles. The formal diversifica¬ 
tions may have started taking shape seemingly not long after trident*8 
firdt detectcble appearance in the early formulations of Indian ico- 
nograms.* It attained to its handsomest and the most perfect in 
the Gupta period ( and times close) in the North; ^ its most 
powerfully conceived form appeared in South India, in the Pallava- 
Cola periods.* 

The problems concerning the origin and history of the trident 
in relation to Indian imagery and its symbology as well as the 
metaphysical meaning are not considered in the present paper, thou^ 
for relevance's sake v «7 brief and cursory observations I intend 
to make in the sequel. The consideration of the trident’s diverse 
regional and period-forms I have reserved for a long paper planned 
some years ago now which may some day, hopefully, be written 
and published.* In the persent paper I wish to dwell on the 
morphology of this very distinctive and beautiful weapon. Before 
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going to weapon’s formal details, I would prefer to mark a few 
preliminary observations based on a study of the many examples 
of the weapon scattered through the known range in terms of regions 
and periods of Indian divine sculpture that have bearing on the 
discussions to follow. First, as in the realm of figural sculpture 
in general, the trident-forms, too, resolve into two broader, clearly 
defined and distinctive typographical zones, the Northern and the 
Southern. Within the Northern zone may again be reckoned four 
major type areas, the Eastern, the Central, the Upper and the Wes¬ 
tern Indian, each neatly dedned and showing inter-relationships or 
inter-connections, gradations and progressive changes inside the many 
period-styles that developed and decayed in those areas. In the 
Southern zone, the Tamil and the Tamil influenced areas show 
varieties differing from those in the Karnata and Karnata-afliliated 
areas.t Second, the formal details, the relative proportions of the 
trident’s constituent parts also varied from region to region but 
more so from period to period.* 

While we may find no practical difficulty in describing the 
morphology ot the trident on the basis purely of observation and 
in terms of our coining or drawn from practical sources, it would 
be more realistic, why, authentic if we could use the nomenclature 
which ancients used, and, find out, incidentally, as to how they 
reckoned, envisoned and processed the trident. 

There are, to my knowledge, at least three literary works which 
among other things deal with the morphology of divinities’ attri¬ 
butes and the information embodied therein is useful for our con¬ 
text in that the trisnla and its component parts find mention in at 
least two of them. Of the three, the Aprajitaprccha of Bhuvana- 
deva ( ca. 3rd quarter of the 12th centuey ), ® a vastuiastra-lrcaiize 
dealing in main with the Maru-Gurjara { Western Indian ) archite¬ 
cture and iconography, is clearer in its perception and expo¬ 
sition of the trident’s from. The second, namely the Lakfam- 
samuccaya of Vairocani, an Eastern Indian Smvagama of either the 
eleventh or the thirteenth century,® is somewhat obscure as regards 
details of the apportionments but none the less clear enough on 
the nomenclature of the sub-parts involved. The third is the 
Kiranagama,’^ originally a Northern work of about the sixth or 
the seventh century,® southernized and very probably enlarged and 
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extended in the medieval period,° has its twenty-first chapter deal¬ 
ing with astras, sacred arms wherein, if not triinla at le^ the 
kuliia { thunderbolt) has been treated at some length. Though the 
verses in the selfsame passage are at places fragmentary, there is 
still the terminological information which is of value in the con¬ 
text of the present discussion. The work, unlike the other too, 
also lends some insight as regards the methods by which the astra 
in question is delineated, in painting or sculpting. 

The triinla, as the Aparajitaprccha enjoins, should be of 16 
units, out of which 10 are to be allocated to the danda ( staff), 
1 to the ndbhivxttaka (circular holder at staff’s upper-end ) and the 
remaining 5, by reductio ad absurdum, to the weapon-head which 
the latter holds, and, which, as the text go eson giving further 
details, consists of pattastra (spear-head) flanked by two paktas 
( spikes) which are ’"‘terrifying at the tip” { bhUan^^dgro ) i. e., sharp- 
pointed. The spikes (flanking the spear-head on either side) are 
said to be katak"‘opeto, which in essence implies they are 'undu- 
lant’. As for danda's thickness, it is said to be 1 part. As the 
text further goes on to say, the \alana (circumferance ) of the 
iaktipinda ( ^ndbhivxttaka ) of the pattastra has to be kantnk = dvxta, 
that is to say, barbed. The iakti ( —pattastra) which is centrally 
situated, has to be “high” { unnata ) meaning that it should be taller 
than (and thus extending beyond ) the spikes: 

Sodas «=akyam padam krtva padem nabhivfttakam / 
tad«iirdhve ca ubhaya-paksau bhisan = agro prakirttitau// 
Pattasr« amsa-saktipinda-valanam kan/ak ■ avrtam / 
ubhayoh katak=opeto madhye sakt = yamsa unnatah// 
Dasa-bhagai'=r=bhaved dandarii prthutvam c=aika-bhagikam / 

—Aparajitaprccha 235. 14’ - 16* 


This is essentially the description, truthful and detailed indeed, 
of the Westwn Indian type of trident. The weapon-head of the 
kind conveyed by the text one notices in Rajasthan and Northern 
Gujarat between the late fifth century and the twelfth, and the di¬ 
mensions of the danda given there begin to be followed from the 
tenth century or sooner after. 
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The sketch of the trident (fig. 1) illustrates the parts as imp¬ 
lied in the text. Since the Aparajitapxccha is a Western Indian 
compendium of the twelfth century, using as it does at places works 
of the preceding century as its sources, the illustration has been, 
for the detailing and shape, based entirely on the Western Indian 
types, particularly those of the early Solanki period. 

We may next notice the Eastern Indian variety as reflected in 
a description in the Laksanasamuccaya. The text here cannot be 
said to be as clear as that of the Apaiajataprccha as 1 earlier 
hinted. After careful consideration of the passage involved by Pt. 
Shatkodi Mukhopadhya of Benares, the form visualized here is 
perhaps as close to the intentions of the original author as possible. 
The formal treatment as well as the terminology, to some extent, 
differs from its Western Indian counterpart. 

According to the LakfaMsamuccayat the weapon-head should 
cover a 9-unit square and the danda should be three times the 
former, that is to say, 27 units in length and thick by 3 units. 
No details of the shape and small decorations of the danda are 
given; but the weapon-head has been treated at some length. The 
iula (spear-head proper), as the text goes on to say, should be 
centrally placed and fitted into a hole (randhrata^J over a base 
(ma/fl) of i unit. Sula's edges have to be champhered upto the width 
of a quarter of the unit, the champhering is said to simulate the 
shape of the lotus. Leaving 2^ parts (implied probably from the 
ifi/fl-edge) may be drawn the two ifAgas ( horns, i.e., horn-shaped 
spikes), tall by 6 units. The latter may have bone-joint like arti¬ 
culation : {asthi‘kalik=opame). Underneath the root of the weapon- 
head is to be the vedi circular-holder) decorated on its exterior 
with lotus-leaf design. (The dimensions of the vedi, not gtven : 
Possibly subsumed under the danda, regarded perhaps as the latter*s 
knob at the upper end.) Thus : 

vedasTO graha-bhakte syan—madhye sulam tu randhratah// 
Ardh=ardh=amsa = stu=paks * abhya - mutpala - mukul^akftih / 
tyaktvada sardhau dvi-vistaran sadibha-dirghau bttfamanBmatau // 
sfhgo dvo sula-parsve ca tvag-^asthi kalik»opame/ 
tad-vrttau dvyirdha-dlrghau ca kartavyo ca susobhanau // 


—Lakfamsamuccaya 9. l'-4* 
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(Fig. 2 illustrates this type, based as it is on the premedleval 
and medieval Orissan forms.) 

• t 

The text gives a small additional information meant perhaps^ 
for the painted instances. It states that !^iva*s danda should be' 
white-coloured and lined red. Aisyas ( = Parvati’s) danda should be 
red, and lined white. ^ i) 

.V 

The vajra (thunderbolt), as graphically represented, is essentially 
a trUula with weapon-head mirror-imaged at the other end of the 
danda, the latter being much shorter. 12 Hence most of the details 
of vajra given in ancient works, particularly those of the weapon 
head apply to trident as well. For example, the term paksahnga 
(lateral spike) used in the description of vajra in the Laksanasamuccaya 
stands for the ifnga and the term ifnga specified to be in the 
centre there {maddiye-^fngam) stands for the iiila or iakti proper. 

1 haven’t so far come across any South Indian work that deals 
with the detailed description of trUula ; but the one given of 
kuWa i.e., vajra in the Kirandgama, mentioned earlier, is usefu) 
for its terminology. The work, while outlining the basic method 
of delineating the vajra, incidentally mentions the parts involved. 
From this description we gather that the central spear in thp 
weapon-head is called sula, and also sakti and madhyairnga : the 
two spikes disposed symmetricallv on either side of and hence 
outside the iula are called kngas {srfigdm dvayam hahih)^^ T[he 
latter are implied to be drawn as crescent-moon {khand^endu-vat, 
ardha’-candra-vat), a feature unmistakably of the ancient Tamilian 
instances. One term, namely for the base-knot o*f the weapon-heaji 
here differs from those in the former two works, for it has been 
called gandikd, which is said to be elliptical m form ( gandH^a 
vartul-ayata ). And there is danda, too, mentioned. This es,sential|^ 
South Indian ( Tamilian ) type is illustrated here in fig. 3, basing 
on Zimmer, Rao, and Slvaramamurti. 

* 

$nla originally meant *spear’; the triiuJa implies the cQmbin 9 tion 
of three spears. The Latintic term ‘trident’ is literally equivalent 
of a hypothetical Sanskrit tridanta (three-toothed) and is fonqally 
a three-pronged weapon of the Hellenic marine deities such as 
Poseidon : {cf. figs. 7 and 8.). 
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Whether the Indian triiula is ultimately inspired by the Greek 
trident or not is not very clear, though some trident forms on the 
Gandharan coins may provide links, or at least the Gandharan 
rather than Hellenic proper may have in the end been responsible 
for some of the Indian types which more clearly begin to emerge 
from the Gupta period.** 

There is, of course, a basic difference in the classical Greek 
and the Indian types. The Hellenic have the prongs generally 
parallel and grafted on a common cross-bar : {cf. fig. 7). The 
Indian trident is less geometric and therefore more organic in that 
the lateral spikes meet and smoothly merge with the central at the 
weapon-head base. Again, in the Hellenic types, the prong bears 
a fish-hook at the end, and the weapon, then, is implied to be 
purely marinal. The Indian trident is conceived as a triplicated 
spear, where the two lateral limbs are lance-heads often in name 
only, for they are convolved or frequently horn or crescent shaped, 
and their ends generally incurve, whether they represent an ‘open 
type’ {cf. fig 1 and 3) or ‘closed type* where the ends touch the 
central iakti : (cf. figs. 2, 4 and 5). The lateral spikes are thus purely 
ornamental. The main function of “piercing through” is done only 
by the central lance-head, the iuJa proper, the madhyairAga or iakti 
as it also has been termed. 

But one of the Javanese types such as illustrated in fig. 6a 
represents the triiula in a form reflecting the original intent for 
here the three limbs of the weapon-head are three sulas verti¬ 
cally shooting up t the lateral ones are a little modified at the 
outer edge for practical reasons. 

The more poetic representation of the central iakti of the 
triiula where the flashing spear-head symbolizes the dynamized 
energy is noticeable in Tamilian examples (cf. fig, 3 ) ^ * and an 
instance is also known from Bengal : ^ * (cf fig. 5b). 

The Indian weapon-attributes have not been studied in detail 
or analysed. The present study on trident an initial attempt on 
a modest scale and with somewhat restricted ends in view, to be 
supplemented by a larger one in future.^* The other promising 
attribute,—capable of a larger study,—the Indian mace, for 
which I have plans to direct future studies. 
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* lo the Suhga terracotta figurines of the famous primordial Durgi from 
'nimralipti and the like. The Buddhist triratna symbol has been time and 
again suggested as precursor of the trident, which may not perhaps be in fact. 
The trident-signs on Indus seals and the head wear of the figure generally identi 
fied §iva Paiupati on the famous Mohan-jo-daro sealing is sometimes alluded to 
to as the plawuble forerunner of trident. The subject needs a separate, long and 
patient inquiry. 

NOTES AND REFERENCES : 

1. Those carried by the two l^ivaite dvSrapaias in the door frame of the Parvati tem¬ 
ple at Nachnft Kuthara in Madhya Pradesh, and some other stray sculptures : ( cf. 
here fig. 4). 

2. See C. Sivaramamurti, p-S3, fig. 34. In the medieval period one often encoun¬ 
ters good examples such as here illustrated in fig. 5. 

3. A paper entitled “Forms of the Trident in Indian Iconography” had been planned 
and the tracings were made for the proposed Bulletin of the Department of Archa¬ 
eology, Government of Gujarat. Karnatade&a, by virture of its geographical po¬ 
sition and historical' «<issociatioos, knew Deccan (lower Maharastra ) and lower 
Central India fairly intimately and the Deecani as well as Central Indian influences 
have time and again trickled down to Karn&ta country. The earlier trident forms 
in the Karnatan imagery is skin more to Northern than to Tamilian : ( cj. Siva¬ 
ramamurti, figs. 33 and 34 ). The Tamilian types are crescent or horn shaped. 
The Karnatan is a variation of the usual wavyprongcd type of the North. More 
will be said about the truly southern i. e., Tamilian types as the di.scussion pro¬ 
gresses. 

4. Discussion on this 1 reserve for the second paper. 

5. Gaekwai’s Oriental Series, No. CXV, Ed. Popatbhai Ambashankar Mankad, 
Baroda i950. 

6. Pratisilialaksanasamccaya, pt L. FaI. Damodar Sharma, Nepal V. S. 2023. 

The evidence concerning its date is rather conflicting. I am discussing it in a se¬ 
parate paper. , 

7. Unpublished. I consulted a transcript of mass. ( R. 16784 ) in the Government 
Oriental Manusciipts Library, Madras of the selfsame work. 

8. My paper discussing the date of its chapters concerning architecture is in press. 

9. The older parts contrast sharply with the later additions both in l.'inguage and 
content even though the general form for the added chapters has been outwardly 
brought in line with the older. 

^The formal relationship between Kidisa and trident will be clarified in the discu¬ 
ssion to follow. 

}0. For instance sun temple, Modhera ( 1027 }, etc. I have also taken ideas froni the 
earlier images from <Samal&ji where the form is still clearer and handsomer, such 
as of the famous drnrplas and Virabhadra Siva. (c/, 26. P. Shah, figs 1 and 21) 
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11. Lupftvi rekham sitaihiulatp raktedando kuieiayam siterekha bhaved daiidam 
AUyam evatThuhkam—LaksanasamuccSya 9. 5 

l^/'^ayra, as earlier represented outside India, sometimes assumed the form of light* 
ning. In a Oandharan instance, as bone in accordance with the legend of the 
creation of vajra from the bones of Rsi Dadhici : ( cf, Sivaramamurtl, p. 23 and 
hg. 3 a. ] But soon after it was depicted as a weapon three pronged at both ends; 

( ibid. hgs. 3 b, c & d ). That vajra should be that way is confirmed by an in¬ 
junction in the AparSJitapcfchS saying as it does that ,VaJra is a double trident*: 
Vajraih iula dvayam : ( 235. 33 ). 

13. The passage is rather too long and at places mutilated and unintelligible: hence 
not quoted. 

** A trident form represented on a Kusana coin ( of Vasudeva ) ( cf. here fig. 8 e 
and also Rosenfield. pi. XI, No 214 ) has the left spike recalling Grecian fish hook 
prong but the right one is more in line with or anticipating the Indian form. The 
central prong is very rarely after a lance head in Greek types, an exception is to 
be found on a coin dated to 387-374 B.C which shows such one : ( cf. here fig 8 d) 
The progressive charges in Hellenic forms, from the relatively archaic (fig. 7 ) to 
the classical (fig. 8 ) shows the pcrsistance of the basic order shape in essential 
particulars. 

14. Also Sivaramamuti, fig. 34,1 b & c. 

15. Drawn after the image of a goddess from Dinajpur, Bengal:( r/ R. D Banerji 
pit LVI (a). 


16. I must here mention an article written long ago by William Simpson entitled “The 
Tnsiila Symbol”, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
1890, pp 299-317. The author’s concern there is mostly with the origins. 
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THE ‘TRIDENT* EMBLEM 
Figure 1. 

The Western Indian triiula accordiing to the Aparajitapreccha. 
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THE ‘trident’ emblem 
F igure 2 

The Eastern Indian trttuia : according to the Laksanaiamuccaya. 
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THE ‘TRIDENT’ EMBLEM 
Figure 3. 

The South Indian triiula : following vafrS’s weapon-head according to the Kira^gma. 
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THE TRIDENT* EMBLEM 
Figure 4. 

Oupta tridents: a) Of the §aivaite door guardian, Parvati temple, N&sana, Ku^b&ri 
ca. 3rd quarttf of the 5th century: b) Mandsor Siva’s co. early 6th century : c) Of 
a Savaite cfv8rqpBla Nicana Ku^hara, ca. late 5th century: (all drawn after the pho¬ 
tographs in the Archives of the American Insthute of Indian Studies, Varanasi). 
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THE ‘TRIDENT' EMBLEM 
Figure 5. 

a) trident of Avalokiteivara, Mahoba, Candella style, ca mid lOth cent. (influoi- 
cad by Eastern school )i(cf. Zimmer fig. 321.) 

b) trident of Devi, Dinajapur, Bengal, ca. 11th century. ( cf, Banerjee, pit LVf a). 

c) trident held by Siva, Siva and consort, Orissa, ca. 12th century : ( cf. Zimmer, 
fig. 387). 
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THE ‘trident’ emblem 
Figure 6. 

a) Trident of one of the Regents of the Quarters. Lara Djonggrang, Jivi. 
ea. mid 9th century : (cf. Kempers, Plate 156). 

b) trident of 9.?i Tynavindu, Singasari, Eastern Jiva, ca. early 13th century : 
( c/. Kempers, fig. 241 ) 
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THE ‘trident* emblem 
F igure 7. 

a) trident of Poseidon, relief from Tarentum, Greece, ea. 6ih century B.C.; 
( cf. Grimal, frontispiece. ) 

b) trident of Poseidon, coin. Poseidonia, ca. S30 B. C. : f cf, C. M. Kraay 
& Max Hirmer, Plate VIII. ) 
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THE ‘TRIDENT* EMBLEM 
Figure 8. 

a) trident of Posiedon, coin of Demetrius Poliorcetes, Macedonia, Greece, 
306-283 B.C. ; ( cf. CMK & MH, fig. 574). 

b) trident of Poseidon, coin of Haliartus Boltia, Greece, ca. 387-374 B. C. : 
( cf. CMK & MH. fig. 460). 

c) trident of sea-god, coin of Itanus, Crete, ca 375-350 B. C. : {cf CMK & 
MK. fig. 546). 

d) Trident of iiva, coin of Vasudevt. Kuu^a {cf Rosenfield, fig. 214.) 



BHUTAN—THE LAND, PEOPLE AND POLITY 
B. Chakravarti 


One of the most interesting epochs in the history of the world is 
the emergence of Bhutan from its isolation into the world forum. Its 
exotic flora and fauna, the beautiful falls, the coniferous forest, the 
snow leopard and the red bear, the elusive yeti, the nomadic cattle 
herders, the mendicants with prayer wheels, their ancient and esoteric 
learning, the Lhakhangs and Chortens and fluttering prayer flags, the 
rapidly developing roads and industries, the increasing power of the 
Tsogdu (the National assembly of Bhutan ), and the coronation of the 
youngest king of the world—all these taken together is a spectacle ever- 
absorbing in its interest and ever-instructive to a student of Mankind. 

THE LAND OF BHUTAN 

The origin of the name ‘Bhutan’ has been explained by different 
scholars in different ways. Some scholars hold that the name ‘Bhutan’ 
is derived from the Sanskrit compound word ‘Bhotanta’, i.e., the end 
( anta ) or the border land of Bhotadesa or Tibet. ^ 

But the concept of a state with definite borders (anta) evolved 
much later in the history of political thought. In early times places were 
generally known by their people—people who were floating communi¬ 
ties gradually settling down in the valleys and on river banks. This has 
been so in the case of Bhutan also. Even in the eighth century A.D., 
when the distinguished Saint Padmasambhava visited the country, 
Bhutan was known as ‘Mon Yul’ the land of the Monpas. The coun¬ 
try came to be known as Drukyul—the country of the Drukpas 
since the sixteenth century A.D., when most of the Bhutanese became 
followers of the Drukpa Sect of Lamaism. Since ‘Druk’ means a 
thunder dragon a religious symbol of the Drukpas, Bhutan is also 
known as the Land of the thunder dragon. In the ecology of Central 
Asia floating communities were the common phenomena and the 
Drukpas who moved and set up colonies in the neighbouring states like 


1. Waddel ; Lameww, (preface to the second edition 1934. Px) Singh: 
Bhutan, (New Delhi 1973 ) pege 6 
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Nepal, still owed their allegiance to the Shabdung Lama, head of the 
their sect in Bhutan, who could levy tithes even in foreign lands on 
his subjects and followers. Such extra territorial privileges were 
recognized and permitted throughout the Lamaist world, however, 
puzzling it may seem to a student of modern Politics.^ Since the con¬ 
cepts of modern political theory like ‘boundary’ (anta) fail to fit in with 
the political system of Central Asia in olden days, it will not be correct 
to derive the word ‘Bhutan* from ‘Bhotanta’. 

There is another surmise on the name ‘Bhutan’, that of David 
Field Rennie, who thinks that ‘Bhutan’ has come from two words 
*Bhut’ ( a corruption of the word ‘Bhota’ or Bod’ which means Tibet) 
and ‘Tan’ ( a corruption of the word ‘stan’ as found in Indo-Persian 
names such as‘Hindustan’, ‘Beluchistan’and ‘Afghanistan’, etc.)® 

There is yet another suggestion that the word ‘Bhutan’ might have 
come from the Sanskrit words ‘Bhu’ ( Land) and ‘Uttan’ (rise).® 
However, the sudden rise of hills from the plains of India is a common 
spectacle all along the Himalayan Border of India and not only in 
Bhutan. 

We think that ‘Bhutan’ has come from the word ‘BhotanSm’ 
( deiah iti sesah ) much the same way, as the name ‘Iran’ has come from 
‘Aryanaih’ { desah ), ‘Rajputana* from ‘Rajaputranam’, and ‘Gandana’ 
from ‘Gandakanam’, Thus Bhutan is the country of the ‘Bhotas’. With 
the setlement of all nomadic tribes ( except the Drokpas) and the 
present political development and stability, it is possible to demarcate 
and describe Bhutan as the country situated along the southern slopes of 
the Himalayas, bound-*d by the table-land of Tibet on the north, Aru- 
nachal in the east, the plains of West Bengal and Assam in the south 
and the Chumbi valley (Tibet), Sikkim and DarjeeKng District (India ) 
in the west. 

THE PEOPLE OF BUUTAN 

The 'Bhotas’ ® of Bhutan do not. however, exclusively denote the 
Bhutias who inhabited the south-eastern region of Tibet and later 

2. Sioha : Tibet (FiroiaK. L. Mukhopadhyay 1st edn 1967) p, 24 

3. Rennie : Bhutan and the Story « of Doar War fReprinted by Bibliotbeca 
Himalayica 1970. p. 3 ) 

4. Singh : Bhutan (NewDelhi - 1973 ) p. S 

5. *Bhota* or *Bfaotta* is also a general nomenclature fox all Tibetan speaking 
people. 
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migrated to Western Bhutan, but it also now includes the other 
Bhutia-like (i.e., mongoloid ) people of central and eastern Bhutan who 
were the aborigines of the country e.g., the Mons or the Sharchups, the 
Bumthaps and the like. Bhutan has, thus, several ethnic and 
linguistic groups. 

The Drokpas {Drokpas=nomads) who prefer to remain on high 
altitudes are still nomadic and have animal husbandry as their 
main occupation. They wander with their herds of cattle and yak 
between their summer and winter pastures. They have their distinct 
customs and languagas. They wear skin coats, boots of yak hide and 
hats made of yak hair. 

The Sharchups who live in the eastern and south-eastern parts 
of Bhutan seem to have been the original inhabitants of Bhutan. 
From nomadic stage they settled down to cultivation in the fertile 
valleys of eastern Bhutan but have not given up animal husbandry 
which was their means of livelihood in their nomadic state. They 
speak the Mon group of dialects which consist of Monpahikha 
(Monpakha) and Sharphyags-pahikha (SHARCHAGPAKHA). 

The Bumthaps are the oldest and most renowned group of 
people in cen ral Bhutan. They follow a mixed economy : agri¬ 
culture and animal husbandry. The Bumthaps and other Central 
Bhutanese group of people speak the Khen group of dialects which 
differ slightly from valley to valley and gave rise to as many as 
seven dialects : (i) Mang-sde-pahikha (MANGDIKHA), (ii) Gung- 
sde-pahi kha (GUNGDEKHA), (iii) Khyenkha (KHENKHA), (iv) Bhu- 
mthangpahikha ( BUMTHANGKHA ), ( v ) rTsa-mang-pahikha 

(TSAMANGKHAj, (vi) sKur-stodpahikha (KURTOPAKHA), (vii) 
gYang-rtsepahikha (YANGTSEPAKHA). 

The t«-c8ent people of the Wang-chu, Paro-chu, Ha-chu and 
Punakha valleys seem to have migrated into these valleys seem 
to have migrated into these valleys from south eastern Tibet through 
the centuries. The dialects spoken by these people are closer to 
Tibetan and may be called the Dzongkha group of dialects. There 
are as many as six dialects in the 'dZongkha group ; (i) DZONKHA 
(rDzong-kha), (ii) TAPADAMTENG (ITag-pahagram-siing-pahi Kha), 
(iii) Laya Lingzhi (Lah-Ya gLing-bzhi-pahi Kha), (iv) Tshalingpa 
(phyab-gling-pahi Kha), DAGPAKHA (Dags-pahi Kha), (v) MIRA 
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SAGTENGPA (Mi-ra Sag-steng-pahi-pahi Kha). The last named 
dialect is spoken by people of Tashi-gang, the eastern most corner 
of Bhutan. 

The people of central and eastern Bhutan have different physical 
features and dialects from those of the people of western Bhutan. 
The Bhutanese who live west of the Pelela have more similarities 
with Tibetans and those who live east of the Pelela have more 
similarity with the people of the Assam Himalayas. When we say 
that the Bhutanese have similarity with the Tibetans, we refer to 
the basic physical features only. A man of western Bhutan 
maintains his distinction from a Tibetan in many other respects. 
Even externally, with his short haircut, he looks more manly than 
a Tibetan who wears long hair. 

We have seen ';hat Bhutan has three distinct language graups ; 
(i) Mon group (ii) the Khen group and (iii) the Dzongkha group. 
A linguistic analysis of the commonly uttered question "Where are 
you going’* ? In different dialects will give an idea of how the 
dialects differ from each other. 

English : “Where are you going ?” 

Dozngkha Khenkha Monpakha 

(Chhoe) Gati Joni mo 7 (Wet) Ao Gaitime yao ? Nan o dile ? 
(You) where going 

Out of these dialects, Dzongkha is accepted as the Lingua franca of 
Bhutan for transaction of the business of the ^ state, inter-district 
communication and education. The Tibetan script is the script * 
for all Bhutanese dialects. 

The Lepchas and the Nepalese immigrants started coming into 
Bhutan since the close of 19th century and were allowed to settle 
in Southern Bhutan. Their number has now gone up to 
2,50,000 to make one-fourth of the total population of Bhutan, 

6. Thonmi Sambhota developed Tibetan script from Brabmi Script of Khotanese 
variety of the 7th century A. D. modifying them slightly to cater for Tibetan 
phonetics. It is said that he met a Khotanese priest in Kashmir and 
learnt the scripts under him. 
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which is now in the region of one million. Nepalese are beii^ 
appointed to government offices, some even to very high offices 
and a few of them wear khos and speak the Bhutanese language 
(dzonkha) and claim themselves to be southern Bhutanese. This 
the denotation of the word ‘Bhutanese’ now extends to include 
these naturalised citizens of Bhutan as well. 

Bhutan is thus a country of many races, speaking many different 
dialects and practicing different modes of living, beginning from 
cattle herding nomads like the Drokpas to the industrial workers 
in the newly set up project—but there is a unity underlying these 
diversities that comprises the Bhutanese people’. 

TIBET AND BHUTAN 

Tibet is called the ‘Bod Yul’ the country of the Bodpas or 
Bhotas but it should not be construed that Bhutan was ever a part 
of Tibet or was under Tibet. Although Tibet tried to annex 
Bhutan ever so many .times but Bhutan has foiled its attempts 
every time and maintained its independence. The historical defeats 
of the Tibetans have been preserved in many a legend and folk-lore 
of Bhutan. 

Phuntsok Namgyal, the King of Tsang, invaded Bhutan in 1639. 
The legend says that when Tibetans advanced into Bhutan, the 
guardian spirit of Lama Shabdung Ngawang Namgyal, the Dharma- 
raja of Bhutan, attacked them in the shape of the bird Garuda 
with an entire army of the same species of birds and harassed the 
invaders till they either died or surrendered or deserted the battle 
held. 7 

Dalai Lama V also wanted to extend his supremacy over 
the Bhutanese who had refused to recognise his authority in 
Bhutan, as well as in Mon Tawang. At his instance when the 
Mongol troops of Ghushri Khan invaded Bhutan in 1644, Bhutan 
decided to make it up with the Dalai Lama. In 1646, Bhutan and 
Tibet entered into an agreement to maintain the status quo in Mon 
Tawang. But the peace, did not last long. In 1647 the Mongol 

7 become tbe sacred birds of Bhutan since then. There is a 

beautiful wooden image of the Garuda also in the Thimphu Dzong. 
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Tibetan troops came again, and reached as far as Paro in Western 
Bhutan. This expedition lasted up to 1649. According to legends, 
the advancing Tibetans were this time, attacked by bees hiving in 
the nearby wood. As the bees stung, the Tibetans ran in pain and 
panic, their long hair became hopelessly entangled in the branches 
of the wood; they fell easy prey to the Bhutanese soldiers pursuing 
them. The armour and weapons captured from the Tibetan troops 
are still shown to visitors in the old dzong (fortified monastery ) 
at Paro. 

It is said that when this victory was being celebrated at Punakha 
the Shabdung was asked if he thought that the Tibetans would 
return or send any more expeditions against Bhutan. He replied; 
‘‘Oh there is no assurance that they will not come again, but as 
they never do any harm to us it will be all right. This time we 
have a suflBcicncy of. armour and weapons; we will in future indent 
for some tea and silk.” Shabdung indeed had good humour. 

CHINA AND BHUTAN 

Besides the Tibetans, the Bhutanese had to cope with devious 
Chinese Ambans (Chinese residents) in Lhasa also for centuries. 
The Chinese attempted to introduce their seal in Bhutan at the be¬ 
ginning of of eighteenth century. When Bogle visited Bhutan in 
1774, he found that the Chinese attempt to introduce their seal 
was still a vexed question in the country. 

In 1874, when Rampini had an audience with the Devaraja, he 
was told by the Devaraja that Bhutan was in no way a tributary 
to China; an annual exchange of presents, however, took place as 
a matter of reciprocal courtesy. Bhutan sent presents of an app¬ 
roximate value of Rs. 7000 to the Chinese Amban at Lhasa and 
received present in return of an approximate value of Rs. 10,000. 

The Chinese overture is not yet over: now it is heard that 
the Bhutanese Yak herds-men tending their cattle on the borderland 
pastueres are interrogated by Chinese soldiers, disguised as farmers, 
and are given plenty of persents to carry home. 

TBB BRITISH AND BHUTAN 

The Bhutanese had also to counter the British moves and their 
successive missions for opening an Indo-Tibetan trade route through 
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their country along the Amo Chu Valley which provided a route of 
easier gradient passing through lower a litudes than that of the 
existing one passing through Nathu>la and Zelep la in Sikkim. 

In most cases they were successful in keeping the British out of 
their country without causing bitterness except in the case of Sir Ashley 
Eden’s mission in 1863. 

INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION OF BHUTAN 

The Bhutanese displayed the same uniqueness and ingenuity in the 
internal administration of their country as well. In pre-buddhistic 
times, for instance, during the time of emperor Sangaladeva ( 4th-5th 
century A.D.) and king Naguchi, (8th century A.D.) Bhutan seemed to 
have an absolute Monarchy. It is said that King Naguchi invoked and 
worshipped the gods before proceeding for war with King Nabudara. 
When he lost the battle with heavy casualties, he ordered destruction 
and defilement of the temples of the gods. There was hardly any split 
between the spiritual (dharma) and the temporal authority (danda) 
in pre*buddhistic days, and the Hindu and Bonpo Kings weilded 
both the authorities. Temporal authority was deemed to flow from 
spiritual and thus they were inseparable. ^ 

This religious aura around the King was gone with the propagation 
of Buddhism which held that King had no divine power. In the Lama< 
istic form of Buddhism, the head Lama was bestowed with temporal 
authority along with the spiritual. 

With Lamaism came the Lamaistic pattern of Government to 
Bhutan. In course of time the Drukpa sect became the dominant sect 
in Bhutan. Shabdung Lama, the head of the Drukpa sect, became the 
spiritual head of Bhutan (like the Dalai Lama of Tibet) who at the 
same time wielded the temporal authority as well. This theocracy or 
Lamacracy consisted in vesting of the religious (chhos) and the tem> 
poral (Srid) authority in the head of the sect, instead of the king. In 
Bhutan, the norm of Dharma chhos-lug ) and the norm of Samsara 

8. "Dandam dharma Vidurbudhah", ManusamhitS^ ChAp Vir The Bonpo belief 
that the king is the son of ‘Ood’ may be found in the Kesar Saga, where there is 
the legend of the Ood sending his most intelligent and the best son to Earth to 
rule the mankind. 
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(L Jig-rten-lugs) were parallel streams which found their fountain-head 
in shabdung who was also known as Dharmaraja in India. The Dhar- 
maraja (Shabdung ) discharged his responsibilities in the field of reli¬ 
gion but wanted to delegate his secular responsibilities to a regent 
ot *Sde pa* who came to be known as Debaraja in India. He appointed 
Umje Tenzin Drukgyal as the Debaraja on the recommendation of a 
council consisting of penlops ( governors ) and other high dignitaries of 
the State. The office of the Debaraja thus became an elective one. 
Organisationally the political system of chhos-srid gnyis-ldan now 
meant a diarchy of clerical and civil administrators. 


The office of the Debaraja, being elective, soon became the centre 
of intrigues and rivalry for power in the country. The appointment 
came to be stage-managed by one or other of the two most powerful 
penlops ( of Faro ox Tongsa ) who after having installed his nominee, 
virtually ruled (in his name. The Debaraja, who showed much indepen¬ 
dence of spirit, lost support and was ultimately replaced. 

In this state of affairs, it was neither possible to carry out the 
internal administration and maintain law and order nor was it possi¬ 
ble to deal with foreign powers diplomatically. The failure of 
British missions to stop Bhutanese raid of Assam and Bengal bor¬ 
ders was due to the impossibility of getting agreements executed 
that would be honoured not only by the signatories but, by the 
powerful penlops behind the scene, who played the of role king-makers 
in Bhutan. If the British approached the Debaraja he referred 
them to the Shabdung. The Shabdung being a religious head, might 
or might not feel much concern about such muqdne affairs. And 
if they contacted the penlop, they received the ready answer that 
they ( penlops) were mere executives and that such matters or 
higher diplomacy could only be handled by the Central Govern¬ 
ment at Thimphu. 


Then passing away of Shabdung caused further complications, 
because he was to be succeeded by his reincarnation. It might well 
take fifteen to twenty years before his reincarnated successor was 
mature enough to take over office. This interim period was again 
by intrigue and conflict for power between the guardians, tutors of 
young Shabdung and the officials of high ambition. 
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MONARCHY 

The Bhutanese people rose to the occasion and in order to put 
an end to such intrigues, rivalries, corruption and ineffectiveness of 
a dual, if not triple control, an assembly of highest officials, monks 
and citizens decided on the 17th December, 1907 at Poonakha 
Phodang that there should be a single hereditary ruler for the entire 
country, and the Tongsa penlop, Ugven Wangchuk, the most power¬ 
ful of the Governors of the time, was formally enthroned as Bhutan’s 
first hereditary king. Thus the present dynasty of Bhutan was elec¬ 
ted by the people of the country which is something unique in 
the political history of the world. 

The temporal administration in Bhutan, thus attained its freedom 
from the fetters of religious interference but it still drew its inspiration 
from religion. The administration is secular but not irreligious as will 
be evident from a glimpse at the Royal crest and the national flag of 
Bhutan which symbolize the Bhutanese Weltanschaung in which the 
spiritual and the temporal values are harmonised in a higher synthesis. 

In the Royal crest of Bhutan, the triple gem, is placed above two 
crossed thunderbolts embraced by a male and female turquoise thunder- 
dragon. The meaning of these symbols has been officialy given as 
under : 



"The sacred jewel symbol at the top signifies that in this 
Buddhist Kingdom the precious Sovereign is raised supreme 
above all heads, in the compassionate form of the crossed 
Vajras in the center represent the harmony between the good 
ancient customs of eq secular and spiritual law, and modern power 
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and authority. These essential qualities flow imperceptively and 
naturally from the spiritual essence of the Vajra. 

^ The male and female turquoise thunderdragons embraced in uflity 
symbolize the name of the Kingdom: ‘‘Dnik*' means thunder Dragon. 
The thunder of summer storms like a dragon’s roar reverberates 
across mountain and valley telling of the country’s glory.” » 

THB NATIONAL FLAG 

The national flag diagonally--divided into yellow and orange 
triangles. The image of a white dragon, clasping jewels in its four 
claws, snarls at the center of the flag. 



”The upper yellow half of the flag signifies the secular authority of 
the King. It is the colour of fruitful action in both the affairs of 
religion and state. 

The orange half of the flag personifies religious, practice ; the spiri¬ 
tual power of the Buddhist doctrines manifest in the Kagyudpa 
and Nyingmapa sects. 

The dragon symbolize the name of the Kingdom ( Druk ), and its 
colour, the white of purity, is indicative of the loyalty of the 
country’s many racial aud linguistic groups. The snarling month 
expresses the stern strength of the male and female deities protec* 
ting Bhutan, while the jewels clasped in its claws symbolize the 
wealth and perfection of country.” ^ ^ 

9. [ His Majesty's Oovt. of Bhutan ]. Bhutan ( THIMPHU, 1972 ) p. 28 

10. I Hia Majesty’s Govt, of Bhutan, [ : Bhutan (THIMPHU, 1972) P. 29 
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In a press conference on August 20, 1972, in reply to a question 
concerning the rule of Monastery vis-a-vis the rule of the King in 
Bhutan, His Majesty Jigme Singcy Wanchuk, the ruling King of 
Bhutan said “there is a clear division of power between the head of the 
Monastery, Jey Khempo, and the King. In all religious matters 
Khempo is the deciding authority, and for the state administration, 
the King will have his final say. There is no clash of interests 
between the two.” 

The late King Jigme Dorji Wangchuk, the third King of the 
dynasty, brought in revolutionary reforms in Bhutan since his succession 
to the throne in 1952. Within a year of his accession to the throne, 
the King himself invited representatives of the people and established 
the Tsogdu, the National Assembly of Bhutan, in 1953. His land 
reforms and freeing of serfs in 1956 was the next measure to remove 
the age-old silent sufferings of his poorest subjects. He set up the 
Royal Advisory Council in 1965 and the Council of Ministers in 
1968. He codified the customary and traditional laws and established 
the High Court in 1968. Gradually he gave the Tsogdu more and 
more powers and ultimately—powers even to dismiss the King if he 
acted against the interests’ of the people and the country. In 1969, it 
was decided by the Tsogdu, at the instance of the King Jigme Dorji 
Wangchuk himself, that the King could continue to rule only if 
there was popular approval. Every three years starting from 1969 the 
King’s position was to be confirmed by a two-third majority of votes. 
Such a charter of rights is indeed a great charter { Magna Carta)—a 
great and unique charter in the political history of the world. 

Though the Tsogdu had to shed some of its powers during the ins¬ 
tability and intrigue that followed the death of King Jigme Dorji 
Wangchuk, his son the present King Jigme Singey Wangchuk, is deter¬ 
mined to follow in the footsteps of his illustrious father. He defines his 
monarchy as ‘partly a constitutional one’ and emphasises “we well 
slowly and gradually develop into a constitutional monarchy.” 

The political maxim of Bhutan is not only ‘the greatest good 
of the greatsst number’ but ‘the greatest good of all’ which is sung 
in the concluding lines of her National anthem. 

“May the sun of peace and happiness shine 
on all people.” 

11. Singh : Bhutan (New Delhi : 1973 p. 172) 

12. Singh : Bhutan, (New Delhi 1973 p. 172) 
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THE DATE OF THE PALI NIDDESA AND ITS 
IMPLICATION FOR THE HISTORY OF SOUTHEAST ASIA 

Himansu Bhusan Sarkar 
( Communicated in January, 1977 ) 


The Niddcsa is a very important canonical text of the Buddhists. 
From the view>point of South-East Asian History, its geographical data 
are of inestimable' v<Uue, as it contains a list of some places which can 
definitely be located in South-East Asia and were subjected to strong 
Indian influences. In a paper published in 1925 by Sylvain Levi entitled 
“Ptolemee, le Niddesa et la Brhatkatha” in the Etudes Asiatiques 
II, Levi had placed this text in about the second century A.D. and 
made its geographical data contemporaneous with those recorded in 
Ptolemy’s Geography, the Brhatkatha of Gunadhya and the Milinda- 
pafiha—all, according to him dating from the second century A.D. 

Now, Bagrow has pointed out in a comprehensive study of 
Ptolemy that the text in its present form was substantially written by an 
unknown Byzantine author in the lOth-llth century based upon 
principles of Ptolemy which are found only in the first or introductory 
part of the text. The Bj-hatkatha of Guandhya, written in the Paisaci- 
dialect, is lost, and its present recensions like the Brhatkathaslokasa- 
mgraha, the Brhatkathamafijari and the Kathasaritsagara are not iden¬ 
tical in contents and volume and all of them revert to later models 
which are also lost. Under these circumstances, it is impossible to 
identify any passage or story as unmodified version of Gunadhya's text. 
Besides, scholars hold different opinions regarding the date of 
Gunadhya. All that we can say about it is that it cannot probably be 
later than the 4th century A D. The Milindapanha also poses a serious 
problem, as only the first two books and part of the Third Book may 
be old dating probably from the Second century A D., but this portion 
does not contain the geographical data refeired tq above. Apart from 
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the amazing collection of materials by S. Levi in the work quoted 
above, his arguments to pin all these data to the second century A.D, 
cannot be enteitained, particularly after the harvest of the last half- 
century’s research work. I have therefore taken afresh view of the 
whole range of the connected materials and have stumbled upon some 
startling facts. 

These facts relate to the discovery of a synchronism which 
has so far escaped the attention of scholars and it definitely places 
the Niddesa in pre-christian centuries. It may be recalled that the 
Niddesa was rejected by the heterodox monks at the Second Buddhist 
Council at Vaisali 100 years after the death of Buddha, say c. 383 
B C. Since revisions of texts can only take place on Council-to-council 
basis, changes in the text of the Niddesa, if any, could have been 
effected only in the Third Buddhist Council held in the 18th year 
after Asoka’s coronation, say at about 250 B.C. The conclusion 
arrived at on the basis of the synchronism referred to above is 
also broadly endorsed by Dr. E. J. Thomas and Dr. Wintemitz on 
the basis of thematic study of various Pali texts and the nature 
of their internal growth. If no arguments are held to be valid, 
this would signify that the Tndianised States or city-states of 
South-East Asia referred to in the Niddesa, such as Suvarnabhumi, 
Takkola and Java, must have been extant in the reign of Asoka 
and were of sufficient importance to attract the attention of the compiler 
of the Niddesa. If archaeological evidence in support of this position 
is not much in evidence at present, the distribution of huge 
quantities of beads of South Indian origin and others found in 
Malaya and the Philippines from pre-Mauryan times to early centuries 
of the Christian era underline the story of this contact. An 
acceptance of this position will mean a need to restructure the 
history of South-East Asia from at least the third century BC., 
instead of the first or the second century A.D., as at present. 



THE ‘EAST-BUCKINGHAMSHIRE* LETTER OF 17.5.1816 


Asoklal Ghosh 
( Communicated in May, 1977 ) 

This document, reproduced by Dr. Salahuddin Ahmed in the 
Nineteenth Century Studies, January, 1975, is of great help in 
studying the history of the founding of the Hindoo College. 
Unfortunately, however, a facsimile of the document, recently obtained, 
has raised doubts about its authenticity and usefulness. 

The document, as per its facsimile, is in two parts,—(1) a letter 
supposed to have been written by Chief Justice East on 17th May, 
1816, to the Earl ,pf Buckinghamshire, the President of the Board 
of Control : and (2) ^^Resolutions adopted at a Genl. Meeting at Sir 
E. Hyde East’s” listed under “May 1816”. 

As the resolutions had all been adopted on a date subsequent 
to the date of the letter (Cal. Gaz. Govt. Gaz., 23.5.16) obviously 
the second part was a later addiMon, made by person who was 
not aware of the actual date of the resolutions and so put them 
under “May 1816” (not “May l7ih” as stated by Dr, R. C. 
Majumdar in his September, 1975 communication). 

Our belief that the letter is of Chief Justice E. H. East, rests upon 
these two considerations : 

(1) The letter has : “The (Hindoo College) meeting was 
accordingly held at my house on the 14ih May ( 1816)”. We 
know from several Calcutta papers of 16.5.16 that the said meeting 
was held at Chief Justice East’s house. Only a Chief Justice 
East could have referred to that house as “my house”. 

(2) The letter was known to have been signed by E. H. East. 
(Dr, Salahuddin Ahmed’s reproduction has “Sd. E. H. East”). 
Calcutta of 1816 had no other E, H. East than Chief Justice E. H East. 

That the letter could not have emanated from Chief Justice East, 
rests upon these considerations ; 
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(1) It was impossible for Chief Justice E. H. East to have 
signed as “G. H. Bast” as shown in the facsimile. The possibility 
of this being a copying mistake, is not entirely ruled out, but the 
possibility of its remaining undetected and uncorrected in checking, 
definitely is. The signature on a document is the most important 
and, in this case, the most conspicuous part thereof. 

(2) It was next to impossible for Chief Justice East (writing 
to the Earl of Buckinghamshire) to introduce Rammohun Roy as 
‘ son of the Rajah of Burdwan”, since he had previously given 
Rammohun’s parentage correctly in his 1.1.16 letter to the same 
person (reproduced in the Oriental Herald January 1828, read 
with the 17.3.16 ). Even otherwise, it was highly improbable,—as 
several persons known to East (e. g., Bishop Middleton ) knew 
Rammohun to be a commoner, and several papers read by East 
( e. g., the Govt. Gazette) publicly presented him as such (Middleton 
letters 1814-16 ; the Govt. Gaz., 8816). 

(3) There was a virtual watershed in the development of the 
Hindoo College Project. Upto 11.6.16 the idea was to have a 
European-dominated Committee of Management with all the office¬ 
bearers being Europeans. After 11.6.16 the idea was to have an 
unmixed Hindoo Committee with a few Europeans to help them as 
outside advisers. (Hindoo Col. Procs., Mouat & Bengal, and Chaplain 
Thomson’s letter August 1816 in his biography.) The letter under 
study gives the post 116 16 position. It was impossible for Chief 
Justice East (writing to his superior who had other sources of 
information) to talk about an unmixed Hindoo Committee at a time 
when he was actually selecting Europeans for the office of President, 
Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, and Collectors office of Subscrip¬ 
tions. 

If a letter is in the handwriting of an indentified person, or 
bears his signature, or ( if it is a copy ) is attested by an identified 
person, we accept it to be a letter written by its avowed author, 
even though it contains statements which the said person could 
not have normally made- 

If a letter does not possess any of the qualifications listed 
above, but contains no statement which could not have been 
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Donnally made by its avowed author, we accept it as genuine with 
some reservation. 

In the case under study, the letter, supposed to be of Chief 
Justice E. H. East, on the one hand contains statement after 
statement which he could not have normally made, and on the 
other, not only is not in his hand writing, nor bears his signature, 
nor anybody’s attestation, but is shown to have been signed by a 
different person. 

The question is : Are we still free to use this document as 
a touchstone to test the validity of other documents ? My 
submission is : we are not. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
Remanets of 1975 

SOME NEW RECORDS ON RAM MOHAN ROY 

R. C. Majumdar 
(Communicated in April, 1975) 

In February, 1972, I delivered two lectures on Rammohan Roy as 
B. B. Majumdar Memorial Lectures. Since then, and particularly after 
these were published in the form of a book, some of my views were 
bitterly criticised by a number of persons (in daily papers and weekly 
journals) who did not even hesitate to hurl abuse and cast ridicules 
upon me for ray statements to the effect, among others, that 

(1) Rammohan Roy was not the founder of the Hindu College 
and had practically nothing to do with it; and that 

(2) The chief for the abolition of the cruel Safi rite must be 
given to Lord William Bentinck and not to Rammohan Roy, 
though the efforts of the latter in this matter were highly 
praiseworthy. 

As regards the first, my views were principally based on a long 
letter, dated 18 May, 1816, written by Sir Hyde East, the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, Calcutta, giving a detailed account of 
a meeting held in his house in which the orthodox Hindus of Calcutta 
decided to establish the Institution. The most relevant points, for 
our present purpose, in the long letter, are that Rammohan Roy did 
not attend the meeting, that Sir Hyde East did not personally know 
Rammohan Roy and that some members present in the meeting clearly 
expressed their view that they would not even accept any donation from 
Rammohan Roy for the school since he abused the Hindus. This 
letter by itself is a conclusive evidence that Rammohan Roy was not 
the founder of the Hindu College, but I also cited some corroborative 
evidence. 
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One of tbe crities of my views wrote a long article of protest 
against my views in three issues (so I am told) of the local 
weekly ‘Desk' proving to his own satisfaction that the letter was a 
forgery. I need not discuss his views in detail, but when he saw 
me at my house and elaborated his views I told him that his 
arguments were quite insufficient to prove that the latter was a 
forgery and I gave him the reasons for my firm belief that the 
facts stated therein were historical facts. 

I am glad to find that my views have been conclusively proved 
by the recent discovery of the original copy of a letter dated 
17 May, 1S16, addressed by Sir Hyde East to Earl of Buckingham 
in which the same account of the foundation of the Hindu College 
is given, almost exactly in the same words. 1 hope this would 
finally silence the critics and leave no doubt in the mind of any¬ 
body about the on^n of the Hindu College. 1 take this opportunity 
to express my obligations to Mr. A. F. Salahuddin who has 
published the full text of Hyde’s letter to the Earl of Buckingham 
in ths io\xxnd\ Nineteenth Century Studies {IdimxdiXy, 1975, pp. 146-51) 
and convey my thanks to Radharaman Mitra for having brought this 
article to my notice. 

Another important document on this subject is a letter written 
in 1816 by Chaplain T. T. Thompson and published in his biography 
by Mr. Sargent in 1823. He begins by saying that “the great 
subject of schools for natives has been discussed by the Europeans 
but at length gained the attention of the natives”. 

Then he continues : 

2.4.3.2 'T have been several times applied to by them and 
entreated to prepare a plan for a College for the Hindoos. But 
grown wiser by experience 1 have constantly declined moving myself, 
referring them to the Chief Justice, as the most efficient promoter 
of their wishes. 1 discovered that Government are afraid of 
Chaplains engaging in a work of education.” 

2.4.3.3 **At length some of the principal natives applied to 
Sir E. East entreating him to assist them and requesting his patronage. 
He consented—called a meeting of the rich natives—formed a 
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Committee and chose Secretaries. Sir Edward was desired to be 
President, Mr Harington Vice-President. They a^^epted the offer.” 

These two paras demolish the theory that the idea of the Hindu 
College originated in a proposal made by David Hare in a small 
friendly gathering at the house of Rammohan Roy, which I rejected 
on other grounds, (For full discussion cf. my book ‘‘On Rammohan 
Roy”. PP* 30-31) 

As regards the abolition of the Sati rite, my view has been 
challenged by the critics and even the most moderate among them 
urges the view, first propounded by late Ramanada Chatterji, viz. 
‘that though Rammohan might not have been the pioneer of the 
movement for the abolition of the Satl, it must be admitted by 
all that but for his exertion the cruel rite would not have been 
abolished by law so soon as it was.’ It was a revelation to many 
when I pointed out that Rammohan Roy, when consulted by 
Bentinck, opposed the idea of legislation prohibiting the Satt rite. 
I have now come across another document supporting my contention. 
It is a letter written by Bentinck on 12 June, 1829, to Astell, the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, East India Company. “There 
cannot be,” he wrote, “a man more anxious for the abolition of 
that horrible rite than myself. I do not believe that among the 
most anxious advocates of that measure any one of them could 
feel more deeply than I do, the dreadful responsibility hanging 
over my happiness in this world and the next, if, as the Governor- 
General of India, I was to consent to the continuance of that 
practice for one minute longer. I determined therefore before I 
came to India that 1 would virtually take up the matter and that 
1 would come to an early determination upon it”. 

This letter clearly shows that Bentinck had decided to abolish 
the Sati even befoie he came to India and met Rammohan Roy. 
I hope that it is now quite clear that Bentinck was not “inspired” 
by Rammohan and that the latter was not the “guiding spirit” 
of the great humanitarian act as an eminent person sought to 
prove in a letter to the Statesman { 13 November, 1972 ). I may 
mention that by way of rejoinder I wrote a letter to the Statesman 
quoting the above letter. Needless to add that it was not published. 
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Devotion to Rammohan triumphed over a sense of loumalistic 
etiquette and propriety. 

1 hope that every one, whose vision is not obscured by a blind 
devotion to Rammohan Roy, would now admit that Rammohan 
Roy was not the founder of the Hindu College and that the chief 
credit for the abolition of the Satl rite must be given to Lord William 
Bentinck and not to Rammohau Roy, 



TITLE OF A PAINTING 


Diup Kumar Mitra 
( Communicated in May, 1975 ) 

In the Art Section of the Indian Musemn, Calcutta there is a 
collection of early works of Abanindra Nath Tagore, father of Modem 
Indian Art. In 1961 some of the works were printed and published 
with notes in English. In 1966 came out an edition with notes in 
Bengali. Editor of both, is Shri Ramendra Nath Chakravarty, the 
renowned artist. Contributories are celebrated critics or masters of Art. 

Plate No. V is entitled “Rukmini writing letter to Krishna” and 
the inspiration is said to be a poem from Virangana Kavya of Michael 
Maduhsudan Dutt. 

It cannot be so. The poern referred to is fancied to have been 
written by Rukmini prior to her marriage and is an appeal to Krishna 
to take her away before her proposed marriage to i^isupala. 

In the painting there is definite clear impression of vermilion on 
the parting of hair of the figure in it, which, prior to marriage, 
could not have been possible. This fact alone is sufficient to prove 
falacy of the title. 

In the painting there are unquestionable marks of post advent 
of Muslim period in India. The great painter was conscious of such 
differentiating marks at relevant time, as other plates from the same 
publication to some extent reveal. 

It is doubtful whether the title was ascribed at the time the 
painting was made. 

The subsequent ascribring or acceptance of the title was to 
connect fancifully the painting with the romantic legend. 

The inspiration of the painting,—if it has any from any poem,— 
I would prefer ascribing the same to Tagore’s ‘Horikhela’, written in 
1306 B. S., corresponding to 1899 A.D. The great painter’s strong 
liking and ardent love for Rajasthani tales require no proof. 

The plate No. V was painted, if the views of Stella Kramrisch 
are to be accepted, shortly after the advent of the current century. 



NEW RECORDS ABOUT THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
HINDOO COLLEGE AND RAMMOHUN ROY 

R. C. Majumdar 

( Communicated in September, 1975 ) 

In a Communication read at the Monthly Meeting of this 
Society on 7th April, 1975, I referred to some new documents 
which have practically demolished the objections advanced against 
the theory propounded by me about the foundation of the Hindoo 
College. One of these is the letter dated 17 May, 1816 written 
by Sir Hyde East to the Earl of Buckinghamshire, published by 
Dr. A. F. Salahuddin Ahmad in the Nineteenth Century Studies, 
January, 1975, pp. 146-48, in view of the great importance of this 
letter, and lest any devotee of Rammohun Roy in future declares it 
to be a forgery, like the one which I quoted in my article on the 
“Hindu College” pubiuhed in the Journal of this Society vol. XXI, 
No. 1, 1955, pp. 39-51, I suggested to Dr. Bratindra Nath Mukherjee 
the desirability of securing a photostat copy of this letter. Some 
time later when Dr. Pushpa Niyogi, a lecturer of the Calcutta 
University, saw me on the eve of her visit to London, I made a 
similar suggestion to her. Both of them have presented me a 
photostat copy of the letter and I take this opportunity to express 
my deep obligations to both of them. I propose to offer one of 
these photostat copies to this Society for preservation. 

I find that immediately after the text of the letter published 
by Dr. Ahmed, there are a few lines separated from the text of 
letter by two parallel straight lines. I quote them Verbatim below ; 

Resolution apopted at a General Meeting at Sir E. Hyde 
Easts.—“17 May” 

1st. That an Institution for this purpose be established and that it be 
called “The Hindoo College of Calcutta.” 

2nd. That the, Governor General and the members of the Supreme 
Council for the time being be requested to accept the office 
of the Patron of this Institution, 

3rd. That the Honourable the Chief Justice be requested to accept 
the office of President and that J. Harrington Esq. be 
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requested to accept the office of Vice-President of the said 
Institution. 

4th. That a Committee be appointed (for this purpose several persons 
were nominated). 

5th. That the languages to be taught in the College, the age and 
terms (?) of admission and all other details be left to the 
consideration of the gentlemen who have been requested to 
form the Committee and who are further requested to prepare 
a plan for the same, to be laid before a general meeting—” 

Before concluding this communication I would like to quote 
the views expressed by Hyde East about Rammohan Roy whom 
he refers to, throughout his letter, as Ramohin Roy and describes 
as the son of Rajah of Burdwan (incidentally proving that Rammohan 
was not so well-known, not to speak a famous person in May, 
1816, as his devotees would have us believe, at least in the higher 
or European circle of Calcutta). 

*T do not know what Rammohan’s religion is, not having had 

any communication with him, or being acquainted with him.I had 

asked a very sensible Brahmin what it was that made some of 
his people so violent against Ramohin. He said in truth they 
did not like a man of his consequence to take open part against 
them. That he himself had advised Ramohin against it; that if 
he had found anything in his opinion, wrong against them, he 
should have endeavoured by private advice and persuasion to amend 
it; but the course he had taken set everbody against him and would 
do no good in the end. They particularly dislike (and this 1 believe 
is at the bottom df their resentment) his associating himself so 
much as he does with Mussulmen not with this or that Mussulman 
as a personal friend, but being continually surrounded by them 
and suspected to join in meals with them. In fact he has 1 believe 
nearly withdrawn himself from the society of his brother Hindoos 
whom he looks down upon; which wounds their pride. They 
would rather be reformed by anybody else than by him, but they 

are now very generally sensible that they want reformation.** 

It should be noted that in this long discussion not a word is said 
about Rammohan’s association in any way with the proposal to set up 
a College for English education though all these were said in the 
meeting convened for this purpose. 





R^DHAKANTA DEB AND THE CULTURAL 
REGENERATION OF BENGAL 

Asok Lal Ghosh 

f C<mmmicated in September, 1975 ) 

1 

It is a common belief that Radhakanta Deb played a very 
significant role in implementing the programme of the Hindoo 
College. Several contemporary documents, (partly listed below ), 
indicate that instead of implementing the programme Radhakanta 
Deb and his group may have tried to keep it ineffective. 

(a) The Hindoo College proceeedings 1817-18, showing that 
the College could not pay its teacher’s salary for want 
of money. 

(b) The same, showing that at such a time the Manager’s 
abolished tuition fee without making any arrangement for 
raising additional funds. They could not but know that such 
a move would kill the College. 

(c) The above, the GC.P I- papers 1823-25, the evidence at 
the Lords Committee 1852-53, showing that the College 
was virtually killed soon after 1818, (Students’ roll strength 
declined as tuition was offered free). 

(d) Wilson’s Report 1822-23 { Mount’s reproduction),—that 
“if the college is to flourish native influence must be as much 
as possible excluded.’. 

Such findings, if substantiated, would change at least partly the 
pattern of the cultural regeneration of Bengal. Hence the importance 
of this study. 


It is sometimes contended that the Hindoo College **was really 
speaking, conceived by the orthodox Hindsos”, If so, the orthodox 
Hindoos killed their own child. The case, however, is, not so ugly. 
The contention that the orthodox Hindoos had originated the 
proposal does not stand wash. The belief rests chiefly on one 
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evidence, viz., the East (Hindoo College) letters. A closer scrutiny 
of these letters reveals the inadequacy of our research. We do 
not read the documents we use. 

Had we read the letters in full, we would have discovered that 
the orthodox Hindoos wanted to know the object of the Hindoo 
College move.—^Their spokesman said : “I suppose and hope that 
there is no intention to change our religion.” And East had to 
assure them saying “I knew of no intention of meddling with their 
religion ; that every object of the establishment would be avowed.” 
Such assurances are never required by originators, nor given to 
them. Should we continue to use our source material in this 
fashion, what good will it do if we discover a dozen more East letters ? 

Direct corroborations are now available of the supposition that 
the orthodox Hindoos, not only had not given the proposal to 
East, but also were not even aware of any pre-East past of the 
Hindoo College move,— vide well-known letters of ‘‘A Director 
from its very foundation” and Radhakanta Deb. 

Why should the orthodox Hindoos try to kill the project ? 
A probable answer : Because they might have believed that the 
proposal had come from Rammohan Roy who was to them a 
persona-non-grata. This answer suggests ‘itself, as the orthodox 
Hindoos tried simultaneously to keep Rammohun out of the project. 
And this leads us to the question whether or not Rammohan was 
associated with the move. Several answers are current, one of which 
is as follows. 

• 

An account from “a gentleman who is experimentally acquainted 
with most of the topics it embraces”,—in other words, a participator 
account, was published, within the knowledge of several involved 
persons, viz.. Hare, East, Rammohun, (Observer^ June-July 1832) and 
was never questioned by anybody till all the involved persons 
had died. Objection to using this account is sometimes raised 
because it was published 16 years after the events. Such use, 
however, has innumerable precedents, e.g., the use of an 1847 letter 
of Radhakanta Deb on the same events, vide ‘‘On Rammohun 
Roy,” p. 32) According to this account, Rammohun was connected 
with the proposal which led to the founding of the Hindoo College. 
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It is commonly believed that this account is inconsistent with 
the East letters. It ii not so. On the contrary, the East letters 
corroborate some of the points,“~that the originators were Hindoos, 
that they did not belong to the orthodox group, that a native 
had conveyed the proposal to him, that when one man objected 
to accepting Rammohun’s subscription, several welcomed the same. 
Incidentally, the East letter, recently published by Dr. Ahmed, 
does not contain the crucial words which rule out the possibility 
of Rammohun himself having carried the proposal to East. (In 
this letter East does not refer to the messenger as a Brahmin 
WHOM I KNEW”.) No mention of the absence of these crucial 
words when discussing the last-found East letter, also indicates that 
we do not read carefully the documents we use. 

As Rammohun was a persona-non-grata mainly for his reform 
activites ( vide East letters), it stands to reason that the orthodox 
Hindoos might have taken the proposed College as a camouflaged 
move to change the Hindoo way of life. Hence, they were not 
satisfled in keeping Rammohun out of the project, they might have 
tried to kill the project itself. 

Whether the Rammohun or the Radhakanta group of Hindoos 
had originated the Hindoo College proposal is obviously of much 
less importance than the supposition that the Radhakanta group 
had tried to keep the programme ineffective. If this latter supposition 
is substantiated, then the story of the foundation and the development 
of the said college has to be recast. 



RAMMOHUN ROY AND 
THE ABOLITION OF THE SATI RITE 


SUDHANSU MoHUN BANBRJEB 
( Communicated in November, 1975 ) 


We are indeed grateful to Dr. R. C. Majumdar, the eminent 
historian, for the trouble he has taken, from time to time, to clear 
misconceptions about Rammohun’s exact role in many social move¬ 
ments, e.g.. Abolition of the rite of Sati. He has recently stated that 
“the chief credit for the abolition of the Sati-rite, should be given to 
Lord William Bentinck and not to Rammohun Roy” (vide his communi¬ 
cation to the Asiatic Society—Bulletin for April 1975). 

(1) No one need dispute that the political decision which led 
to the passing of the Regulation was the Govemor-Generars and 
that he had made up his mind, even while at England, i.e., before 
he met Rammohun in India, as his letter to Astell, shows, to which 
Dr. Majumdar refers. It is also conceded that Rammohun when 
consulted had advised him against the proposed legislation, at least 
in the form in which it was passed We can appreciate that Dr. 
Majumdar is placing ( perhaps rightly ) a greater emphasis on the 
legislative action than on the movement behind it of which Rammohun 
was a leading figure. 

(2) Our dilemma deepens, when we find that long before 
Bentinck*s arrival on the scene, (he was in India before as Governor 
of Madras), Rammohun, was, with a single minded devotion, prepar¬ 
ing the public mind, rousing social conscience, examining Shastric 
texts, writing tracts, holding dialogues and marshalling public opinion. 
In fact he was creating the very climate for legislative intervention. 
However, liberal minded Bentinck might have been, he could not have 
taken any bold and decisive action unless the political tempers of the 
country had been quieter, national and international repercussions 
more favourable and had there not been a steady and growing And- 
Sati movement of which even if Rammohun were not the pioneer 
was at least one of the main enthusiasts. He was carrying on this 
agitation' since 1811, visiting burning ghats creating an atmosphere 
to dissuade his countrymen from following the cruel rite. Comparisons 
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are obvious, but if we take the somewhat parallel case of Hindu 
Widows Remarriage Act, we are apt to associate it with Pandit 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar though the political decision to pass the 
Act must have been the Governor-General in Council’s. I confess 
that the case may not be on all fours and the analogy is not complete, 
because one was the enactment of a permissive legislation and the 
other a prohibitive edict about which Rammohun himself was doubtful. 
But yet the fact remains that as soon as the law was passed, Rammohun 
and his friends rushed to present thanks-giving addresses to the 
Governor-General, in a special Durbar (vide Extracts from the Calcutta 
Gazette, 1830). Not only that, he went to England, defended the 
measure, took part in the Privy Council Appeal and joined in support¬ 
ing the same. 

(3) 1 draw attention in this connection to a booklet “Suttee’s 
cry to Britain’*—by J. Peggs-Seely and son, Fleet Street, Weightman 
& Cramp, London, 1828. The author’s preface is dated Coventry, 
March 9, 1828. It includes extracts from Parliamentary Papers on 
the Immolation of Hindu Widows, printed by order of the House of 
Commons, May 1827 and from the speech of Poyndcr, Esq. on human 
sacriSces in India delivered at the Court of proprietors, East India 
Stock, held March 1927 (published by Hatchiird, London). In 
section III thereof, there is a specific reference to Rammohun in the 
following terms— 


‘ A learned native named Rammohun Roy, well known by 
his luminous examination of Hindu Theology and Philosophy in 1818, 
printed and widely circulated a tract in the Bengalee language the 
object of which was to dissuade his country from the practice of the 
horrid rite. He likewise published a translation of the tract in English. 
It is in the form of a dialogue”. It also refers to the proposal of a 
civil officer of the Madras Presidency who suggested that “a special 
denunciation against all abettors of this practice by the Government 
would be sufficient to secure its stoppage. Another Gentleman—Revd. 
A. Sheppard had advised that an edict be passed that no son, brother 
or oottsin who took part in the proceedings would be “permitted to 
hold any situation or renew any leave under Government”—we may 
safely assume that a prosp^tlve Governor-General who had, even 
before auiuming hts high office had mentally taken the decision to 
supfMess the rite by law should not have even as a matter of routine. 
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Studied all the literature about it and make mimself au fait with the 
situation and the problems connected therewith. 

(4) Can we not, therefore, assume, from the point of view of 
historical precision that though the chief credit for the Anti-Sati 
legislation may be Lord Bentinck's, Rammohun Roy still shares 
the laurels for being the leading exponent and a great humanitarian 
act. It has been admitted that his efforts were praise-worthy and 
his difference with Bentinck, who had the whip hand of the law, was 
with regard to the pace, i.e., the desirability of proceeding slowly and 
cautiously. We may recall that even after a quarter of a century, 
this was one of the planks of grievances against the British in the days 
of the Sepoy Mutiny—that had interfered in our social and religious 
customs. The desirability of the State undertaking a social legislation, 
instead of allowing the society to be roused to stop it by education 
and propaganda was being discussed even the other day. 



DEVAPUTRA VIHARA OF KAPILAVASTU 
B. N. Mukhtojee 

( Communicated in November, 1975 ) 


About forty sealings have recently been discovered at a depth of 
1.6 ni. below the surface of a monastery adjoining a stupa at Piprahwa 
in the Basti district of U P. The legend on these sealings written in 
the Brahml script of the Kushana period, has been read as 0th Deva- 
Putra-Vihara Kapilavastu Bhikshu Sanghasya. {Report of the Director 
General, Archaeological Survey of India (Being a Brief Review of the 
Archaeological Work in India during 1973-74), (mimeographed report 
published on the occasion of the twenty-fourth meeting of the Central 
Advisory Board of Archaeology), p. 7 ; The Times of India Annual, 
1977, p. 85]. [The sanie inscription also appears on the lid of a pot 
unearthed at the same site (Proc. Indian History Congress, 1974, 
p, 438)]. The intended reading of the legend, as it appears from the 
photographs of a few scalings, seems to be 0th (I*) Devaputra-Vihar 
(e) Kapilavastu-bhikshu-sahghasya. The inscription after the expression 
0th may be translated as “(the seal) of the community of the monks of 
Kapilavastu (residing) in the Devaputra Vihara” (i.e.,the monastery 
named after a certain Devaputra). 

One of the theories about the identification of Kapilavastu 
advocates that it is represented by “the Piprava group of ruins” (see 
the opinion of V. A. Smith in P. C. Mukherji, A Report on a Tour 
of Exploration of the Antiquities of Kapilavastu, Tarai of Nepal, p. 22), 
Attempts have also been made to locate Kapilavastu at or in the 
neighbourhood of Piprahwa (D. Mitra. Buddhist Monuments, p. 259). 
These suggestions receive some support from as many as thirty-one 
sealings unearthed at Piprahwa, the legend on which may be interpreted 
to indicate that the Devaputra Vihara, where the monks of Kapila¬ 
vastu resided, was situated in that locality. In fact, it has already 
been observed that the recent epigraphic discoveries at Piprahwa, 
which include the above sealings and also an inscription on the lid of 
a pot, “has shown that this place was the ancient Kapilavastu”- 
(O. S. Oai, Presidential Address, section V. Indian History Congress, 
Calcutta. December, 1974, p. 9). At least, it seems that the site of 
Piprahwa could not have been far away from Kapilavastu, since two 
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Chinese pilgrims placed the latter not much distant from the Lumbini 
garden or modern Rummindei, situated in Nepal and at a place not 
far from Piprahwa in the Basti district. Thus the Devaputra Vihara 
of Kapilavastu was either at or near Piprahwa. 

The term Devaputra (meaning “Son of God” or “Son of Heaven”) 
occurred before the name of a Kushana king (KLujula Kapha, identifi¬ 
able with Kujula Kadphises) on a number of copper coins struck at 
one or several official mint or mints (Journal of the Numismatic 
Society of India. 1968, vol. XXX, pp. 190f). It was also used as a 
title of the Kushana emperors in several inscriptions referring to them 
(H. Luders, Mathura Inscriptions, pp. 55, 66, 68, 200, etc.; Epigra- 
phia Indica, vol. VIIl. p. 181). A Chinese text of the 3rd century 
A.D., quoted in a text of the T’ang period, explicitly stated that “the 
king of the country of the Yueh-chih (i.e., the Kushanas) was called 
Son of Heaven” (Journal Asiatic, 1934, vol. CCXXIV, p. 11). 

These data suggest that the term Devaputra was used by the Impe¬ 
rial Kushanas as an official title. It was not, as F. W. Thomas thought, 
“a complimentary epithet, current only among the India subjects of 
the Kushanas” (B C. Volume, pi. II. p. 300). 

We have evidence of the application of the name Devaputra to 
a Buddhist monastery founded during the reign of a Kushana emperor. 
The existence of a Devaputra Vihara in the Jamalpur mound area in 
the locality of Mathura during the Kushana age is suggested by a few 
epigraphs discovered there (Ml. p. 58). One of these inscriptions 
records a gift made in the Maharaja Devaputra-Vihara in the year 
51 ( and during the reign ) of Maharaja Devaputra Huveshka (ibid., 
pp. 64-65). Another inscription of the year 77 refers to the same 
monastery as the Vihara of Maharaja Rajatiraja Devaputra Huvishka 
(ibid, p. 68 ). It seems certain that this religous establishment 
in the Mathura area of the Kushana empire was founded by and 
/or named after Huvishka during his reign. We have other instances 
of sanctuaries in the Kushana empire having been named after the 
reigning monarchs (B. N. Mukherjee, The Kushana Genealogy, pp. 
100-101, nn 10 and 11 ). 

These observations tempt us to suggest that the Devaputra 
Vihara at or near Piprahwa, mentioned in a legend palaeographi- 
cally datable to the Kushana period, was founded by and/or named 
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after a Kushana emperor. This would mean the extension of the 
Kushana rule to this area at least for a brief period. 

It has already been suggested, on the basis of the data fur* 
nished by the Hou Han-shu, the fVeNneh and the U-yul-lo-rgyt 
and the Sahet-Mahet inscription of the time of Kanishka (I), that 
this Kushana monarch conquered the whole or parts of ancient 
Kolala including Saketa and ^ravasU (Sahet*Mahet area) (B. N. 
Mukherjee, The Kushanas and the Deccan, pp. 37f}. Sahet*Mahet, 
which is situated on the borders of the Bahraich and the Gonda 
districts, is not very far from Piprahwa, in the Basti district. Hence 
there is no prima facie difficulty of postulating a period of Kushana 
rule in the Piprahwa area. 

The legend on the thirty-one sealings unearthed at Piprahwa 
is, therefore, of great iiiportance to the students of Indian history. 
It throws light on the question of the location of Kapilavastu and 
also on the history of the expansion of the Kushana empire. 



Journal of the Asiatic Society 
Volume XIX, Nos. 1-2, 1977 

REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

TECHNIQUE OF INDIAN PAINTING—A STUDY MADE ON 
THE BASIS OF THE ^ILPA TEXTS : Asok Bhattacharya 

Saraswat Library, Calcutta, 1976. Crown 4 to, Pp. i-vii, 1-174, 
with 29 illustrations ( some in colours ) arranged into 
14 plates. Price Rs. 50,00. 

This handy book deals with the technical aspects of Indian painting 
as known from the Silpa texts and offers the results of the author’s 
’intensive and extensive investigation in the area*. The author claims, 
not unjustifiably, that it has been possible for him ’to discover passages 
from a number of Silpa texts that proved to be of immense value in 
bridging the gaps existing in the subject*. He also says, perhaps rightly 
again, that he has succeeded ‘in interpreting afresh the known texts 
from a viewpoint consistent with the study of the technique of painting 
and thereby presenting a critical study of the facts discovered by 
others’. 

The work is divided into three sections called Books ( subdivided 
into chapters ), respectively dealing with (1) the painter’s materials 
and implements, (2) methods involved in the process of delineating a 
painting, and (3) the problems relating to the composition of various 
forms and designs. • 

A critical analysis of the existing editions of the l^ilpa texts has 
been undertaken and attempts have been made to interpret the technical 
terms (paribhafa ) occurring therein—a difficult task as the enormous 
spatial and temporal gaps between the texts are sure to have effected 
the terminology. To add to the difficulty, the texts, corrupt and 
multilated in many cases, were essentially meant to be manuals for 
the initiated and to be handed down from the teacher to the student as 
a supplement to practical training; they have therefore their own 
'grammars*. With a time-spread of about a millennium years and a 
spat^'spread over the whole country, it is futile to expect a uniform 
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‘grammar’ in all of them. The author has also taken into account 
non-canonicai texts with stray references to painting techniques as also 
the work of modern field-investigators. 

The vari^ of painting-bearing material—wall, wooden plaque, 
canvas, palm-leaf and later on paper—must have necessitated diff^ent 
techniques in the preparation of the ground, pigments and painting 
equipment. Unfortunately not much textual evidence is available on 
the painting on paper—a late introduction and hence probably regarded 
as unconventional. 

The sources of the pigments—primary ( according to ancient con¬ 
cepts) and mixed—and their sources ( organic and mineral, including 
gold-powder and gold-leaf) are fully described on the bays of the 
texts. But perhaps the nuances of different shades, such as m/a, 
iyama, kala and krfna (if they meant the same things to different 
text-makers) have not L?en brought out with full success by the author, 
though he has made attempts to identify them. 

Ail the canonical laws on the proportion of forms have been dis¬ 
cussed, but can any law codify all the poses conceived by an artist ? 
How, for example, would one measure the proportions of the exquisite 
pose of the seated woman listening with rapt attention to a preacher’s 
sermon in Cave 1 or of the sportive animals on the ceilings of Ajanta ? 

Nor can the author’s attempts at correlating the textual methods 
of the preparation of the ground with the actual painting-bearing 
ground be regarded as entirely successful. Frequent reference have 
been made to S Paramasivan’s work on the Ajanta caves but that 
is certainly not the last word on the subject. 

Altogether the author has produced a fully authoritative work 
on the technique of traditional Indian painting as embodied in the 
texts. He has thus given all the theoretical material available on 
the subject and has critically analysed it. It is an admirable and 
painstaking work produced in the library and will provide material 
to the field-worker to assess how far the traditional artist utilized 
the textual tenets in his productions. 


A. Ghosh 

1 Reproduced, for example, in A. Ghosh (ed.), Ajanta Murals, 
New Delhi, 1967, plate IX. 



ISLaM in BENGAL (13th to 19 century) 

Jaoadish Narayan Sarkar 

Published by Ratan Prakashan, Calcutta-27, 1972 ; 
pp. 92; Price Rs. 61- 

The book under review, coming as it does from the pen of the 
veteran historian, Dr. Jagadish Narayan Sarkar, presents a good 
panoramic picture of the development of the Arabian religion on 
the soil of Bengal, both in its political and cultural aspect. The 
brochure consists of two parts which are rather disparate in view 
of the vast range of the topics that each is supposed to cover. 
Part one, spanning the first nineteen pages, deals with the political 
history of Muslim Bengal in bare outlines. Pages 20 • 42 of the 
second part cover six centuries of the cultural history of Islam, 
while the rest of the treatise upto the last page (p. 75) discuses 
the Islamic reform movements in the province during the 19th 
century. 

Though the author has devoted nearly one-third of the book 
to a discussion of the progress of Islamic thought in Bengal in 
the eventful nineteenth century, he has surprisingly omitted even a 
casual mention of Nawab Abdul Latif, the leader of Muslim awa¬ 
kening in Bengal, who is lovingly called ‘Sir Syed Ahmad of Bengal* 
Further, the role of Calcutta Madrasah in the spread of Islamic 
learning in the province is too conspicuous a topic to have 
been dispensed with in the analysis, however brief, of the state of 
the Islamic religionjn Bengal, after the consolidation of the political 
power in this part of the country. The bibliography attached 
should have included names of Comprehensive books such as Dr. 
Abdur Rahim’s ‘Social and Cultural History of Bengal*, (two 
volumes) published five years earlier then the author’s work. 

Notwithstanding the blemishes, the book in question is a valua- 
introduction to the subject, particularly for the uninitiated reader. 
The author deserves thanks for having performed an onerous task 
of containing in a space of seventy and odd pages of demy octave 
size a political and cultural history of seven centuries. 


Abdus Subhan 



HISTORY OF ^AIVISM 
Pranabananda Jash 

Published by Roy and Chaudhury, Calcutta, 1974 ; 

pp. 204 (Bibliography and index, pp. 183 ff.). Price Rs. 45.00 

The book under review practically embodies the author’s thesis 
which earned for him the degree of Ph. D. of the Visva Bharatl 
University in 1972. In it, an attempt has been made to present 
a summary account of the various ^aiva sects that flourished in 
India from the 7th down to the 13th century A. D., while ‘history 
of ^aivism’ is dealt with in outline in the introductory section 
(pp. I’lB), section 2-8 discuss the Siddhanta School as well as 
the Pasupata, Kapalika and Kalamukha sects, the l^aiva sects of 
the Far South, the I ihgayats (Virasaivas) and the Saivacarays 
of Kashmir. The title of Section 9 is ‘The Harihara Sub-sect*, 
though the author speaks in it of Harihara images discovered 
in different parts of India without trying to prove the existence of 
such a sect all over the country. There are also small sections on 
Maitanda-bhairava, cult of Ardhanarisvara, Umamahesvara icons 
and Kalyanasundara and Gangadhara forms of ^iva ; but there is 
no section on the composite aspect of Hari-Hara Brahman, often 
called Tripurusa in which Visnu was sometimes identified with the 
Sun-god and called Surya-narayana in some regions. For the popu¬ 
larity of the Tripurusa cult in Western and Southern India during 
the early medieval period, see Ep. Indica, Vol. XXXlll pp. 239 and 
240; Vol. XXXVI, p. 51n ; Sreenivasachar, A Corpus of Inscrip¬ 
tions in the Telingana Districts, Vol. II, p. 175 (verse 20); 
Prabandhacintamani, Tawney’s trans., p. 25 et passim ; and A. K. 
Majumdar, The Caulukyas of Gujarat, pp. 300, 381. In Dr. lash’s 
‘Select Bibliography’, we miss P' B. Desai’s Basaveivara and his 
Times ( 1968 ) which is a valuable work on the history of the 
Virasaivas. 

Although much work has been done on l^aivism, we welcome 
this dissertation on certain aspects of its history because l^aivism 
has remained the most dominant force in Indian religious life 
throughout the ages ; and we are glad to say that, in spite of 
certain defects. Dr. Jash’s work will be of some use to the stu¬ 
dent of the religious life of India. 
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The author’s collection of data and their utilisation are not 
quite satisfactory in some cases. Thus he says, “while ^iva with 
urdhva-liAga is not as a rule found in ancient India except in the 
case of Lakullsa whether in northern or southern (besides Gudi- 
mallam liAga) part of this sub-continent, the case is altogether 
different in eastern region where urdhva-linga is prominent in all 
forms of icons, viz., the Uma-mahesvara, the Kalyanasundara, the 

Nataraja, etc.One of the reasons may be that due to the impact 

of the Vamacaris who had established a stronghold in this part of the 
country, ^iva was invariably depicted in that form’’ (p. 8). This 
ignores the fact that the urdhva-linga images of Lakullsa, an incarnation 
of l^iva, have been found in exceptionally large numbers all over 
Western and Southern India. Moreover, Dr. Jash does not notice 
that the urdhva-liAga feature characterises not only the Proto-I^iva of 
Mohenjodaro, but also the representation of i^iva on a coin of Huviska 
and that these point to the early popularity of the concept in the 
western regions of Northern India. See A. Ghosh in Ind. Culture^ Vol II, 
p. 765, and Banerjea, DHI^ 2nd ed., p. 136, both of which are known 
to Dr. Jash. Likewise, while dealing with the religious life of Assam, 
he does not note that Kamesvara (l^iva ) and Mahagauri (Kamakhya) 
were specially venerated by the early mediaeval kings of Kamarupa. 
See Sircar, The Sakta Pithas ( 1948 and 1973, p. 87 ), not found in 
Or. Jash’s bibliography. Again, a few interesting suggestions about 
the history of ^aivism in J. N. Banerjea’s Paurdnic and Tdntric Religion 
( mentioned in the bibliography of the book under review) have escaped 
Dr. Jash’s attention. These are the reference to the followers of Rudra- 
^iva traced in the ICesi-sukta of the Rgveda and in the description of 
the Sibae (Siboi) or ^iva ( l^ibi ) people who lived in the Jhang District 
of the Western Puajab during Alexander’s invasion. See op. cit., 
pp. 71-73 ; also Sircar, Studies in the Religious Life of Ancient and 
Medieval India (1971, pp. 9-10) which finds no mention in Dr. Jash’s 
bibliography. In the same way, Yasodharman is stated to have bent 
his head to none but ^iva ( p. 4 ) on the authority of Fleet’s CII, Vol. 
Ill, p. 146, without noticing that Fleet’s mistake was corrected by 
Kielhorn who pointed out that it was not Yasodharman but Mihira- 
kula; cf Ind. Ant., Vol. XVIII, 1889, pp. 219ff.; see Sircar, Select 
Inscriptions, Vol. I, 1942, p. 395, note 1 ; 1965, p. 416, note 4. The 
view that “the idea of linga worship was connected with the phallus 
or generative organ symbolising a Universal Creative Power...the liAga 
has nothing absolutely to do with the Phallus in its realistic sense” 
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(p. 5) does not appear to take into account the nrdhva-tmgfl charac¬ 
teristic of the Proto-l^iva of Mohenjodaro and the importance of both 
the liAga and the yoni in the religious life of that ancient site. At p. 21, 
Durvasas is represented as the guru of Sadbfaavasambhu, founder of 
the Oolaklmatha, on the basis of the Malkapuram inscription; but 
the record really describes Sadbhava^mbhu as Dutvaso-nvayfl-satfAhava^ 
i.e., ‘belonging to the spiritual lineage of Durvasas’. It may be men¬ 
tioned in this connection that the recently discovered Bangarh inscrip¬ 
tion of the time of Nayapala mentions the same Durvasas apparently 
as the progenitor of a spiritual lineage, in which the followring i^aiva 
acaryas associated with ‘the matha of Golagi’ (i.e., the Golaki-matha) 
flourished, viz, (1) Vidyasiva, (2) his disciple Dharmasiva, (3) his 
disciple Indrasiva, (4) his disciple Sarvasiva, (5) his younger brother 
and disciple Murtisiva, and (6) Rupasiva another disciple of Sarvasiva 
and a friend of Murtisiva. See Journ Anc. Ind. Hist., Vol. VII, 
pp. 137ff., 264. 

There are many misprints and minor errors, cf. Bhavanaga for 
Bhava** (p. 4), Dahalamandala for Dahala* ( p. 21 ), Bhagamti Sutta 
for Bhaga^ (pp. 36, 55), l^akambari for l^akambhari ( p. 45 ), Cahdella 
for Candella (p. 48 ), Udita for Udita (p. 48), Kavira for Kaviraj 
(p. 188), etc. 

We recommend the book to those who are interested in India’s 
religious life. 


D. C. Sircar 



CHALCOLITHIC NAVDATOLI 
( Excavations at Navdatoli, 1957-59 ) 

H. D. Sankalia, S. B. Dbo and Z. D. Ansari, Poona, 1971 

Price. Rs. 1051- 

Both professional archaeologists and enlightened public are 
vehement in iheir complaints against random diggings and non-publi¬ 
cation of scientific reports on excavations. Today, India witnesses 
more excavations and less publication of their reports. Even scientific 
reports of some major excavations conducted by both Government 
and non-government agencies are not forthcoming for decades. Some 
of the published reports again contain unscientific and sub-standard 
bearings. In archaeological discipline the non-publication of scientific 
reports is both a sin and a crime, and most of the excavators of our 
country are indeed transgressors in this respect. The finalisation and 
publication of an excavation report is no doubt a long drawn process 
and really a herculean task. Yet, most of our excavators are behind 
the schedule. There are, however, a few exceptions as in the case of 
Professor Sankalia and his colleagues. Armed by his undeceptive pick 
and prolific pen Professor Sankalia has to his credit a number of 
published reports on excavations carried out by him and his team of 
devoted workers. The excellent volume under review presenting the 
results of his excavations at Navdatoli is a glowing testimony to his 
proficiency in both diggings and writing reports. 

From remote antiquity the Narmada valley has been a wander- 
land and a congenijil resort of early man. Discoveries of stone tools 
and diverse fauna fossils from the extensive valley of the Narmada 
certainly speak of man’s movements in prehistoric times. But no 
significant trace of any settlement of prehistoric and protohistoric 
times was known till the excavations at Maheswar and Navdatoli by 
Professor Sankalia and his colleagues during 1952-53. The first report 
on Maheswar and Navdatoli excavations was published in 1958. The 
volume under review is a comprehensive report on excavations at 
Navdatoli carried out during 1957-59. 

Today Navdatoli is a small boatman’s village on the Narmada in 
Madhyapradesh. Because of its pleasing and a(x;ommodating land¬ 
scape a section of the chalcolithic people might have selected this 
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pictufcsquc site and made settlements on its highest terrace. References 
to four extant mounds at Navdatoli have been made in the Report. 
After conducting digging operations at mounds 1, II and III in 1952-53 
excavations were carried out at mound IV in 1957 with the purpose of 
determining the habitat ion-patterns and socio-economic base of its 
inhabitants- The excavator claims that both these objectives were 
fully realised. Besides, traces of West Asiatic influence on pottery 
products have been also discerned and highlighted. 

Excavations at the largest mound (IV) up to the natural soil 
revealed two cultural deposits, namely, chalcolilhic and historic, the 
former having four phases and the latter, three. All phases of Period 
I have been well determined by the testimony of structural remains and 
some other products, more particularly pottery. Datings of different 
phases of both Periods. I and II, have been ascertained on the basis of 
results obtained from C-14 analysis. Thus Period I with its four 
phases has been attributed to c. 1600 to 1300 B.C. and Period 11 
having three phases to ”^00 B.C. to 100 A.D., 100 A.D. to 300 A.D, 
and the last one extending up to 1400 A.D. The very beginning of 
the medieval period has not been firmly fixed, and it appears that the 
continuity of occupation at the site was disturbed. After 300 A.D. 
we have a gap of about 1100 years. No attempt has been, however, 
made to explain this hiatus. Further, no explanation has been also 
offered regarding the end of the late historic occupation at the site. 

The habitation-patterns of different phases of Period I have been 
well represented on the basis of structural remains. Demographic 
estimate made on the strength of the number of houses alone does not 
appear to be very satisfactory. Unfortunately, no cemetery area could 
be excavated, which might have furnished additional data for such a 
demographic deduction. 

Antiquities recovered during excavations comprised a variety of 
pottery products, of which a particular reference may be made to 
Black and Red pottery, Malwa ware, Jorwe ware, etc. The famous 
channel-spouted vessels have been supposed to bear Iranian influence 
which is yet to be attested by its discovery along the route or routes 
of its travel. Other terracotta objects included discs, dcin-rubbers, 
lamps, ear-stud, rings, handles, toypots, marbles, decorated objects, 
etc. Some animal and human figurines are highly interesting. The 
discovery of horse-flgurine is indeed very significant because of its 
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absence at Mohenjodaro. Copper and bronze objects are also 
numerous, such as, tools and weapons, celts, arrow>heads, chisels, 
swords, nails, fish*hooks, beads, rings, knives, bangles, etc. Metal¬ 
lurgical study reveals that the Navdatolians were far ahead of the 
Aharians in metal technology. In Period II iron objects like rings, 
knives, arrow-heads, nails, etc., became prominent. Besides, the 
discovery of ivory and shell objects is also noteworthy. 

Scientific study of flora and fauna remains has thrown considerable 
light on live-stocks and in fact, on general life-patterns of the Navda¬ 
tolians. Bones of animals like goat, sheep, pig, dog, ass, etc., have 
been properly identified. The majority of bones belong to the species 
Bos Indicus, some charred bones of which reveal that they were 
roasted on open fire. Still more significant is the discovery of a few 
bones of horse. If their identification is accepted we are on a very 
firm ground regarding horse-breeding by the chalcolithic people. Fish 
bones are very few. On the whole, the testimony of fauna remains 
bears that the Navdatolians were cattle-rearers. 

Plant-remains unearthed at the site included acacia, bamboo and 
conifer. Charred and carbonised grains of wheat of bread variety were 
found in all phases. The most important discovery was, however, 
rice of the variety of oryza sativa from phase II onwards. Other 
cereals included legumes, lentil, gram, grass pea, oil seeds, and fruits 
like ber and amla As to the origins of cereals at Navdatoli a par¬ 
ticular reference has been made to Iran, Mesopotamia and Anatolia 
where all these were grown from c. 9000 B.C. and iin seed from c. 
6500 B.C. Naturally so, the authors of the volume could easily presume 
that the practice of cereal-cultivation might have been imported from 
West. In this context, we may refer to the discovery of a ploughed 
field at Kalibangan and grain remains from south-east Asia. 

While discussing the knotty question of the authorship of the 
Navdatolian culture it has been upheld in the report that its authors 
were not autochthones but colonisers from outside. They have been 
branded as non-Aryans or pre-Aryans who might have been the 
ancestors of the modern Bhils of the locality (424 ). Even similarities 
between the Bhili and the Navdatolian culturts have been referred to 
in respect of houses, food articles, domestic utensils, etc. But such 
similarities pertain to most primitive cultural traits. Further, a 
genial observation has been made regarding the extent of the Bhili 
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territory with the help of clues taken from the early literary texts. It 
has been held that‘probably the habitat of the Nishadas and PuUndas 
overlap with that of the Bhils’. It is not, however, possible to agree 
with this view that ‘the former Nishada, in fact, was supposed to 
be general term for the non-Aryan tribes’. The term Nishada 
actually denotes one particular tribal community and perhaps also a 
distinct ethnic stock. This is clearly borne out by the description of 
physical characters of the Nishadas as given in the early Indian 
texts, and the concensus opinion is that they might be affiliated to 
the Australoid ethnic stock. Further, it is yet to be established that 
the Nishadas were actually driven into the forest by the Aryans by 
about 1000 B.C. If the Aryans did really drive out the Nishadas 
into the the forest, archaeological records relating to chariots, horses, 
etc., would have been found on all routes of their operations. 
Besides, it is doubtful whether the Rigvedic Aryans were acquainted 
with the use of iron. Meagre evidences of horse bones at Navdatoli 
do not justify such a ''.otJclusion. A suggestion has been also put 
forward by the excavators that diggings at certain primitive tribal 
settlements might throw light on this problem. It is no doubt worth 
attempting, but solid records are likely to be unavailable. 

Again, it has not been possible for the excavators to trace the 
origins and evolutionary stages of the chalcolithic culture that flouri¬ 
shed at Navdatoli. In such a case, there is no other alternative but 
to presume extraneous origins for the chalcolithic farmers of 
Navdatoli (429). From where did these chalcolithic farmer-colonisers 
come ? In this context, our attention has been drawn to some pottery 
types bearing similarities with those from Iran, such as, the goblet 
type of pottery which might be an import from outside because of its 
non-availability from any known site of India as yet. (416). But 
such a deduction from a study of pottery types alone is indeed very 
risky. Before drawing such a conclusion we should be certain about 
traces of this kind of pottery all along the route or routes of travel 
of this cultural trait from outside. But no light has been thrown on 
this point. Likeness of one or two cultural traits docs not necessarily 
imply any migration of peoples. Navdatoli no doubt represents a 
village culture and the chalcolithic farmers of this site might have 
come from rural areas of the great Indus system bearing chalcoli¬ 
thic culture. In the present state of our knowledge it would be 
incredible in bringing these people from Iran or any other outside 
sources. 
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Further, in respect of the origins of the neolithic and chalcolithic 
culture of peninsular India a reference has been made at the end 
of the volume to significant discoveries made in Burma and Thailand 
(429) where we have the oldest records relating to the domestication 
of rice, casting of sockets, bronze axes, edge ground stone tools, 
pottery, etc., dating from c. 2500 to c. 6000—9700 B. C. It has been 
accordingly contened that not only the Assam neoliths, but also some 
neolithic culture traits like rice-production, cord-marked pottery, etc., 
might have travelled from the Hoahinbian source. On the other hand, 
despite the presence of polished pottery dating from c. 4700 B. C. 
the South-Asiatic culture is chracterised by the absence of goblets 
and mother Goddess figurines which are distinct products of the 
Indian and West Asiatic chalcolithic culture. Professor Solheim felt 
that all these cultural traits might have reached South-east Asia from 
India and North. But this feeling of Professor Solheim is yet to be 
substantiated by firm archaeological records. 

The present report on Navdatoli excavations has been considerably 
enriched by the inclusion of the results of scientific examination of 
flora and fauna remains. Besides results of metallurgical analysis, 
magscopic and microscopic findings have been also added. All these 
have greatly enhanced the value of the report. 

On the whole, the Report under review presents a comprehensive 
and analytical documentation of all records unearthed at Navdatoli. 
Besides simple documentation of materials, a reconstruction of life- 
patterns of the ancient Navdatolians is far more important. Here, 
the authors have most successfully drawn up all cultural and material 
attainments and alsb ways of life of the people of Navdatoli. 
Several coloured illustrations of the potter and of the village life in 
general are indeed very much refreshing, but unworthy of any serious 
scientifiic excavation report. Such illustrations might be very fruitful 
for the popularisation of archaeological findings, but it is always 
advisable not to include such representations as intregal parts of any 
scientific report on excavations. 

The Report is otherwise profusely illustrated with photographs, 
drawings of sections, plans and antiquities for a proper understanding 
and assessment of the work done at Navdatoli. Some phtographs 
and drawings are not, however, up to the mark. 
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Most prudently, historical and ethnographical data have been 
profitably utilised in the report. We must not forget that utilisation of 
historical and ethnographical data as an effective interpretative tool 
in archaeology has in fact filled up many gaps between archaeology 
and ethnography. It goes to the credit of the authors of the volume 
under review that all facts unearthed at Navdatoli have been most 
successfully marshalled and interpreted in a scientific manner. 

The present Report on excavations at Navdatoli is undoubtedly 
a significant contribution to Indian archaeology and a prestigious 
laurel to the list of publications made by Professor Sankalia and his 
associates. Because of the simple nature of the presentation of data 
and their ethno*historical treatment in the simplest manner possible, 
the Report under review can be most profitably read with great ease 
by both professionals and non-professionals alike, of course without 
loosing its academic value. This scholarly contribution of Professor 
Sankalia is indeed a must for the study of chalcolithic culture of 
the subcontinent of India. 


S. R. Das 



recent writings on the revolt of 1857—a SURVEY 

Kalyan Kumar Sengupta 

(Published by the Indian Council of Historical Research, New Delhi). 

The 'Chairman of the Indian Council of Historical Research 
introduces Dr. K. K. Sengupta in the field of Mutiny Studies for his 
review of the ‘recent historiography of 1857 in a broad social and 
economic frame work’. 

Not a single work has been so far published on Historiography 
of the Revolt : not even a complete bibliography of the vast 
mass of mutiny literature was ever completed by any one till 
Miss J. M. Ladendorf published her book on the subject in 1966. 
Ladendorf’s ‘The Revolt in India, 1857-58’ in the inter-documeniation 
series, is a major contribution which has removed a long-felt need in 
the field of mutiny studies. Many of the entries in Sengupta's ‘Survey’ 
were docketed by Ladendorf. 

A review of a work of this nature may run out to a considerable 
length, but observations will be confined to a few points only. In 
the Section on ‘Source material and Historiography’, only those 
texts which were brought to light in the last twenty-five years deserved 
mention. Reference to Hedayet Ali Khan’s account was not called 
for; more than a century back, Montgomery Martin wrote a full 
account of his career and made excellent comments on his work. 
Martin had before him T. Rattray’s translation of the work from the 
original Urdu. The* whole series of unpublished papers on the Bihar 
movement and the bunch of the ‘Old English Correspondence’ were 
for the first time brought to light in the centenary year of the revolt 
but there is no reference to these source-materials. Reference to 
Dr. Sen’s chapter on the writings on the Indian mutiny has been very 
appropriate as this is the only contribution, however, short on this 
subject, but there was no need to refer to the catologue of books 
cited by him for these are too well-known to mutiny scholars. And, 
moreover, out of more than three hundred books on the revolt of 
India, fifty percent of them were written by contemporaries and as 
such contained primary source materials of great value. Sen refers to 
Chick’s ‘Annals’, but he does not mention the administrative reports— 
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Narrative of events, no less important than the * Annals*. The 
Narrative of events which were brought into use in the centenary year 
contained primary source materials of unique importance. A full 
list of these volumes will be found in the Appendix to the ‘Theories of 
the Indian Mutiny’. Embree’sAnthology is well in position here; 
Joshi's Symposium also belonged to this class. Like the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal the National Library also published a souvenir in 
1957 relating to the revolt. 

In the Section on General Studies and the Economic background, 
the author does not seem to have been discerning enough in his 
assessment of the works. Sen’s ‘1857’was undoubtedly a great work 
but many noticed the indeterminate nature of his conclusions. 
Dr. Majumdar’s main contributions about the attitude of Bahadur 
Shah and the Rani of Jhansi has not been properly highlighted. What 
appeared in the long content-analysis of a book in page twelve and 
twenty-two sounds vc-v familiar with the views of many British writers 
on the subject—'the bottomless rift which even befoie the Mutiny 
separated the Europeans from the natives increasing in breadth every 
day’. No such analysis of the contents of another work, ‘Civil 
Rebellion in the Indian Mutinies’ was offered. However, according 
to another writer ‘Central India and Malwa, etc.’, seem to have 
suffered from all kinds of economic ills and maladjustments, everything 
from the introduction of Manchester cloth, the demonetization of 
gold currency, abolition of transit duties, impact of Western Capitalism 
accentuated peasant unrest and completed the economic dislocation of 
the country (pp. 17-18). Sengupta might have raised a simple question 
—if it was so bad, why Tantia Topi failed to get any response from 
that country as a whole. Another economist js still more loud and 
relates the economic transformation of the last sixty years to the 
situation of 1857 (p. 19) without pausing to consider that the older 
Presidencies remained relatively calm despite the so called economic 
transformation. 

In the section on Social Background one fails to understand how 
one particular writer (p. 22) alone was critical of the views of the 
nineteenth century British historians that it was a mistake to interfere 
with the social rules and customs of the country, while others 
accepted the interpretation uncritically. But the critical assessment 
of this writer has not been made known. Sengupta again repeats 
“Chatteijee’s contention finds support in H. R. Ghosal’s paper,” 
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that discoateat was due to social ianovations. The readers may as 
well ask if the author knew it for the first time that it was so. Other 
views stated from different other writers w«e of the same stuff. But 
the theory that the British began to ignore wilfully Indian social 
customs, is an attitude which not can substantiated by evidence. It 
is the reverse of what Kaye stated that as a Christian power they could 
not ignore the obligations of a civilized Government. Joshi’s other 
view that the British rulers did so from purely imperialist motives to 
de-nationlise India does not appear to be very convincing. Some 
other views, again of the same writer, frequently quoted by Sengupta 
(p. 24) make curious readings. The mutiny scholars would be amused 
to learn that the territorial aristocrats were on the whole loyal to the 
Government. One wonders if the Oudh talukdars were not territorial 
aristocrats. Secondly, such flat statements that the entire Muslim or 
Hindu community did not favour the uprising does not make any 
sense. In all such risings as recorded in history, only a determined 
section takes part. That the Indians as a whole did not join in the 
revolt was too patent to be reiterated. Sengupta remarks that Eric 
Stokes has revealed that the landed magnates did not join the rebellion 
(p. 24) en bloc. 


Eric Stokes need not take the credit of making such a statement for 
the first time. Rice Holes started this theory in his book on the Indian 
Mutiny and there it lay for years. When Mutiny studies were revived 
in the centenary year, the ‘Civil Rebellion', etc., pointed out that 
Holmes* theory was mere wishful than factual (Appendix, pp. 309 ff). 
Evidence from Parliamentary papers and from contemporary writers 
>vere quoted to show that the talukdars with a few exceptions actively 
aided and abetted 'the mutineers during nearly the whole of the 
struggle. A few years later, Dr. R. C. Majumdar in his attempt to 
controvert this view of the ‘Civil Rebellion* embellished the theory of 
Holmes in his ‘History and Culture of the Indian people Vol. IX, Pt. 
r. The challenge was taken up, and was possibly adequately met, in 
the ‘Theories of the Indian Mutiny’ (pp. 90 ff). The views of Innes, 
Holmes and Majumdar offended against official proclamations. 
Maclagan of Oxford also differed from the view of Holmes. But it is 
not unlikely that Eric Stokes will try to bolster up the rejected theory, 
but he should give evidence of substantial contributitm to this con¬ 
troversy before he ‘reveals’ that the landed magnates did not join the 
rebellion en bloc. 
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III the Section on Regional Studies, the Bihar movenKnt is 
discussed at ^eat length with reference to the works of many writers 
like P. C. Roy Chaudhuri, H. P. Chatterjee and one Ritambhari Devi 
(p. 28). But no mention is made of the *Civil Rebellion* published 
previous to these works and which contained a long chapter on the 
Revolt in Bihar (pp. 159-202), a chapter on Shahabad showing the 
last phase of the Peoples’ struggle (pp. 241-257) Furthermore, there 
was an appepdix on the Historic march of Kunwar Singh from 
Jagdispur to Lucknow. All the unpublished documents placed before 
the History of the Freedom Movement Committee were utilised along 
with the relevant Parliamentary Papers. The reviewer refrains from 
commenting on this omission. It appears that historical research on 
the Bihar movement in recent years has taken the shape of working 
out the relevant references available in the footnotes of previous works. 

The career of Walidad Khan of Bulandshahr has attracted the 
attention of Eric Stokes. It is quite possible and also highly desirable 
that separate works du the talukdars giving details of their career and 
achievements should be undertaken. Atkin’s Gazetteer, the little 
known Oudh Gazetteer and H. S. Boulderson’s Minute (apart from 
the Narrative of Events and the Uttar Pradesh Source-Material, etc.) 
will be of special value. Stokes' work may also encourage others to 
take up a study on Man Singh, Rana Beni Madhu Baksh of Sankarpur, 
and Beni Madhu, the Kurmi Raja of Atrauli. But Stokes* search 
after a pattern (p, 31, and the Article in the Bengal Past and Present) 
from a study of the Scene at Bulandshahr may not be applicable in 
all cases. The capture of the key urban centres by the mutineers was 
obviously a stratigical move as in the case of Ajitmal, Chatra, Chanda 
Kasganj, Khajwa and some other centres. The peasant Jacquerie was 
not a general feature, at least William Muir woOld have resented this 
statement- Only Sherer, of all the British officers found the peasantry 
of the countryside in a state of Jacquerie of the agriculture type 
(Civil Rebellion, 276, 284). Large-scale landlordism had not much 
to do with political leadership=the local chiefs broke out independen¬ 
tly of a common leader. Even in Bulandshanr, Abdul Latif Khan a 
talukdar of about one hundred villages, played the role of a second 
)ead». Lack of large-scale of landlordism did not mean lack of 
political leadership. In the neighbouring district of Aligarh, Gauese- 
mobammed Khan played a part hardly less important than that of 
Walidad, but he was not a territorial magnate (Civil Rebellion, pp. 
79-80). Robertson’s experience at Saharanpur also would not lend 
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any support to Stokes* theory, and at Muzaffarnagar a similar 
situation prevailed (ibid, pp. 75 ff). Stokes starts with the thesis 
that the military mutiny was converted into civil rebellion. It is not 
to be presumed that he was thinking only of casual remarks on this 
point made here and there in mutiny literature. The process 
illustrating this convertion in its authentic form, was the subject 
matter of ‘Civil rebellion in the Indian Mutinies* which he does not 
acknowledge. 

R. K. Dharaiya’s book on Gujarat in 1857 is introduced by 
Sengupta who read the book himself and was obviously satisfied (p. 33) 
that Gujrat played a significant part in the Revolt of 1857 and that 
Tatya Tope visited the State. The opinion of a mutiny historian 
was perhaps necessary to estimate how far the risings at Gujarat 
approached the character of a revolt as was seen elsewhere m India. 
In the vast body of mutiny literature Gujarat hardly figures as playing 
any part in 1857. The content-analysis of P. N. Mukherjee’s thesis 
was not necessary as the book was not avaiiabe in print. “In it the 
author considers the view point of Sen, Majuradar and Savarkar and 
comes to the conclusion that the revolt was a national war of 
independence (p. 34)". The presumptuous assumption was that the 
views of Sen and Majumdar awaited to be strengthened by the 
findings of one Mukherjee. Strictly speaking, neither Sen nor 
Majumdar made any observation on the revolt in the Doab in 
particular. A descriptive account of the flare up in the Ganga-Jamuna 
tract, district by district, was made in a previous publication. The 
same remark applies to Tewari’s unpublished thesis on Oudh It is 
doubtful if the documents used by him throw any light on any points 
not otherwise covered either by Malleson or Forrest. About Hari 
Singh’s ninety-page dissertation on the revolt in the Punjab during 
1857, it is observed that practically the entire population, the chiefs 
and the masses participated in the uprising (p. 38). The statement 
is sweeping in nature. The readers would like to know when and how 
the uprising came on the surface but even ‘Ujinala’ did not lead to 
any sound and fury among the Punjab populace. The author deals 
competently with Palmer’s ‘Meerut’ and P. C. Gupta’s ‘Cawnpore’ 
but K. K. Dutta’s ‘Kunwar singh’ is not adequately treated. 

In the section on the leaders the short notice on Tularam is 
interesting. The conte^-analysis of Maulana Abdul Karim’s acti¬ 
vities is a contribution to our knowledge. On the British side, two 



THE IMMORTAL TAJ MAHAL 

The Evolution of the Tomb in Mughal Architecture, pp. 114 
with 54 Illustrations and 35 Text Figures. 

R. Nath 

D. B. Taraporevala Sons d Co., Private Ltd. Bombay. 1972. 

The book is in fact a study of the evolution of tomb in India: 
only one-half of the volume is devoted to the Taj Mahall. The 
author is Justified in his treatment of the subject as the Taj sums up 
the evolution of tomb architecture in India and marks its zenith. In 
chap er 1 there is a short account of ancient sepulchral monuments, 
and chapter II is devoted to early Islamic tombs outside India. 

The author gives a lucid and analytical history of the evolution 
of this important aspect of Islamic architecture in India with 
particular reference to and special emphasis on the Taj Mahall. The 
Taj—indeed Muslim art and architecture in India—is the result of 
a hapy fusion and harmonious blending of Islamic and Indian motifs 
and traditions. There is a general tendency among Western writers 
to treat it as a branch of Indian art and most of the books on the 
history of Islamic art and architecture excludes the achievements of 
Islam in India. A typical example is The Legacy of Islam published by 
the Oxford University Press. The author’s remark that ‘the Mughal 
art of building has generally been misunderstood as on offshoot of 
Saracenic architecture’ (p. 5) is not exactly correct and justified. There 
is a tendency among Indian writers as well to overestimate Hindu influ¬ 
ence on the development of Muslim architecture and art in India. 
Though the author dismisses the absurd theory of the Hindu origin of 
the Taj Mahall that it was a Rajput palace as asserted by some bi¬ 
gots, he is rather Havellian in his treatment of the subject: to him 
Mughul tombs resemble Buddhist stupas. 

The author is not quite right when he says that the study of 
Islamic architecture in India has been neglected. The works of Cunni¬ 
ngham, Fergusson, Burgees, E. W. Smith, Fuhrer, Cousens, Raven- 
shaw, Havell, Percy Brown, Yazdani, Zasar Hasan and others to name 
a few belie his statement. Also he unjustly criticizes his predecessors in 
the field, particularly Percy Brown that he has dealt with master¬ 
pieces only, Philip Guedalla has rightly pointed out that all facts of 
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history are not equally important—so are not all buildings. The author 
has of course justly pointed out of the European bias of writers like 
Fergusson and V. A. Smith and rightly dismisses the legends that deve¬ 
loped round the names of Geronimo Veroneo and Austin de Bordeaux 
in connection with the Taj Mahall 

Altogether it is an able study of an arresting subject. The 
author has critically discussed the evolution oF the octagonalized 
square tombs as well as of the minars and double-domes and 
rightly pointed out that the Mughul tombs did not stand in isolation 
but were intrinsically connected with gardens and water channels : 
their beauty lies in their harmonious combimation. Though there is 
some truth in the statement that ornamentation predominates in Mughul 
architecture over structure, e. g , in the Diwan-i-Khass at Delhi hand 
in the tomb of Itimad-ud-Daula, this is not true of the Taj Mahall 
where the geometry is perfect. The author has very interestingly 
referred to the secret tombstone on the fourth storey of Akbar’s tomb 
at Sikandra vthose existence was so far not known even to the 
Department of Archaeological Survey of India, the author asserts 
(p. 34). Architecture is indeed the reflex of the contemporary society : 
Pathpur Sikri, Akbar’s tomb at Sikandra, the mausoleum of Jahangir 
at Lahore and the Taj Mahall were constructed at a time when the 
Mughul empire was in its climax. 

Of late there has been a fashion set by Keyserling and Huxley 
to belittle the greatness of the Taj and criticize it as lacking strength 
and imagination. Architects have testified to the correct geometry of 
the Taj : its ornamentaion and grace have not affected it. The use 
of red sandstone in ^ Akbar’s tradition might have added strength to 
it from structural point of view, but the exquisite grace would have 
been lost. True, it lacks the vigour, boldness, grandeur and catholicity 
of Akbar’s architecture ; and it is more a departure from than a 
continuation of the tradition of Akbar’s style. It is more Islamic than 
Indian, but that does not disqualify it to be regarded as the 
greatest masterpiece of architecture. 

The author has made a fairly detailed study of the major features 
of the Taj. He has ably summed up variious data which lie scattered 
in different treatises. Not that he has said anything important that is 
not to be found elsewhere, but he has done valued service to the 
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general reader who has neither time nor inclination to go tluougfh 
bigger volumes on architecture. The author’s contention that the Taj 
Mahall is sinking towards the Yamuna deserves careful investigation 
by the Department of Archaeological Survey. Sketches of plans* 
appendixes and photographic representations of monuments have been 
quite good. A glossary of important technical terms has been very 
useful. The bibliography is detailed and long, though it is very 
strange and unfortunate that the author is not aware of and nowhere 
mentions Muhammad Abdulla Chaghatai’s able and interesting study 
of the Taj Mahall entitled Le TadJ Mahal D*Agra, 1938, though he 
has used French works on Islamic architecture. A major defect of 
the book is that it lacks an index. 

There are also several errors which should be mentioned and 
corrected in the second edition : 

(1) Sepulchrals ( p ^ used as noun as it has been done. 

(2) Nasir-ud-din Mahmud is the name of the son of Iltutmish 
and not Muhammad as stated at p. 13. He did not die in 
1231 A. D., as stated at p. 13, but in April 1229 ( See 
Cambridge History of India vol. iii, p. 54 and Habibulla : 
Foundation of Muslim Rule in India, pp. 99>100). 

(3) Francis Bernier (p. 110) should better be Francois Bernier. 

(4) Qutub (pp. 18,33,44) should be Qutb. 

(5) Itmad-ud-Daulah (pp. 42,48 and at other pages) should be 
Itimad-ud-Daulah. 

(6) Ulemas (p. 36) should be Ulamd, because it is a plural 

word. . 

(7) Taj Mahal should better be Taj Mahall. 


SuKUMAR Ray 



THE THREEJ^UNDAMENTALS OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 

N. V. JosHi 


Pages XII146, Demy Octavo, Published by Somaiya PubliccUions. 

Price Rs. 25. 


The title of the book does not give a correct idea of its subject- 
matter. In fact, the author propounds here a theory of being and 
then prescribes a method which he thinks is the only competent 
method to grasp the charater of reality as visualised by him. He then 
refers to the UpanUads, the Brahma Sntra and the Gita and claims that 
they support the theory of being and the method propounded by him. 

The author’s theory claims to find a satisfactory solution of the 
problem of being, to be more precise the problem of one and many. 
He takes the cue from Heidegger’s concept of ‘dasein’ which emphasises 
the dynamism of the individual's experience of his own existence, but 
feels that alone cannot account for the whole of reality. Therefore, he 
conceives the one as dynamic and abstract and treats the individual 
experience as the medium through which it unfolds its inner potency. 
The one is abstract because it is one, but realises its dynamic quality 
through the individual’s experience. This he calls the philosophy of 
individuation. 

He also claims that what he calls the ontological method is the only 
method capable of grasping the true nature of reality. He refers to three 
methods, namely the epistemological, the axiological and the ontological 
methods. The first tV?o are logical, the difference deing that in the 
epistemological method the direction is from objectivity to subjectivity 
and in the axiological method from subjectivity to objective particulars 
as in the case of education and fine arts flowing from the subject to 
objects. The first has a theoretical bias and the second practical In 
the present context, we have little to do with the axiological method. 
By the ontological method be means the feeling inherent in individual 
existence which can take on the character of intuition. He prefers this 
method to the epistemological method (which evidently is the same 
as the rational method) as in the latter, the dualism of subject and 
object is maintained, while in the former, as he believes, it disappears 
and the two are fused. 
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After having propounded his own views, he interprets the anci> 
ent UpmUads, the Brahma Sutra ( which claims to put in aphoristic 
forms their teachings ) and the Gita in his own way to show that all of 
them support his views both as regards the nature of reality and the 
method prescribed to comprehend it. It is worthwhile to quote him on 
this point : 

“According to these works, the Absolute is abstract and dynamic. 
It creates the world of finite existence by unfolding its inward potency. 
The Absolute can be apprenended through the ontological feeling 
alone,” ( Chap 1, p. 17 ) 

With reference to the task or interpreting these books, he picks 
and chooses passag s and gives them an interpretation which conforms 
to his own theory. Thus he treats the concept atman used in the 
Upanifads as representing the individual soul and relies heavily on the 
concept of Pancakosa as elaborated in the Taittiriya UpanUad. The 
same process is repeated more or less with regard to the Brahma sutra. 
incidentally, he refers to the anandamayako^a and from the fact that 
the commentator is at great pains to show that the Pradhana of 
Sankhya philosophy cannot be identical with Brahma, he draws the 
conclusion that the emphasis is on individuation. As regards the 
Gita, he refers to the couplet 3, VIII which defines karma as the name 
given to ‘creative force that brings beings into existence.’ (Chap. IV, 
P. 107) and says that it supports his theory of individuation. Con¬ 
sistently with this, he interprets Karmayoga as the ‘method of bringing 
oneself in tune with the ontological force’ to give support to his 
theory on method. 

This summary will give an idea of the contents of the book. It 
has two parts. One dealing with the author’s own theory of the 
problem of being and the method he prescribes to gi asp its character 
as visualised by him. 1 he other part deals with the interpretation or 
the Vpanifads, the BrahmasWra and the Gita obviously to seek support 
for his own theory. 

Everybody is welcome to speculate on vital problems of philoso¬ 
phy and offer his own theories on the same. That is the only way to. 
resuscitate metaphysics. So far as the first part is concerned, therefore, 
we have our warm appreciation of the venture. It, however, strikes me 
that the author has been strongly influenced by the existentialist think¬ 
ers and, therefore, failed to adopt the correct perspective—^The indivi- 
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dual experience is no doubt a vital part of reality, but it cannot span 
the whole of it. Such perspective cannot supply an adequate theory of 
reality, just as the geocentric theory of the solar system had to make 
way for the heliocentric theory on account of its inadequacy. 

As regards the interpretation of the different books, the author 
adopts the method familiar to lawyers of picking and choosing state¬ 
ments and giving them an interpretation which supports one’s case. 
Philosophers wedded to a particular school of thought have also adop¬ 
ted the method liberally. The interpretation has, therefore, to be 
taken with some reservation. 

We may profitably record a few facts which do not appear to 
support his interpretation. For this purpose, we may take the Vpa- 
nisadt and the Brahmasutra together, as they are supposed to lay down 
the same philosophy. The Central idea of the Upanifads is not the 
dualism as manifest in individual experience, but the unity supervening 
the multiplicity of the world of senses. We may, in this connection, 
refer to the passage occuring in Chapter VII in the Chandogya Upanifad 
which defines bhuma and alpa. In individual experience, it says, we get 
limited area or knowledge, but in the totality comprehending subject 
and object and all other things we get the taste or bliss, it says. The 
emphasis there is not on the microcosm which unfolds itself in 
individual experience but on the macrocosm. The Upaniiads adopt 
the perspective or unity in totality, not mathematically but organically 
and not individuality. The Brahma of the Upaniiads is dynamic no 
doubt, but it is not abstract- As regards the Brahmasutra^ the author 
observes that the anandamayako^a is almost identical with the ontologi¬ 
cal principle. But Sutra l i. 16 definitely distinguishes between Brahma 
and the individual self. 

As regards the Gita, evidently it has an ethical part and a theologi¬ 
cal part. At the first instance, it discourages inaction. Secondly, 
it is the sheet anchor of the Bhakti theory which encourages 
devotion to the deity conceived as a person. It assigns to it even a 
higher place than philosophising Vide Chapter VII. 16-1 7. 

As regards the expression bhutabhavodbhavakarah karmasafiritah 
heavily depended on by the author, it does not necessarily refer to 
individuation of the kind referred to by him. It is more reasonable to 
interpret it as referring to the act of creation as a whole. 


Hirnamay Banerji 



ANALYTICAL SURVEY OF I^AVASYOPANISAD 
V. V. Mudholkar 

Published by the Karnata University. Demy octavo. Pages XXIV243. 

Price Rs 7,00. 


This book purports to be an interpretation of the Uhasyopani^ad in 
conformity with the doctrine of Sivayoga as developed in Virasaiva 
theology. It eschews active life (Karma) and intellectual approach 
(Jnana) as inadequate methods of spiritual selfrealisation and recom- 
mends meditation on the name of God as the most effective method. 
Prayer is not only petitionary but also helps the realisation of the unity 
of the world of phenomena and the transcendental noumen. This helps 
to attain the condition of mind, where a state of bliss supervenes. This 
in substance, is the teachi^R of Sivayoga. 

The author became deeply interested in this theology which 
nourished in Kannada literature in which he is wellgrounded. He is also 
a good Sanskrit scholar. Not long ago he brought out an English 
translation of the work of Nijaguna Sivayogi titled *Kaivalyapaddhati' 
which in fact, is the source book of the doctrine and in the process, he 
became deeply attached to it. The profound admiration he felt for the 
same actuated him to undertake the present task. The author observes 
as follows : ‘*lt (Sivayoga) affords no scope for predominance of Jnana 
over Karma and Karma over Jnana. The Bhakti is their crown, it is 
their breath. The book attempts to show this in this Upanisad.'' 
(preface). , 

Evidently, the author was very well equipped for the task he set to 
himself. Such efforts to make books enjoying great prestige conform to 
a particular religio-phiiosophic doctrine is not an unusual phenomenon 
in the history of Indian philosophical literature. As the author himself 
admits, he followed the example set by Sankaracharya. There are also 
commentaries on this very Upanisad by Narayana making it conform to 
the ViiistadvcUtavada of Ramanuja and by Baladeva Vidyabhusana mak* 
ing it conform to the Acintyabhedabheddvada of l^ri Chaitanya. We may, 
therefore, say that the author is following an accepted practice of Indian 
scholars. 
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Unfortunately, the author adopts a style heavily burdened with 
verbiage. What is remarkable, however, is that he adopts it deliberately, 
as he thinks that is suits the theme. This is a view which is difficult to 
accept. One would have thought that a simple style is a more suitable 
medium for the expression of abstruse thoughts. Be that as it may, this 
has rendered the book difficult to understand. 

The author thinks that the liopaniiad must be older than the 
Brahmar^s of the other Vedas because it forms part of the Samhita of 
the Atharvaveda. This does not necessarily follow. There are good 
reasons to think that the other three Vedas constituting the Trasl were 
in the field earlier and the Atharvaveda is a late-comer. The purufasukta 
omits the Atharvaveda in its enumeration of Ve<kis (10.90.9). The 
Taittirlya Brakama^ appears to be aware of the existence of only the 
other three Vedas and specifically mentions by name the three constitut¬ 
ing the Trayi. The Chandogya Upanisad omits reference to this Veda 
(4.7.12) as also the Brhadaranyaka (1.5.5). They both form parts of 
Brahmana literature. Evidently, when these Brahmanas were composed 
the Atharvaveda had not yet seen the light of the day. 

As regards the author’s interpretation, the following analysis will be 
helpful in understanding his scheme : 

According to him the first three mantras say that with the realisa¬ 
tion that God is everywhere, a feeling of renunciation is engendered in 
the mind of the individual and he surrenders himself to God. Tyaktena 
is interpreted to mean surrender to God. 

The next five mantras deal with the knowledge of self and with it the 
omnipresence of God. 

Mantras 9 to 14 are supposed to denounce Karma and Upasana 
(knowledge). Karma is traeated as synonymous with Avidya and 
Asambhuti and Upasana with Sambhuti and Vidya both of which lead to 
deep darkness {Andham tamnhi). 

Mantras 15 and 16 hold a promise of the blissful experiencing of the 
fia, the expression Pusa being interpreted as God, as he supports the 
universe. 

Mantra 17 refers to the experiencing {smara) of God (Kratu). 

Mantra 18 is thanksgiving for delivercnce. Here the expression 
Agni stands for God. 
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This tn short, is the way the author interpret the text of this 
Short but very significant Upanifad to make it fall in line with the ten* 
dts of iivayoga. Such interpretation being dictated by a motive has 
to be treated with reservation. As it happens in such cases, forced 
meanings have to be attributed to different terms rather than the mean¬ 
ing that naturally suggests itself. A few examples will suffice. Thus 
Pusa is equated with God even though he is a Vedic god whose function 
is to drive the chariot of the Sun ( Rgveda 6.5.63). In Mantra 16 
K(tam is interpreted as standing for not action but the individual self 
who is an act (creation ) or God. Similarly, according to him, Agni 
is not the Vedic god, but stands for God Himself, the term meaning 
*'all*shining** and used as an attribute or God. More examples could 
be cited, but this 1 believe is enough 


Hiranmay Banbrji 



ABC OF SATYA DHARMA AND ITS PHILOSOPHY 


Surendra Nath Sen Gupta 

Published by Shri Nani Gopal Sen Gupta, 1812, Selimpur Lane, 
Dhakuria, Calcutta-31 ; 391+50 Pages, demi. 

A correct account of religion proper, with at least some tentative 
solution of the spiritual problems that crop up, is what is most 
needed in the present days of all-round social confusion that we find 
not only in India but all the world over. Our author claims he has 
offered this account. The school of Satya Dharma, probably 
affiliated to Brahmoism, is one of the many schools of religion and 
in that respect a sectarian one. Yet the author claims that the Satya 
Dharma as he describes it is exactly the religion proper that we are 
so much in need of. Very few people have noticed that this is an 
unavoidable paradox of religion—a necessary dialectic of spiritual 
consciousness that appears to alternate perpetually between I and the 
universal Thou. 

Anyway, the central point to consider is how far he has succeeded 
in univeisalizing his Satya Dharma. He has attempted, almost 
desperately at places, to rationalize his findings, and no one will deny 
that his motive is laudable. But if logic, as it is understood today, 
is but the logic that is employed by science, there will ever remain 
the vexing question whether it has unrestricted play in the domain of 
religion. Sen Gupta claims he has offered convincing arguments for 
the existence of God and equally for what he understands as the nature 
of this God—his infinity and perfection, his will power and avaykta 
svadupa, arguments also for the unaffectedness of this svadupa in 
spite of its transformation, through stages, into the work of varieties); 
individual selves (jivas) is but God the pure infinite consciousness 
delimiting himself through lila ; this lila, again, is but a testing of 
the absolute efficacy of his gunas in the face of hardest obstacles ; his 
ever-benign intention to bring all that is imperfect to absolute perfec¬ 
tion through graded and ordered stages; the ultimate liquidation, in 
this way, of ail that appears evil, ugly and false and the ultimate 
mer^ of everything in himself and his svadupa—sea account which 
yet is neither the mayavada of Sankara nor the Sunyavada to the 
Madhyamikas ; the creation of the material worth through stages like 
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vyoman^ ap^ etc., and its dissolution in an order which is exactly the 
opposite of this; the nature of true sadhana—Brahmopasana and 
guMsddhana ; the necessity of Gurus who, though very high in the 
scale of perfection, are not to be identified with God ; equal necessity 
of Jnana. prema and kadma and their desired integration ; different 
lokas and their various dimensions numbering almost to infinity ; 
krtma-mukti through passage though all these lokas, though sometimes 
skipping one or two ; rebirth in these lokas, particularly in bhurloka 
which he calls karmathumi; denial of sadyomukti znd jivanmukti ; the 
nature of the indriyas, mams and antahkarana ; the peculiarity of 
the intrition of God which he calls God vision : etc. etc. 

Indeed, he has left no problem of the philosophy of religion 
untouched. He claims that all these he has logically established. Yet 
somehow he senses that there is someting wrong with logic when it 
deals with matters spiritual. This is why we ofen find him talking 
about practicable reasonableness. Often, again, he holds that even 
the vedicts of science are not above such practicable reasonableness. 
This point regarding the exact role of logic in different fields of enquiry 
he ought to have examined much more vigorously. In spue of all 
his genuine ardour for rationalizing spiritual experiences he ought to 
have seen how difficult it is to convince a modern mind. He has 
taken recourse to copious quotations from scriptures to bulwork his 
arguments and has invariably insisted that there is no reason why 
these scriptural verdicts should be doubled. This does not, obviously, 
form part of his rationalnation As logic is weak in the field of 
and as tbe modern mind suspects, or at least has no special regard for, 
what the people said to be high up in the spiritual scale, or even the 
scriptures, say, one would not be far wrong to hold that he has 
failed to universalize his Satya Dharma. ' 

It is difficult to sec for whom the book under review is meant. If 
it be for those who are already suspicious of religion on grounds of 
logic, his purpose has not been served. If, on the other hand, he is 
addressing those who are already credulous, he need not have gone 
into all the philosophical niceties we find in the book. The sadder 
part of the thing is that most of these are not real niceties at all. The 
author does not appear to be sufficiently acquainted with the stalwarts 
of Western philosophy : all the knowledge he has gathered appear to 
be from some college text books. He is not at all acquainted with 
later Western philosophy already known to others while he was alive. 
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About Indian philosophy too, it is doubtful if he had any real touch 
with technical texts, and, assuredly, he has not been in touch with 
Sankara’s and post-Sankara Advaita, with other schools of Vedanta, 
with Sankhya and Yoga, Saiva and Sakta systems and not in the least 
with different schools of Buddhism, though this has not prevented 
him from pouring invectives on them. He, it appears, learnt about 
these systems through casual headway or through some elementary text 
books. His observation, mostly unfriendly, on these systems have 
only spoilt his book which otherwise is in many respects commendable. 

The book, it appears, is meant for those who have great con¬ 
fidence in religion and who yet went somebody to save them from 
possible inroads by materialists and particularly by the modern 
elite. Considered this wise, the book is definitely of immense per¬ 
suasive value, and that beautifully explains the too frequent use of 
superlatives and effusive interjections we find in it. That explains, 
too, the repetitions, almost adnauseam, of some of his favourite 
doctrines. His not infrequent reference to Jeans and Edington and 
the all too credulous talks about what scientists are supposed to 
say on many technical matters quite fit in with the Journalistic 
method he has used. 

But this too does not explain why suddenly toward the end 
of the book he takes up epistemology, apparently in right earnest. 
At some places he has claimed that his Satya Dharma is not 
eclectic. That may be largely true. But, assuredly, his book 
on Satya Dharma is eclectic. 

The five appendices to the book are pleasant readings and 
surprisingly illuminating at various places, in spite of the fact that 
in some of these he has rushed into Sankhya and Buddhism though 
even angels would fear there to tread. Quite serious uptodate 
practical problems he has taken up and tackled as a wise expert. 

If we have found fault with the main book, this was all re¬ 
garding his attempt to regionalize the cardinal tenets of Satya 
Dharma which he claims is universal because rationalizable. In that 
respect he has certainly failed. But the tenets themselves are won¬ 
derful, thoroughly sober, highly illuminating, unsurpassingly catholic, 
exceptionally detailed and every inch beautiful and appealing and 
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together forming a ground base for a fulUfiedged integral philosophy 
of religions which ail religionists would feel attracted to, if only 
listening. Except for the attempt at rationalization, Sen Gupta has 
given an excellent account of these, and when he has quoted some 
sayings of Paramarsi Gurunath these letter are invariably *more 
excellent*. There is not an iota of doubt that Sen Gupta*s spiritual 
experiences are of a very high order and whatever he writes is ab¬ 
solutely genuine. As already said, the book will be of immense 
benefit to the type of people for whom I secretly believe it is 
meant, and they constitute the majority. 1 wonder why it is so in¬ 
different to the work of transliteration of Sanskrit words. Another 
thing, equally painful: there are hundreds of printing mistakes in 
the book. His vow ought to have been made respectful to the 
memory of the great father. 


K.ALIDAS BHATTACHARYA 



A TRIBAL HISTORY OF ANCIENT INDIA 
A NUMISMATIC APPROACH 


Kalyan Kumar Dasoupta 

pp. XXX, 336, 12 plates, 5 tables map. Calcutta, Nahahharat 

Publishers, 1974. 


The title of this work is perhaps somewhat misleading, in as 
much as it does not cover all the tribal peoples of ancient India, 
but only those whose coins have survived. Therefore the flourishing 
republican tribes mentioned frequently in the Buddhist and Jain scrip¬ 
tures are not dealt with. These tribes, however, have been ably treated 
elsewhere, and, allowing for this inaccuracy, the book forms a very 
valuable and detailed analysis of the evidence, mainly numismatic, 
throwing light on the history of fourteen tribes which flourished in the 
western part of the subcontinent in the confused period between the fall 
of the Maury as and the rise of the Guptas. The tribes covered are : 
Agras, Arjunayanas, Asvakas, Audumbars, Kulutas, Kunindas, Malavas, 
Rajanyas, l^ibis, Trigartas, Uddehikas, Vemakas, Vrsuis, and Yaudheyas. 

These tribes are treated chapter-wise, while an important appendix 
deals with coins bearing words of doubtful significance which may refer 
to the tribes which issued them (Kada, Madavi-Madavika, Parata- 
Parada, Upagoda, Upatikya and Vapu). Each chapter gives a thorough 
survey of the coins of the tribe in question, and hence the book may 
be used as a comprehensive corpus volume. Other historical evidence, 
however, is not by any means neglected, and the few brief tribal inscrip¬ 
tions are studied, together with references in literature, both Indian and 
classical European. Thus Dr Dasgupta has assembled and assessed all 
the surviving data on these important and interesting peoples, who 
played a significant part in the history of the period, but whose records, 
if we exclude the coins, have almost completely vanished. 

Indeed the evidence is so scanty that it is virtually impossible to 
write a history of these tribes, in the generally accepted sense. The 
coins, since they do not bear dates, can only be assigned to an approxi¬ 
mate period on the basis of style and palaeography. Where they arc 
found in appreciable quantity it may be assumed that the tribe which 
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issued them controlled the area. The few references in literature, 
together with the coin-legend and inscriptions, indicate that many of 
these tribes were oligarchies or republics, though some were governed 
by more or less hereditary maharajas. Further inferences may be made 
in certain cases, but nothing like a consecutive history of any of the 
tribes emerges from the data, for all the efforts of Di Dasgupta and his 
predecessors. We must resign ourselves to the fact that most of the 
history of these peoples is finally lost. Yet, as the accounts of 
Alexander’s invasion show, they formed a very significant factor in the 
politics of western India before the rise of the Mauryan empire. Their 
coinage, very abundant in the case of the larger tribes, proves that they 
rose again after the Maury as fell. They survived the power of the 
Kusauas, and many of them were still vigorous in the 4th centiny A.D., 
when Samudra Gupta compelled them to submit to his suzerainty. 
Though we have very little information about them after this, it seems 
probable that their power was finally broken until the Huna occupation, 
after which they are scarcely heard of again, but new ruling families 
appear in the lands where they formerly held sway. 

The work under review can be recommended as the most thorough 
and detailed treatment of the evidence so far produced as a single mono¬ 
graph. The author approaches his theme with caution, and does not 
make the sweeping inferences of some earlier scholars of the subject such 
as K.P. Jayaswal. We may have criticisms on points of detail, but we 
must admire the industry and scholarship which have gone into the 
making of this important book. One such criticism may be made 
concerning certain inconsistencies. Thus on p. 126 the author attributes 
the decline of the Kusauas to the attacks of the various tribal Peoples, 
while on p. 106 this is, more correctly, attributed to the Sasaneans, 
with the Indian tribes taking advantage of the 'weakness of their 
overlords. 

We would draw attention, however, to one dubious point which 
Dr. Dasgupta lakes for granted. ‘The identification’, he tells us, ‘of 
the Malloi of the Classical writings with the Malavas of Indian 
literature seems to be beyond doubt’ (p. 110). This question, we 
suggest, is worthy of reconsideration. The Malloi of the days of 
Alexander were located in the Paniab. The Malavas of the coins and 
inscriptions, on the other hand, were centred in southeast Rajasthan. 
Later they gave their name to the region of Malwa. Are we to assume, 
with Dr. Dasgupta and other scholars, a southward migration from 
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the Panjab under the pressure of invasions from Bactria and Central 
Asia? Against this hypothesis is the fact that the Greco-Latin 
form of the name invariably occurs with a double 1 (Malloi, Malli), 
while the other name, Malava, invariably has a single one. The 
Greek word is an exact transcription of the Indian tribal name 
Malla, frequently found in the Buddhist and Jain scriptures to indicate 
a people or group of peoples dwelling in northern Bihar. There is 
more to be said for the suggestion that the Malloi were the descendents 
of the Mallas, pushed westwards by expanding Magadhan imperialism, 
that they were the ancesotrs of the Malavas. The latter word seems 
to be a secondary formation from a hypothetical malu or (if we 
accept the doubtful theory that the original form of the name was 
Malaya) mail, suggesting a non-Aryan, perhaps Dravidian origin of 
this people. In any case the identity of the Malloi and the Malavas 
can at best only be accepted as a probability, especially as the 
former word corresponds much more closely to another ancient Indian 
tribal name, Malta. 

The book includes, as well as the appendix mentioned above, 
other appendices on “Art in tribal coinage’ (where the author finds 
interesting parallels with Middle Eastern motifs), and on The minting 
technique of tribal coins’. Misprints are few, and the style is lucid. 
About 150 coins are illustrated in competently reproduced plates. 
The book can be confidently recommended to all serious students of 
ancient Indian political history and numismatics. 


A. L. Basham 
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NEW WXYS OE DEVELOPING SPEECH IN THE MUTE 


OR 


MOKAM KAllOTl liACHALAM 


Sl'Jit Kl'mau Giiosu 


[Jiitlior's note : Alllioiigli wrillcii by an E.N.T. Surgeon, this article is 
alioiiL a new branch of knowledge, bilberlo relatively unexplored, and is cer¬ 
tainly not strictly medical. It is not even strictly tlic domain of ‘Science’, pure 
or applied, as understood by the universities. This is as much a domain of 
llic linguist, the phonelicist, the litterateur, the philosopher, the psychologist 
and the educationist, as it is that of an otologist, an audiologist, a cyberneli- 
c'lsl, a physicist or an electronic engineer. It is hoped that in this great 
forum of knowledge, more people from diverse branches of knowledge would 
turn their attention to this new field and develop it further as an entirely new, 
iiulependent speciality. 

S])eech i.s a special form of human communication in which sounds arc 
used as the signs of things. Mutes are persons unable to use this form of 
communication. Communication mav be achieved bv other means. There are 
picture languages and posture languages, languages of colour and languages 
of smell, but the main human stream uses and understands speech and the 
"ritlen language derived directly from it. Deafness from birth or very early 
infancy is the only cause for inability to use this form of communication. 
I here are other forms and causes of mutism. Mentally retarded, neurologi- 
cally crippled, or emotionally unbalanced children, too, have difficulty in deve- 
loping speech, btil„ there mutism is only an associated symptom, totally over- 
''liadowed by other features. These, then, are the basic premises of this dis- 
eiission.J 


PinLOBoi'iiniis think that there is a continuous chain of evolution from 
•Jisensate matter to the first throbbing of life, from prirait^^e life to the first 
budding of consciousness, from the rudimentary consciousness to the highly 
I’i'ganised human mind, and from human mind to human speech and language, 
^be innate drift of human soul is towards clarifjing, elucidating and revealing, 
■^dself and its environment to itself and its environment. Speech and finally 
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language is the tool by which the human soul attains this purpose. Thus 
language is the greatest of all faculties that a human soul may possess. That 
is why the ancient seers of the Vedas and Upanishads while discussing or 
mentioning human faculties, always placed Vak first—way in front of other 
faculties like mind, sight or hearing. 

Language is essentially symbolic in character. Arbitrary meaning is 
attached to a sign, so that it stands for a thing to which it has no resemblance. 
In this system as it stands today the written language is very much a function 
of the .spoken language, just as .spoken language itself is a derived function 
of hearing. This is to say that each written letter and word stands for a 
particular spoken sound and permutations and combinations of various sound- 
units or phonemes stand for a thing in our consciousness. Thus our thinkhi}; 
jiroccss is es.senlially word-thinking and it is particularly difficult to think 
of abstract things •w'ithouL this word-thinking. Teachers of the deaf the world 
over know how difficult it is to convey an abstract idea to a deaf child. 

J’isible-ffesticulathmal lantfumje as used by the deaf trained in the old 
method of manualism, or in our own highly developed Mudras of Bharata- 
Nfityam and other Indian dances, or the language used in modern art since 
the imj)ressionists, detc-its its own purpose by a half. This language may 
help in elucidation of oneself to oneself or to a strictly limited few stricken 
hy the same affliction but it definitely sequesters the users from the main 
luimaii stream. They are forced to lead * sub-human existence. There arc 
still some who feel that we should aim at producing happy deaf individuals 
rather than pale imitations of a hearing person, as if the deaf were somelhiiif; 
less than human and we should be satisfied in keeping them that way. For- 
Umalely this group is losing its adherents. In order to appreciate the fulness 
of the plight of the handicap of deafness, empathy together with clarity of 
concept and percept is required. That the deafmute is denied its hirthriglit 
a.s B human being if it is denied the language as*it has developed over ten 
thousand years of human civilisation, is not easy to realise. One is apt to 
think that manualism or orali.sm without auditory control is as efi’ectivc a 
solution of deafness as braille is for blindness. But one forgets that the sym¬ 
bolic nature of language is very hard to convey without the aid of the conven¬ 
tional hearing-controlled speech and the languages that have developed from 
it. Once the symbolic nature of languages is allowed to escape grasp, memory 
and power of abstract thinking become forever lost and denied of its speech 
and its mind the human being slips way down the atavistic scale and a mere 
training lo speak results in a talking parrot, or a performing ape. Happ.'” 
deaf individuals are perhaps produced but not human beings—created in God* 
own image. 

So the aim in plans for rehabilitation of the deaf must be set out very 
clearly first. If talking parrots or performing apes are required who would 
perhaps be able to understand commands then there is a wide choice in methods 
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—manualism and oralism among others. But if we set our sights high and aim 
to produce a full-fledged human being, no worse off than a short-sighted 
iodividualj then the choice is limited to audiological education or acoupedict 
alone and no other. 

Audiological education for the normal human infant starts before birth. 
While still in the mother’s womb, experimental production of very loud sound 
near mother’s lower abdomen, just like strong light, produces reaction in the 
foetus in the form of a rise in the foetal heart-rate, and even violent movement 
if llie sound is loud enough. So that the legend of Abhimanyu is not wholly 
a legend after all. 

The human infant is not, however, born speaking. The ability to speak 
is acquired through years of learning by listening to others. From the mo¬ 
ment of birth and actually even before it the human brain starts storing vari¬ 
ous impressions and gradually is conditioned to associate each impression with 
a certain idea. This is the stage of development of the so-called inner langu¬ 
age as propounded by Myklebust. It is fundamental, to notice at this stage, 
that the deaf infant would have very little inner language initially. For the 
first year or so, while the baby is strictly limited to its cot or cradle most of 
its time, and its vision limited to the ceiling above, the world to the normally 
hearing infant is a world of continuous sound and touch, mostly pleasant, like 
mother feeding and talking to the baby, mother crooning while rocking the baby 
to sleep, mother stirring the spoon in a cup and speaking reassuringly which 
would soon be followed by the comfortable sensation of being fed and fondled. 
Gradually the various other voices in the family and near-relatives are also 
stored. It gradually learns to recognise its own voice and cry. It appre¬ 
ciates the wonderful result that one short burst of its own cry would produce. 
It learns that its demands are met whenever it asks for it in the form of a 
w'ail. Gradually it learns to modulate its cry to a wail, a whimper, a whine 
or a howl, suiting the cry to the occasion. It learns to laugh and smile in 
response to a smile or a fickle. The deaf infant misses out on all that. His 
is a silent semidark world interrupted at times for unknown reason by being 
lifted and changed and fed by a pleasant face which disappears from time to 
time much in the fashion of Alice’s disappearing cat. The deaf infant does 
not, even realise the importance of its own voice so that it remains an unusually 
quiet well-behaved child which does not pester mother with the demands all the 
time,-—a placid child, an angel of a child,—but beware, perhaps a deaf child 
as well ! 

Next in the stage of language acquisition comes the development of recep- 
tive language. This is the time when the symbolic concept of language dawns 
upon the child. For the first time in his life he realises that the crooner at 
his cradle, the great moving pleasant sensation is associated with a sound, 'Ma' 
ur 'Amma’ and such other as the case may be. Very soon the acute child 
perceives that each of the objects of its environment is identified by a sound 
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by its mother which has no relation with the actual sound the object may or 
may not omit^ and the key to the world of sounds as signs of things becomes 
his. Not so with the deaf infant. His is still much the same of a silent world 
where faces familiar or strange loom suddenly into his ken, make strange 
gestures, shake heads and twist faces and move lips in the most peculiar 
manner which remains unintelligible as ever. The symbolic concept remains 
forever shut to him. Soon, howei'er, the parents realise that conventional 
language is not getting past the child’s sound barrier and they all develop 
some form or other of a vlsihU-geuticulational language strictly for home- 
consumption, so that the child understands its mother and .some near-relatives 
hut no one else. The wings of its mind are clipped at birth. 

At about the same lime that the normal infant develops receptive language, 
It also learns to monitor its own voice. He .starts experimenting with his own 
voice and tries for hours together imitating the speech-sounds formed by 
others. This is the age of hahble. The deaf child does not hear his own 
voice, nor those of others ; so he remains silent as at birth and early infancy, 
even when well past the age of babble. The auditprg feed-bach for mice- 
monitoring in the cybernetic sense never develops in the deaf child, or it deve¬ 
lops only very imperfectly. 

It is interesting to note that the age of babble is vitally important for the 
development of normal speech. Long before the formation of the actual mean¬ 
ingful speech sounds, the basic phonemes of the language in the child’s environ¬ 
ment gets imprinted in the child’s auditory memory, together with the other 
pr<q>erties of the spoken language the child usually hears, namely, the accent 
and the breath-period, the metre and rhythm, pitch, tone and stress, pause, 
and variety in tlie lone colour. Not only do the languages of the world vary in 
the use of the basic phonemes, they vary in the nature of all those mentioned 
above. And the babble of the child accurately reflects the speech-rhythm 
and cadence of his mother language. Idp-reading never can give any infor¬ 
mation about these properties of speech, so that the dbaf child even if he starts 
a little babble never can reproduce these latter properties of speech. Without 
constant self-monitoring the human speech loses all its charm and warmth of 
life, its melody and modulations, rhythm and stress, accent and individuality, 
and sounds dreadfully dead. Devoid of all facial expressions the face be¬ 
comes a mask in Parkinsonism : devoid of all of the above property speecli 
becomes a horrible travesty in the deaf-mute. 

The last step in language acquisition is the stage of development of ex- 
ptessive language. The child can now not only grasp the symbolic nature of 
sound, it can even use simple symbols expressed in sound-phonemes for com- 
manicating with others. It may not still use conventional language as such, 
but it has definite .sounds arbitrarily chosen by him and not quite related to 
the thing signified. Thus it may call its dummy 'Boo' or express his desire 
of micturition as 'Si*. It also makes simple monosyllablic and disyllabic 
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words of his mother tongue like ‘Ma’ or ‘Baba’ and then through short mean¬ 
ingful words finally arrives at the stage of forming short sentences of two 
words, around the age of eighteen months. Then there is a burst of activity 
and by the age of three the child acquires a considerable vocabulary. The 
deaf child of course may not develop any type of expressive language at all 
or only a language of gestures. Even, however, if it does develop a few rudi¬ 
ments of speech it has a pale quality and his vocabulary is extremely limited. 
The acquisition of vocabulary is of course dependent on the child’s environ¬ 
ment, as all the previous stages were. A lot depends upon the quality of 
speech the child bears from his elders and his vocabulary on the number of 
various words used by them. 

All the lengthy discourse above could be expressed in a simple mathema¬ 
tical equation. 


HEARING IN THE HEARER -f SPEECH FROM THE SPEAKER 

= SPEECH IN THE HEARER 

This is the basic principle in the diagnosis and management of communi- 
I'allfm disorders. Even with normal hearing if a child is left in a soundless 
environment it would grow up mute and after some years it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to give him normal speech. Cybernelically speaking, there 
must be a working model in the form of soiind-impressios in the child’s brain 
before it can start to produce sounds with any semblance to human speech. 
'I'he stories about human infants reared in the jungle by wolves are much too 
common to be worth repeating, but it is certainly worth remembering that with 
none of them commumcation was possible, and although they had no apparent 
disorder of hearing they could not be taught any human speech, although they 
gave excellent imitations of wolf-howls. They could not be integrated into 
normal human society and very recently the last of these legendary boys died 
in a hospital in India. The point of the story is : 

1. Hearing is not enough. Audiological education is necessary. 

2. Even audiological education with normal hearing would not be enougli 
unless it is started early, preferably at birth as is normal. 

Speech is by far the most complicated co-ordinated function performed 
hy the human brain as yet unmatched by any synthetic production of the space 
conquerors. Even comparatively easier co-ordination, with much less use of 
intelligence, as is involved in learning to dance classical dances or sing classi¬ 
cal mu.sic, is not possible if it is started at a late age. This is why it is gene¬ 
rally accepted that it is nearly hopeless to rehabilitate a deaf child after the 
sge of seven and even at five it is already an extremely uphill task. Five, 
however, is the minimum age at which the schools for the deaf and dumb in 
Calcutta admit pupils apd it is usual to assure anxious parents of deaf children 
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under the age of five that they might develop speech as they grow older. The 
results are all here in Calcutta to see. The pupils, even those who are consi¬ 
dered the gems of the school so far as speech reproduction is concerned, do 
not understand a thing of the normal spoken language, however loudly spoken, 
if they do not see the lips of the speaker. Not even the most familiar sound 
Ma means anything to them if they do not see the lips of the speaker. This 
might imply that they have no appreciable }>caring, but having done a largo 
number of audiometry on Ibis type of pupils of tbe school, we found that most 
of them have hearing loss around 70-85 dll only and the hearing is present 
for at least one octave at the base frequency and often more. I have not seen 
a case of total deafness among the pupils of the schools for the deaf so far. 
This fact in conjunction with the seque.stered suspicious nature of the persona¬ 
lity that these pupils develop prompted our interest in studying acoupedics 
more deeply. 'I'he assurance of Huizing was inspiring. “When the differential 
thresholds for intensity and frequency within this marginal area (a 25 dH 
margin is required between the amount of hearing loss, and the maximum 
undisiorted output thal a hearing aid may give) and also the time functions 
are conserved in the defective organ an excellent result may be expected from 
the modern treatment.” Also continuous use of the residual hearing of even 
one octave, Huizing telLs ns, will finally lead to the hearing-controlled type of 
voice. “It will also be of great help to ihe child in learning to speak with lhal 
kind of rhythm and intonation wliich is characteristic of his mother-tongue.” 
This is what is to be expected on theoretical grounds, too, the first and even 
some second formants of most spoken languages of the world being within 
this first octave. The two criteria of successful rehabilitation of the deaf chilf! 
heirig (i) give tlie child the symbolic concept of language and thereby increase 
his vocabulary, i.e., an increase in the number of symbols that he perceives, and 
(ii) teach the child to use his symbols in the conventional accepted manner 
so that he is understood by others, i.e., teach him to speak naturally and 
intelligently, the first of these criteria is fulfilled wholly and even the second 
mostly by the system of andiological education. 

Thus it seems all our problems are solved once we fit a hearing aid to the 
child’s ear sufficiently early. Unfortunately as I have now learnt from field 
experience this is not the case. The highest human faculty is not so easily 
attained. 

We had earlier in this article compared learning speech with learning 
classical dance or music. We may now carry the analogy a little further. The 
first lesson in learning ballet-dance is certainly not how to do a pirouette. They 
must learn simple leg exercises first. The first lesson in hearing Indian classical 
music is not how to make Mids and Gamahs. They must lear^ their Sargaw 
first. Similarly the first lesson in learning speech is not how to make speech- 
sounds, the deaf child must learn to listen first. Then he would have to experi¬ 
ment with his own voice and learn to control it by his auditory feed-hack 
both by his taiemal circuit mediated by bone-conduction and by his external 
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circuit medi-ated in his case by the microphone in his hearing-aid. The age of 
babble and the stages of inner and receptive language must come before the 
child can learn to speak naturally, understand normal speech al^d express 
himself intelligently as well as intelligibly. 

But even before learning to listen, even before the fitting of a hearing-aid, 
the shell of indifference and acoustic isolotion in which every deaf child is 
wrapped, the hardness of the shell increasing with age, must be broken first. 
Before he is trained to listen we must overcome his suspicions, apprehensions 
and trepidations. We must create his interest in sounds first. Fear is always 
of the unknown. Sound must not be an unknown sensation to the deaf child 
coming for the first time through that unknown gadget — the hearing-aid 
filled to his ear uncomfortably. So the principles of prelingual irainivp as 
practised by us are : 

(i) Make the child familar with sound — not initially as symbols but 
as an interesting sensation. 'I'liis we achieve by asking the parents 
to take the child to places where there are loud sounds ; the rail, 
bus. steamer or air-terminals are most suited for this purpose. 
These are all mechanised noise. 'J'he parents are also advised to 
take them to market-places or city-centres where there are human 
noises too. Then they are advised to have radios and gramophones 
at home turned to full volume and the child’s attention drawn 
towards it. At this stage interest may be created for the ear-piece 
that certain transistors carry. 

(ii) Make the child find out that he himself can make various sounds 
(a) with musical toys, (b) with musical instruments, and (c) finally 
with his own voice. This we achieve by advising the parents to buy 
the child all varieties of sound-making toys and whistles and even 
some simple musical instruments if they can afford it. We also 
advise the parents to allow the child to play with normal children, 
preferably younger ones who are still in different stages of language 
acquisition themselves. The older children, like most adults, are 
unfeeling and unsympathetic and may inflict psychological trauma 
of a very .severe nature on the child. The psyche of these children 
are very delicate and vulnerable and they might go to catatonia 
and regression even with some apparently minor emotional stress. 
Normal young infants who are at the stage of babble and even 
earlier are the best companions for these children as in them they 
find a creature even more helpless than they are and it arouses 
curiosity and often try imitating the sounds produced by the latter. 
We advise the parents leave the child with the younger sibling as 
frequently as possible and encourage it to produce the sounds that 
the baby produces. 
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(iii) Make llie child gradually realise thal in human transaction from 
day lo day sounds are used as symbols of various things. Everything 
around him has a name^ so to say, and his parents make sounds 
to each other which immediately convey the idea behind the sound 
lo the listener. We achieve this by advising the parents to speak 
loudly at the lop of their voice not only to the child but also 
towards anyone who might be in the child's vicinity, and make sure 
that the child is listening to their voice. Gestures and lip-reading 
are made taboo in the household a^jd we advise the mother to keep 
the child constantly with her while doing the daily chores and 
give a loud running commentory of whatever she might be doing 
at a given moment. Chatter away at the child incessantly — that 
is what we advise specifically to the mother. 

(iv) Never allow the child to get bored with sound or withdraw its ego 
unto itself. This is achieved by strict avoidance of any apparent 
attempt at teaching the child to talk — pronounce something 
distinctly anything which the child cannot achieve at the first 
attempt. 

At the first silting we set out these objectives lo the parents. We also 
give a short lecture to the parents of each deaf child individually and make 
every effort to demon.strate to the parents that the child has hearing, however 
little it might be, and then explain the significance of tin's prelingual iravamg. 
We give them the anology of the trackers and hunters who can from the 
slightest resulting sound tell if a tiger is approaching or a hare running away, 
though we with exactly the same amount of hearing audiometrically, cannot; 
because their brains have been trained that way and ours not. We tell them 
about the musicians who can tell the slightest difference in tones which we 
cannot, because their auditory area have association fibres arranged that way 
and ours have not. And then we finally tell them that by constant training 
of the residual hearing of the deaf child, it might also be trained to understand 
speech at a relatively much lower intensity than is necessary for us. 

In our second sitting after a month w'e watch the progress of the child 
and give the parents further leading advice in the same line. This is the time 
to tell them that the paedo-audiologist or the speech therapist can o^ly give 
them a guiding line and can correct their mistakes as and when necessary, 
may even give perhaps a weekly session but they cannot do the whole thing 
as is assured to them by the quack practitioners. This is a 24-hour job. The 
child has to be immersed in sound all his waking hours and even his hours of 
sleep, by allowing him to sleep in the noisiest room in the house. After the 
child is exposed to sound in this manner for at least three months and even 
more depending upon his progress, w'e advise tlie parents to buy the hearing- 
aid. We delay the buying of the hearing-aid intentionally. Good quality 
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liearing-aid in this fountry until now costs over Rs. 600/-. Spending Rs. 
500/- requires a Jot of deliberation, even in well-placed middle-class 
f.aipilies, and if they are advised to buy the hearing-aid .straightway the 
family expects results straightway, and faili^ to get this they turn in des¬ 
peration to quacks w'ho hold out false hopes. The deaf child also before it 
gets used to the sensation of sound and the idea of a contraption inside his ear 
producing it, may reject it outright and then it becomes a very difficult task to 
get him round to accepting it again. 

On the other hand auditory training which does not cost any money but 
only a little effort produces such a transformation in the child initially that 
the parents are transported with joy and are prepared to spend the money and 
redouble their effort. 

At the stage wlien the child is fitted a hearing-aid we also advise the 
parents to encourage the child practise singing an octave without articulating 
the actual Sargams, matching their voice with a harmonium or an organ. This 
is a very interesting phenomenon for the deaf child and the day he finds 
he ran produce a musical vocal lone matching the instrument he gets the key 
to the auditorif feed-back mechanism and acquiring a hearing-coniroUed voice 
becomes easy. This is the time to get the child admitted in the lowest class 
in a school for normal children. This is also the time to get the child enrolled 
in organised recreational activity of normal children in the locality. He must 
be liberated from the apron strings of his parents and encouraged to mix 
freely with normal children. The point I have tried to make all through this 
rather lenglhly discourse is that specialised training by people with a lot of 
specialised knowledge is not necessary for the rehabilitation of the deaf child. 
What is really needed ane infinite patience for the tedious, boundless com¬ 
passion for the crippled and actual empathy with the deaf child—a clear in¬ 
sight into his mind. W^ just cannot afford to wait leisurely for the advent 
of the speech therapists and teachers of the deaf on the Indian scene. We 
cannot afford to wait to be told by others how best to set our own house. Our 
hesitancy is also a form of fear for the unknown. Rut it is not, really that 
unknown. 

Appendix A 

Three charts are shown. These form the basis of the ‘New way of developing 
Speech in the Mute’. The first one shows the stages of development of hear¬ 
ing in a normal civilised human individual. The second shows how the human 
brain usually integrates speech and hearing. The third shows why even now 
w’ith the latest advancement in knowledge of cybernetics and computer techno¬ 
logy it has not been possible to synthesize normal human speech. A close 
study of tlie three models should establish why the new way is the most plau¬ 
sible way. Because it is Nature’s own way. 
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Appendix B 

*A total of twenty-four audiograms are shown, all done by the author perso¬ 
nally in his personal Peter’s Advanced Research and Clinic Audiometer. The 
audiograms are divided in four groups. 

Group I shows the Iiearing level in some aspiring scholars of the school 
for the deaf and dumb. The remarks state their level of attainment of the 
power of communication. 

Group II shows the hearing level in some subjects who have received ill- 
guided help from home and have never been given any form of training. The 
sad wastage of human lives who with a little training could have achieved 
so much. 

Group III shows haw lucky the subjects were in having parents who were 
not over-protective, ruling from door to door seeking advice, nor grossly 
negligent giving no allention to the child at all. They were all well-establi¬ 
shed i^ life and comrauication was no problem to them. Although grossly 
hearing-handicapped, none of them ever wore a hearing-aid, nor ever had 
any formal trailing in ai.y knowm method of training of the deaf. These 
were the cyeopeners to the present author — these were the inspiration. 

Group IV contains audiogram of two subjects wdio can]^ot be classified. 
Then are both still very young and only future could tell what their level 
of attainment of the power of communication and social achievement would be. 

For those unused to see audiograms, it is useful to remember that the 
vertical axis shows a scale of the number of times a sound has to be amplified, 
relative to the faintest sound that tlie normal human ear can preceive, before 
it becomes just noticeable to the tested ear. The* scale is a logarithmic 
one — but it is easily remembered as the number of zeros that one has to 
place on the left-hand side of 1 to get the actual number. This, while 
10 means ten times, 110 means not one hundred and ten times but eleven 
zeros placed on the left-hand side of one (100,000,000,000) or o^e hundred 
thousand million times — a staggering figure ! 

The horizontal axis represents the range of pitch of various sounds 
audible by the humap ear. Sounds are repetitive waves of fluctuation of 
pressure perceptible by the human brain through the auditory organ. The 
repetition may occur very quickly per unit of time, when they are regarded 
by the brain as high-pitched sounds; it may occur very slowly, when they 
are regarded as low-pitched sounds. The frequency of repetition of the 
sound wave per second is expressed as cycles/sec. or Hertz (Hz) units. 
Thus, the figures written below the horizontal line all tell about the pitch 
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of sound. The human ear, mnemonically speaking, perceives fluctuations of 
pressure from 16 to 16,000 cycles per second. It is usually said that all 
the important elements of speech are located between 4.00 and 4,000 Hz. 
The human voice is about 100 — 160 Hz, Humai^ speech contains a spectrum 
of soundwave grouped in three or-more different ranges. The first grouping 
is at between 200-300 Hz (First formant), the second grouping between 
800-1200 Hz (Second formant), the third grouping very much higher up at 
3000-6000 Hz (Third formant). There are transient groupings at still 
higher frequencies usually described as higher formants. The first formant 
and the second formant give most of the information regarding the vow-el 
value while the third and higher formants arc necessary for the exact identi¬ 
fication of the actual vowel or consonant used. 

Further, regarding the vertical axis, it is said that a whisper is about 
30 dB higher (1,000 times) in sound-pressure intensity than the faintest 
humanly perceptible soiipd and the conversational voice 60 dB (1,000,000 
times), and loud shouts 90 dB (1,000,000,000 times) higher. 

It is also useful to remember that the conventional Anglo-American 
schools of thought, and hence the Government of India, classify the hearing- 
handicapped as deaf, and hard of hearing. According to this thought 
average hearing loss of more than 70 dB in the speech frequencies (612-4096 
cycles per second) is functionally useless and those who arc to this degree 
handicapped arc called deaf, while those who have hearing loss thap 70 dB 
are hard of hearing. How these magic figures and the questionable con¬ 
clusion were reached are not generally k^own but the idea is firmly entrenched 
in all the books that deal with the subject. Similarly, another conclusion 
is the more vertical the audiogram recordings' are specially in the ‘speech 
frequencies’ the more functionally useless the hearing becomes. None of 
these ideas have ever ’been backed by methodical and fundamental research 
and, as a matter of fact, might be seriously questioned in view of the audio¬ 
grams presented in the Appendix B, but they stick. 

Appendix C 

Educationists and teachers of the deaf have opposed the idea of letting 
these hearing-handicapped children beipg admitted in schools for normal 
children. They think .special attention are to be given to these children 
which is not possible in normal schools. They have missed the basic issue. 
Education in the conventional sense comes after development of powers of 
communication. A formal child starts learning symbolic communication, while 
still in mother’s lap, but gets formal education in language, lore or laws of 
nature much later. The idea behind advocating admission in school for 
normal children is not that it is expected that the teachers there would be 
of great help to the child. It would be the pupils there, all normally hearing 
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B^U speaking childrenj that would provide tUe motive force to that child’s 
desire to communicate in the conventional accepted way. It would strain to 
hear, exert to utter. I is well-known that among themselves the deaf children 
^cver communicate by sounds. Tliey lack the motive force here. This is 
why it is important never to segregate them, not at least in their formative 
period. Once the child gets speech and language^ he progresses like any 
normal person and has no difficulty in keeping pace with the class. All that he 
may lose would be a few years which arc insignificant when we consider the 
long-term implication. 



SANSKRIT METRES : A NEW APPROACH 
Amulyadhan Mukherji 


Metre has been a subject of study by Indian scholars since 
the very early days in the literary history of India. But it is 
regrettable that little progress was made towards a scientific and 
systematic analysis of the metres used in Sanskrit poetry. Treatises 
were compiled cataloguing an immense variety of metrical types, but 
though the names given to the various types often imply an appreciation 
of their poetic or aesthetic appeal as in the case of Mandakranta, 
Tanumadhya and many other metres, their rhythmic features were 
not brought out by the metricians. Only superficial features like the 
number of syllables in a verse and the particular sequence of longs and 
shorts in it were considered. 

As a result no proper classification based on rhythmic chara¬ 
cteristics of the metres could be made. Metres with widely different 
rhythmic qualities were lumped together in the same group. Both 
Indravajra - -- ) and Dodhak - w w ^ 

.^ ^ - -) are metres with eleven syllables to the verse, but their 
rhythmic qualities are altogether different. On the other hand affinities 
between kindred metres were not often recognised. Samanika 

) and Tunaka were placed in different groups only on 
account of difference in the number of syllables to the verse although 
their rhythmic qualities are the same, both the meties having a trochaic 
rhythm. Only at a .later date did metricians recognise monc metres 
which were based not on the number of syllables in a line but on the 
total moric values of either a whole line or a component of it. 
But this recognition was given rather grudgingly, the moric metres 
being looked upon as somewhat vulgar as they were derived from 
folk poetry and music ( g^a ). Even then certain metres like Anavasita 
were mistaken to be syllabic when actually they were moric, the 
rigidity of the sequence in the verse giving a false impression regarding 
their essential character. In their survey of moric metres metricians, 
even of the 16th century, included only certain specified types like 
Arya and Vaitaliya mentioned in the earlier treatises, and could not 
accommodate the exquisite moric metres found in Jayadeva’s 
Gitagovinda. 
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Moreover there was no historical perspective. The catalogues gave 
an impression that all the metres had always been in vogue. There 
was no recognition of the process of development or of the connected 
factors. For instance, there was no indication that Mandakranta 
came into vogue centuries later than Indravajra, etc., and evolved from 
an earlier metrical type, Slatini. 

Most of the important Sanskrit metres are, of course, syllabic, and 
evolved from earlier Vedic types. So far as analysis of the syllabic 
metres is concerned, the traditional metricians ( who all follow Pingala) 
hold that each verse is constituted with a certain number of 
trisyllabic feet ( Gana ) occasionally with the addition of one or two 
extra ‘long’s or ‘short’s. Only eight varieties of trisyllabic feet are 
possible, and these are—in terms ^ used by Western prosodists— 

molossus ( m ) {-), tribrach { n ) ( ^ bacchiac ( y ) 

cretic ( r ) antibacchiac {t ) dactyl ( bh ) 

amphibrach (7 ) and anapaest ( s 

Feet of two syllables or metra® of more than three syllables were 
not recognised by Sanskrit prosodists as units of metre. Certain 
mnemonics were in use to help one remember the number and the 
particular sequence of longs and shorts in each line of verse and 
also the place where the caesura, if any, should occur. 

No satisfactory analysis of Sanskrit metres is possible unless feet 
of two syllables like trochee iambus ('-•), spondee ( - - ) and 

pyrrhic ( ^ ) as well as metra of four syllables like dispondee (-), 

proceleusmatic ( w w choriamb ionic a majore 

ionic a minore paeon (a group of one long and 

three short syllables ), epitrite ( a group of one short and three long 
syllables ) are also recognised. 

The weakness of the traditional mode of analysis is that it provides 
no indication of any principle of rhythm according to which a metre 

1 In explicating the structure of Sanskrit metres I have found it necessary to employ 
these terms as neither the terms used by prosodists of the traditional school nor 
their approach to the study of metres appeared to me to be adequate or correct. 

2 ‘Metron’ ( pi. metra ) = measure. In Greek prosody it is the smallest metrical 
unit, consisting of a ‘given sequence and number of long and short elements, of a 
period made up of several such units*. A metron is at times the same as a foot, 
sometimes it is composed of two feet. 
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may have been constituted. The component feet in a line of verse as 
analysed by older prosodists are very rarely the same or similar. Nor is 
there apparently any system or order about the grouping of feet. The 
position of the caesura or the caesuras in the longer metres was noted, 
but the prosodists failed to discover any connection between the caesura 
and the rhythmic scheme behind the structure of the metre. 

As a result the traditional prosodists could not perceive even 
obvious rhythmic features of the simplest patterns of verse. For 
instance, Manavakaknditakam ( -w w. ) js analysed as a 

metre where each verse consists of a dactyl and an antibacchiac followed 
by a short and a long. Such an analysis does not indicate any rhythmic 
principle of structure. On the other hand if one takes the line as con¬ 
sisting of two choriambuses (- ^ the rhythmic pattern 

becomes obvious. This is an extreme instance showing how Sanskrit 
prosodists were often misled by their obsessions. 

Of course the rhythmic principle involved in the structure of a metre 
is not always that simple. In fact mere recurrence of a metrical unit 
produces a hypnotic monotone and fails to create the objective correla¬ 
tive of an emotional mood as is aimed in all rhythmic schemes. The 
most evocative Sanskrit metres are based on rhythmic principles diffe¬ 
rent from simple repetition of a foot or metron. To understand these 
principles we have to study the evolution of Sanskrit metres. 

But they cannot be properly studied in isolation. Most of them are 
derived from Vedic metres which developed from old Indo-Iranian 
metres. These Indo^ranian metres were very probably derived ulti¬ 
mately from an Indo-European metrical tradition though we have no 
extant specimens illustrative of the tradition and have only to guess it 
from specimens of Vedic, ancient Greek, and other ancient languages 
that grew out of primitive Indo-European. Some metres in Old Greek 
and Latin are so closely parallel to certain Vedic and Sanskrit metres 
that the conclusion is inevitable that they all belong to the same family 
and were originally moulded in the same matrix. For instance, the 
Sapphic hendecasyllable (-w-w,-ww,closely resembles 
the Sanskrit metre Indravajrd and its Vedic and Iranian prototypes. The 
Greek metre Glyconic (w w ) corresponds to the octosyl¬ 

labic verse in the Avesta and in the Rg-Veda and to at least one type of 
the Sanskrit ^loka. The Phalacean hendecasyllable of Catullus and 
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Martial is the same as the even line in Sanskrit Bhadra-viraJ (.. - w, 
^ . w All these resemblances and several more could not 

have been altogether fortuitous. 

Metre in the Avestan Gat has or Chants depended solely on the 
number of syllables in particular verses and the placing of the caesura. 
There is a total absence of any discoverable rhythm based either on 
accent or quantity, though we cannot now say how far the rhythm of 
Avestan metres was influenced by the accompanying melody. The 
Avestan Gathas are composed in stanzas of 3, 4 or 5 lines in most cases. 
The lines are each composed of several syllables, usually 11 or 8 in 
number, though sometimes the number goes up to 12, 14, 16 or 19. 
Each line is constituted with two or three components, each of which 
consists usually of either 4 or 7 syllables ; less frequently, of 3, 5 or 9 
syllables. The components are marked off from each other by caesuras. 

Vedic metres represent a later stage in the evolution of the Indo- 
Iranian metrical tradiron. A new dimension is introduced in versifica¬ 
tion, and syllabic quantity is regarded as a feature of utmost significance 
in metrical rhythm. There are no definable rules regarding the sequence 
of longs and shorts, though a tendency towards an iambic rhythm is 
noticed. The lines are either trimetres or dimeters. Trimeters are, as 
a rule, either hendecasyllabics ( called Triuubh ) or dodecasyllabics 
( called Jagatl). A trimeter may be analysed into three members or 
metra, viz., (a) the ‘opening’ ( the first four syllables ), (b) the ‘break’ 
(the 5th, 6th and 7th syllables ), and (c) the ‘cadence’ {the 8th to the 
11 th or 12th syllable). A dimeter verse was, as a rule, constituted with 
8 syllables, and called either Gayatri or Anustubh according to the form 
of the stanza. An Octosyllabic dimeter can be analysed into two mem¬ 
bers or metra of four syllables each, the ‘opening’ and the ‘cadence*. 
There are also occasional instances of decasyllabic verses. Generally, 
these correspond to hendeceasyllabics in their structure. They belong to 
the early parts of Rg-Veda and are akin to Vedic lyric metres. Verses 
in the Vedic were grouped usually into stanzas of 3 or 4 lines, though 
stanzas of S, 6 or 7 lines were not rare. The lines in a stanza might be 
uniform in structure or diverse. Where there is a diversity in structure 
in the constituent lines of a stanza, such a stanza is classified as a mixed 
or lyric stanza. Mixed stanzas are practically unknown in later Sanskrit, 
though they were probably prototypes of uneven { Ardhasamavxtta 
and VUamavxtta ) metres in Classical Sanskrit. 
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Immense changes must have taken place in Sanskrit prosody during 
the post Vcdic period. These are evident when we consider the metres 
used in the two great epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 
Though many passages in the two epics are later additions or interpo¬ 
lations, the original texts clearly indicate the lines of metrical evolution 
during the epical age. Practically the entire body of verses in the two 
epics is written in metres which are only rigidified forms of three flexible 
Vedic types—Anmtubh, Tri^ubh and/ago/t. The standard metre in 
the epical period and even later on was the Sloka a modified form of 
Vedic Anu^tubh. Only a small fraction of the number of verses is written 
in metres which may be deemed ‘emergent’; they developed from older 
Vedic types and became more popular later on. The epic metres were 
written as a rule in stanzas of four lines each of which had the same 
number of syllables. Except in the case of $loka and several metres of 
uneven type the sequence of long and short syllables was to be the same. 
Henceforth versification came to be more and more an exercise in 
conscious artistry. The use of ancipitia^ became obsolete, strict rules 
of quantity were observed in respect of every syllable in a verse. Symm¬ 
etry was accepted as essential in metrical form while recognising the 
importance of variety in unity or diversity on the basis of symmetry. 
But dullness of monotonous repetition of one particular metrical unit 
was to be avoided within the line at least in cases of metres derived 
ultimately from Vedic types. 

In the post epical periods creative genius in versification became 
more and more occupied in invention of newer types to match subtle¬ 
ties and complexities of emotion. Older forms were modified, sometimes 
primary types or thew constituent parts were variously joined to form 
newer types. The process was accelerated by impact of prosodic systems 
in non Aryan languages and dialects current among the larger body of 
speakers who were using Sanskrit for literary purposes. But revoluti¬ 
onary or radical changes were never entertained ; only small, unobtru¬ 
sive alterations were permitted at a time so that the modified forms 
impressed as things very like the original. 

A number of new metres emerged when ancipitia was replaced by 
syllables with fixed quantities. Thus Vamiasthd was derived from 


l ‘Ancipitia’ is the plural of ‘anceps* which means ‘space for either one short or one 
long syllable in a metrical unit. 
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Vedic Jagafi ; Indravajra^ Upendravajra^ Salim and Vatornn were de¬ 
rived fromVedic Tri^tubh. Besides, several metrical processes were 
operative in the emergence of new metres. Many of the same processes 
were involved in the development of old Greek and Latin metres as well. 
Perhaps they were connected with certain inherent tendencies in the 
Indo-European metrical tradition. 

The earliest of these processes was ‘extension’, that is, enlargement 
of a verse by the addition of one syllable or even more at the end or at 
the commencement. The second was ‘compounding' which included 
( a ) ‘internal compounding’ or insertion of a foot between the two parts 
of a verse, and ( b ) ‘external compounding’ which implies the combina¬ 
tion of a metron with a metrical type either at the end or before the 
commencement of the latter. The third was ‘anaclasis’ by which a 
short element in a verse changed its place with an adjacent long. The 
fourth process may be called ‘substitution’ which means replacement of 
one anceps or one breve by two short syllables, or of one particular foot 
by another very similu' The fifth process was ‘resolution’, that is subs¬ 
titution of two short syllables for one longum. ‘Resolution’ implies 
acceptance of a new principle of rhythmic structure, the total moric 
value of a metrical unit being considered the significant thing about it. 
It indicates how Sanskrit prosody was influenced by non-Aryan metres, 
and a new group of metres the moric metres came to be used in Sanskrit. 
The sixth process was ‘acephaly,’ meaning omission of a syllable at the 
beginning of a verse. The seventh was ‘anacrusis’ implying provision of 
one or more syllables as a preliminary ( or, ‘take off* ) to a verse 
derived from another. The eighth was ‘syncopation’ implying omission 
of a syllable ( at times even of two ) in a foot or from each of two con¬ 
secutive feet. The ninth was ‘catalexis’, one type of syncopation, which 
means the suppression of a syllable, at times even of two, at the end of 
a line. The tenth was ‘doubling’, a process involved in the evolution 
of longer metrical sequences or cola from shorter metrical sequence or 
metra. A long syllable was often dropped from the middle of the 
double form to give a greater cohesion to the new entity derived from 
an older. 


1 ‘Cola’ is the plural of ’colon’ which means ‘a shorter entity than the line but is 
nevertheless long enough ( about eight elements ) to possess a definite character 
as a metrical entity’. 
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Before we consider the principles according to which syllable metres 
in Sanskrit are constituted, we have to remember that these metres 
could be divided into two main groups simple and composite. Simple 
metres are constituted with verses consisting of a number of metra or 
feet. Composite metres are constituted with verse consisting of two or 
three members, each of which is either a metron or a colon. These 
members arc marked off from the next by diaereses ( emphatic caesuras 
where a word ending is demanded or recommended ) and their arrange¬ 
ment conforms to a certain rhythmic idea. 

The metra or the feet in a line or in a colon are sometimes exactly 
of the same pattern, but not very often. The dominant type is often 
substituted by another similar but not the same ; or the various feet or 
metra are arranged according to a rhythmic idea. It is not always the 
principle of regularity but often that of agreeable variety ( as in music ), 
alongside or even within regularity, that determines the metrical succ¬ 
ession. Variety is often meant to secure an inversion of the rhythmic 
flow about the middle of a verse where the break occurs ; a verse has as 
a rule two or three members, the ‘opening’ and the ‘cadence’, or, the 
‘opening’ and the ‘break’ and the ‘cadence’. The ‘break’ in a simple 
metre is a disyllabic or trisyllabic foot. The ‘opening’ as also the 
‘cadence’ is either a metron or a colon with a fixed recognised sequence 
of longs and shorts. The standard sequences included the following 
important types : 

(I) Metrical sequences of 4 syllables as 

(a) dispondee 

(b) imabic metron ^ ) and 

(c) trochaic metron (- ^ ); 

(II) Metrical sequences of 5 syllables as 

(d) dochmiac 

(e) hypodochmiac (- - —' - 

(f) adonic {- ^ ; 

(III) Metrical sequence of 6 syllables as 

(g) - 

(h) w -, 

(i) w . --, 

(j) -. - - -; 

(IV) Metrical sequences of 7 syllables as 

(k) --.-. 
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0 ) ' 

(m) - 

(n) - 

(o) - 

These sequences were either recognised metra or derived from them 
by resolution and other processes already referred to in a previous para¬ 
graph. Composite metres were constituted by permutation and com¬ 
bination of two or three of these standard sequences. For instance, 
Mandakranta is constituted with the sequences—(a), (g) and (m); 
Sragdhara with the sequences—(o), (k) and (m). The arrangement of 
the various standard sequences was usually regulated by certain princi¬ 
ples of rhythmic structure. For instance, both in Mnndakranta and 
Sragdhara the first component has a slow rhythm, the second a quick 
while the third synthesises the rhythmic motifs in the first two. But 
this was not the arrangement always. For instance, in the metre Harini 
the first component has a quick rhythm and the second a slow rhythm. 
Various principles of musical rhythm are involved in the structure of the 
composite metres. 

There are a few metres in which one particular pattern of foot is 
repeated a number of times with very slight variations occasionally. 
They might be termed foot-metres. Although they are usually classified 
as fixed syllabic metres, they are actually based on metrical motifs that 
infiltrated into Sanskrit probably from non-Aryan rhythms. These foot- 
metres have four feet in each line, and they correspond to the formula 
of drumming current even now among tribesmen in India. Metres like 
Toiaka, Tmaka and Dodhaka belong to this group. Metres like 
Pramitakiara and Druta-Vilamhita are derivatives from foot-metres. 



There is a considerable number of uneven syllabic metres 
( Ardhasamavrtta and Vifamavrtta ) in Sanskrit in which the number of 
syllables and the sequence of longs and shorts differ from line to line. 
These metre emerged during the post-epical period when indigenous 
rhythms began to influence Sanskrit prosody. The moric values of the 
measures and verses in these metres are as important as the sequence of 
longs and shorts in the lines. Moric metres proper, that is to say, 
metres of the Arya group, the Matrasamaka (equimoric) group 
including Pada-Kulaka and Pajjhatika the Dohadika group, and the 
so-called Gatha group ( moric metres outside the lists in metrical 
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treatises) infiltrated into Sanskrit prosody only in the pre-classical 
period, though for a long time previously they had been current as 
parallel metrical types in Pali and PrakTta. They were of non-Aryan 
origin, and influenced Sanskrit prosody to some extent even before they 
were actually adopted. 

New metrical types were designed since the epical age to the end of 
the Classical age. We are not sure when and by whom a particular type 
was first used, but probably the greater poets each invented a few. There 
was practically no advancement in Sanskrit prosody after Magha. Only 
as late as the 12th century Jayadeva turned to fresh fields in the lyrical 
pieces in his ditagovinda where riming moric metres of a unique type 
are used. 



EPIC COMPARISON 
Steve Christensen 


The world of the epic bends the modern imagination to its 
fragile capacity, may be beyond. To keep our bearings, we search 
for a frame of reference—which derives from similarities between 
different epics; the points in common form an entree to the epic 
atmosphere. For the western reader, Homer fixed the tradition, and 
I kept in mind his prototypal poems for perspective throughout 
the Ramayana. 

Incredible heroes, each with special talents; a leadership 
hierarchy based on these talents ; wise men commanding by ‘right* 
instead of might; councils for long debate prior to action ; meta¬ 
phorical and numerical exaggerations ( blood flows like rivers, armies 
include hundreds of thousands of soldiers ); I easily recognized 
these Homeric trademarks in Valmiki. Even a vague Achilles- 
Patroclus parallel in Rama and Lakshmana, even the common theme 
of retrieving a stolen wife. 

And the similarities in poetic devices and action betray 
similar cultural values and approaches. Like Homer, Valmiki 
emphasizes family lineage, often traced from gods.. Hanuman is a 
descendent of Vayu, Vali of Indra, Dasaratha of the Sun, and so 
on. Each poet describes an alliance structure based on personal 
loyalties among chieftains. Each mirrors his society’s admiration 
for warriors. ( Here, Valmiki may be seen as pro-kshatriya pro¬ 
pagandist, the product of an era challenging brahmin dominance ). 
The methods of warfare in both poems—individual against indivi¬ 
dual fighting from chariots driven by subordinates, the bow and 
arrow as the key weapon—show Greek and Indian military technique 
to be close. Both societies promoted worship by sacrifice (e.g. 
Visvamitra’s yaga protected by Rama ). Finally, the poems indicate 
a shared artistic preference : Greek and Indian audiences must have 
enjoyed stylized postures and stock cliches Kaikeyi aud Dasaratha 
and Bharata sprawl on the floor the same way to show dejection ; 
KLamban repeatedly mentions Rama’s lotus eyes as Homer frequently 
recalls Achilles’ swift feet. Both ancient audiences must have been 
less literate and more interested in “getting it** than appreciating 
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subtleties of description, especially since tpost heard rather than 
read the poems. 

But as I looked for similarities, differences struck me much 
more. Avatara or a vanara army in the Hellespont ? Even within 
the epic pattern. East is East and West is West—and after all, 
Homer and Valmiki reflect the two cultures which defined West 
and East and the gap between. Listen for instance how the Indian 
poem praises renunciation. “Truly he who gives up all—/There is 
nothing he does not have”i ! says Kamban’s Rama. While Homer 
portrays men dominated by one drive, self-interest, and implies this 
drive is not only natural but ultimately noble, Valmiki gives us 
Bharata, the embodiment of doing duty without desire for gain, 
of selflessness. 

Woven into the Indian concept of renunciation is the goal of 
tranquility, To volatile Lakshmana who suspects Bharata’s motives 
for following his brothers to the forest, Rama says “But whatever 
the case, you should remain calm”®. Would anyone say such a 
thing to an Achilles or A>ax, a Hector or Paris ? Homer glorified 
both acquisition and passion, starting a tradition that still holds 
the West. The Ramayana doesn't reject possession or emotion—Rama 
cries, Lakshmana gets angry—but places them in a larger perspective. 
Of course, this leeches their importance, the true goal, meeting 
circumst mces moderately, outshining all sidelights. 

This larger perspective follows from another departure from 
Homer’s world-view, one relating to the infinite, Time ; in the 
Ramayana, life continues. Death is no catastrophe, what comes 
after is no worse than what came before. Valmiki says “the life 
left his body” when Homer would say “a mist came over his 
eyes”. In death, the Greek saw an end, the Indian a transition. 
There is mourning, but noble heroes like Dasaratha, Jatayu and 
Vali assuredly go to deserved heavens. What contrast to Achilles’ 
pronouncement to Odysseus that the worst in life is better than 
the best in death! 

I finally concluded I’d made a mistake. Homer does not decode 
Valmiki; familiarity with the Greek provides very little context for 

1. Ramayana of Kamban, pp. 89-90 

2. Ramayana of Valmiki, p. 119 
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understanding the Indian. Because of one great difference, the two 
epics lead to fundamentally separate mental regions. The Iliad and the 
Odyssey arc now purely literature, the Ramayana remains sacred. That’s 
intriguing : what drained religious meaning from one, what preserved 
it in the other ? 

The IHad and the Odyssey seem to ‘make life full because tomorrow 
may bring death.* You do whatever you can get away with. If in the 
process you offend someone mightier than you, or even a god, appeal 
others to stand by you, offer bribes, especially try to win a number of 
gods to your cause. The emphasis is on chance. The gods are emoti- 
nal, passionate, capricious. Yet they are gods, with gods* powers. At 
best, mortals can try not to offend, try to please without positive know¬ 
ledge of what does at any moment please or offend the gods* fancies. 
A tenuous religious life. 

The Ramayana sounds another theme. 

A resolute mind c*'n conquer fate. But you must first conquer your 
weakness. » 

If only this great one ( Ravana ) had not swerved from the path of 
dharma, not even Indra could equal him. ^ 

We may not shirk but we must bear 

The shame and the blame that come by duty done. 

Full well you know the quality of dharma ; 

Glory and joy therein lie,*' 

A realizable principle, dharma, is the supreme power. Hence, by 
tapas the rishi Visvamitra could force the gods themselves to accept 
Trisanku into heaven ; by tapas Ravana could gain boons making him 
nearly invincible although the gods were against him. These are not 
insipid requests to capricious deities, but destiny controlled. Contrary 
to Homer, all is according to order, not chance. 

3. Ibid., p. 170 

4. Ibid.. p.2U 

5. Ramayana of Kambao, p. 74 

Kamban, The Ayodhya Canto of the Ramayana as Told by Kamban, C. Rajago- 
paiachari tr., Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi, 1970 

Rajagopaiachari, C., Ramayana (mostly according to Valmiki), Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Chowpatty : Bombay, 1968 
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If the ultimate is a principle, you can’t escape ethics no personalities 
to tempt with bribes. A boon once granted is always to be fulfilled. 
This is why Vishnu was born as the man Rama : the gods had to stop 
Ravana without violating the protective boons they’d given him. This 
is why Rama willingly went into exile : Dasaratha had to do Kaikeyi's 
bidding or violate dharma. Further, if the ultimate is a principle, you 
pay inevitably for transgressions. Dasaratha accidentally murdered the 
ascetic son of a blind couple ; he must suffer Rama’s departure. Ravana 
terrorized rishis and kidnapped Sita ; he must witness Lanka’s ruin and 
himself. Vali excessively punished Sugreeva ; he had to die. In short, 
law, dharma, is the truly divine in the Ramayana. The gods are divine 
to the extent that they embody it. Nothing tenuous in a principle, 
people can live with rules. 

Still, religion takes many forms. The world-view of the///W wcrs 
sacred for a long time. There were no serious inner contradictions ; 
in itself, it could have endured. Except for an evolution in the larger 
sphere of Greek thought toward emphasis on a Socratic equivalent of 
dharma : justice. 

The drama of both Aeschylus’ Oresteia and Sophocles’ Oedipus 
trilogy flows from discovering the transcendent nature of ethical prin¬ 
ciple. Even unintentional crime such as Oedipus committed had to be 
paid for. And interestingly, in Oedipus at Colonus and The Eumenides 
another Indian concept connected with dharma surfaces. Orestes and 
Oedipus sinned, but the ethical principle includes an eventual dissipation 
of guilt both protagonists work off their karma ( Oedipus is even taken 
from this life without tasting death ). 

More important was the blossom of Greek philosophy. The 
Republic replaced Homeric chance with order (the Forms ) and pro¬ 
nounced pure justice the highest principle like dharma in India. In the 
Timaeus, Plato goes further : the Forms are self existent and cannot be 
changed or violated. The gods work within the Forms’ guidelines ; 
Plato’s own demiurge created only limitations of the pre-existing Forms, 

This view agressively challenged the epic tradition of fanciful 
deites. Plato dismissed literary art misleading and unedifying. Small 
wonder. Small wonder, too, conservatism labeled Socrates a subversive 
for he clearly proposed a departure from old notions of religion. But 
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history shows ethical philosophy won: today we believe in the nec^ity 
if not the power of justice and reverence philosophy next to religion, 
while we view Homer’s work as compelling, lucid entertainment. 
Somehow the Indian never faced the choice. The Ramayam fuses 
story with principle, portrays an active plot but always in relation to 
dharma, and remains sacred to this day. 



THE LATER MITRAS OF KO^ALA 

Nisar Ahmad 


About the MitfRs of Kosalu, there are three views ! most of 
the scholars hold that all the rulers with the—mifru ending names 
of this place flourished after the extinction of the Kushanas» in 
the last quarter of the second century A.D. from the eastern parts 
of Uttar Pradesh® ; some of them presume that they preceded the 
Kushanas® ; and a few consider them to be the feaudatories^. 

The Mitras coins are minted in Bull/Triratna, Triratna/Railing 
and Bull/Hariisa (Peacock)® types.®* Some of the coins of the last 
type are found in association with those of the Kushanas®. So 
the Mitra kings known from the coins of this type can be said 
to have reigned after the Kushanas and the rulers known from 
the Bull/Triratna and Triratna/Railing types have to be placed 
before the Kushanas. Since the princes known from the Bull/Hamsa 
type coins flourished after more than a century, it will be better, 
if we call them as the later Mitras®® or the second Mitra dynasty 
of Kosala. 


1. Sircar writes that “there is no doubt that, in India, the Kushana power declined 
shortly after the reign of Vasudeva (A.D. 145-176)” {The Classical Age, p. 151). 

2. The Classical Age, {Ed.), p.llA-, A Comprehensive History (Ed.), p. 178 

R C. Majumdar also writes that “another dynasty, issuing a different type of 
coins, probably flourished in the third century A.D.” (Ancient India 1952, p.l33). 
This dynasty presumably seems to be of the Mitras. 

3. /HQ, XXIX, pp. 216 ff, 

4. Chattopadhyaya, Early History of North India 196S, pp. 105-6; N.K. Shastri 
holds that they, besides other kings of this place, flourished in the first two 
centuries A D, (A Comprehensive History of India, III, p. 133). 

5. The Reverse device is identified is peacock by A.C, Carllyle (JASB, 1880, 
Parti, p. 27) and Rapson (Indian Coins,kty topi l\. 3; Cambridge History of 
India, I. p.S38), Bajpai also considers it as peacock* (JNSI, XXV, p. 109), 

5a. See, ‘Coin-types’ of Ayodhya, to be publised. 

6- Infra. 

6a. Charu Chandra Da^upta also calls to some of the Mitra kings (Satyamitra, 
Sanghamitra and Vijayamitra) as the Later Mitras {IHQ, VIII, p.354). Mention 
may be made here that to us Sanghamitra belonged to the earlier family. 
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Of this dynasty four rulers namely Satyamitra, Aryamitra,’ 
Vijayamitra and Devamitra are known from the coins. They minted 
their currencies with bull and standard in front on the obverse 
and Hamsa ( also believed to be Peacock ), palm tree and a wavy 
line on the reverse®. These kings are divisible in two groups on 
the basis of the typology of their coins. Kings Satyamitra and 
Aryamitra constitute the 1st and Kings Devamitra and Vijaymitra 11 
form the Ilnd group. The kings of the Ilnd group depicted the 
bird on their issues in two ways : on ground® or on post^® ; 

7. This king is called by Carllyle as Ayu~mitra (JASB, 1880, Part I, p-27). Cunning* 
ham reads the legend of his coins as Su (r) yya Mitasa and takes the name as 
Suryamitra {CAI, 1894, p.93). Rapson first read the inscription as Suyyamitrasa 
(/C, 1898, IV. 3) but later he observes: “The inscription on these coins seems 
not to be Suya^Saya-, or Ayu-mitrasa, each of which readings have been suggested 
but almost certainly Ayyamitrasa (i.e., Aryamitrasya)” iJRAS, 1900, p.lOO) 
Smith rejects this reading because he does not see how the y with the long tail 
can be read as double y” and again he does “not see any reason for reading A" 
(/AfC, 1906, p. 145) Smith deciphers the legend as Ayu (or Ayu) mirtasa (Ibid, 
p.150) and pronounces the name as Ayumitra (Ibid,) or Ayumitra (Ibid, p 145). 
Allan, without replying to the points raised above, holds the reading as 
Ayyamitasa (BMC AI, 1936, pp. 137*8) and at one place wirtes Ayyamitasa (Ibid, 
p. XC). He also takes the issuer's name as Aryamitra (Ibid, pp. XC. 137;. 
Chattopadhyaya also accepts this name (Early History of North India, p. 105). 
Sircar prefers Ayumitra (The Classical Age, Ed, p. 174) Bela Lahiri chooses 
Ayumitra (Seminar Papers on the Local coins of Norih India, p 34). We do not 
subscribe to the view that there is no -‘reason for reading A'' because of the fact 

that the character is drawn as. ^ Thus a slanting stroke is clearly added to 

the right of the vertical of the letter (see, BMC, AI, p. XVII, 18) and hence this 
must be read as A. Of course the vertical stroke though appended with the letter 
ya is prolonged but the letter in question wiih the identical shape is made out as yu 
elsewhere (see the form of the letter is used in the word Yudhadinasy in an inscrip* 
tion, the Ep. Ind. II, 203, no. 17, line 3) as yu as Sircar does. Its correct form 

seems to be ^ (see, MCB. AI PI. XVll, no. 18) The fourth letter Is inscribed 


as ^ (Ibid) and hence it can be transliterated as tra. Thus the name of this 

king can be read as Ayyamitra, the sanskritized form of Aryamitra. 

8. See, ‘Type of Ayodhya Coins’, to be published. 

9. BMC, AI. p. 139, nos. 72-74; IMC, I, p. 151, nos. 30, 34-35 (Vijayamitra); JNSI, 
XXV, pp. 108-9 (Devamitra). 

10. BMC, AI.pp. 130-9, nos. 70, 71;/MC, I, p. 151, no. 29, 31, 32 (Vijayamitra). 
IMC, I, p 151, no. 28 (Devamitra). 
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whereas the kings of the 1st group adopted only the first pattern 
for their moneysHowever, on the typological basis of the 
coins it is difficult to say which of these groups flourished earlier ? 

The other evidence, the coin hoards of these Mitra kings, 
though all of them are not studied in detail, help us in the 
determination of the sequence of the above two groups. So far 
four coin hoards are known. Their details are follows : 

1. At Sahet Mahet, during the excavations carried in 1908-9, 
a hoard of coins was unearthed from the cell of a monastery. 12 
All the coins bear the name of the Kushana kings Kanishka, 
Huvishka and Vasudeva—most of them have the name of the last, 
but there is one piece of the Bull/Hamsa type of the Ayodhyan 
currency system. Probably this coin is the issue of Aryamitra. 

2. Another hoard was discovered from Buxar'3. It contained 
10 coins of the Bull/Haihsa type of Ayodhya and 398 coins of 
the Kushanas. The Kushana kings represented in this hoard are 
Kanishka and Huvishka. Of the Ayodhyan coins, six specimens are 
blurred and the rest four pieces probably belong to Satyamitra. 

3. A hoard of coins was found from the bank of a nala 
in the village Nai of the Azamgarh district. This hoard included 
coins of Kanishka and Huvishka as well as of the Bull/Hamsa 
type of Ayodhya.^ ^ 

4. A big hoard of coins is discovered from Sidhari, the 
outskirt of the citj? of Azamgarh. It includes mostly the coins of 
Kanishka and Huvishka with a few coins of the Bull/Hamsa type of 
Ayodhya' 


n. BMC AI,pp.n5-T. Nos. 4045. 48-57; IMC.l, pp. 150-151. Nos. 22.24,25.27 
(Satyamitra), BMC, AI, pp 137-8, nos. 59-61,68; /AfC, I, p. 150, nos. 17-20; 
SIMC, I, p. 50, nos. 3-4 (Aryamitra). 

12. ARASl, 1908-9. p. 35 

13. JNSI,Xn (ii). pp. 121 ff. 

14. IHQ, XXIX. p. 216 

15 Since the names of the kings on the Ayodhya coins known from these 
hoards—both from Azamgarh—are not mentioned, the evidence of these hoards 
cannot be used in the determination of the sequence of these Mitra rulers. 
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Thus, the first two hoards certainly suggest that either 
Satyamitra or Aryamitra preceded the rest of the Mitra kings of 
the dynasty and since we have already seen on the typologicsd 
basis that they form one group, it can well be concluded that the 
kings of the first group namely Satyamitra and Aryamitra ruled 
first and that of the second, known as Vijayamitra and Devamitra, later. 


Among the rulers of the first group, Satyamitra seems to have 
ruled earlier and Aryamitra later, because out of two types of 
standard depicted in front of the bull on the coins of Satyamitra, 

one^ ^ resembles a standard ( f ) 1 used by Arya- 

initra on one of his coins and two of the standards 




1 ® represented on certain coins of Aryamitra also occur on 


a few coins of Vijayamitra® This evidence also suggests that 
among the members of the second group, Vijayamitra flourished first. 


To this line of the Mitra kings a new name is added by a 
sealing that bears the name Phalgunimitra® i. It has a bull 
standing to \, standard in front, and above the legend Phalgum- 

mitrasya^^. The shape of the standard ( T ) is one of those 

which are represented on the coins of these Mitras of Ayodhya 
and, therefore, it places him in this Mitra family. It is identical 
to one®® of those standards adopted by Vijayamitra. Hence he was 
either a predecessor or a successor of Vijayamitra. But the first 


16. BMC, AI, pp. 135^, nos. 42, 49, 51, pis XVII, 10,14-15; /MC, I, p. 150, no.22. 

17. BMC, AI, p. 137, no. 60, pi. XVII, 18. 

18. /MC. I, p. 150, no. 18. 

19. Ibid., no. 17 

20. BMC. AI, p. 139, no. 73; /MC, I, p. 151, no. 33. 

21. JNSI, XXX, pp. 68-69, no. 5 

22. JNSI, XXX. pp. 68-69, no. 5 

23. /6i</., XXXiri (i). p. 116 
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possibility can bS set aside if we remember that some of the 
shapes of the standard represented on the coins of the preceding 
king Aryamitra do occur on a few coins of Vijayamitra. 

Here two more sealings which have the name of Vijayamitra, 
published by Tripathi®^ and Thaplyal® '"’ may be recorded. They 
have : Bull standing 1 ; standard in front; below taurine symbol 
in a U-shaped design above Vijayamitrasya. The standards represented 
on these sealings are similar to those which occur on the coins 
of Vijayamitra of this dynasty*Hence they can be ascribed to 
him. Thus the order of succession of these Mitra rulers seems 
to be as ; i) Satyamitra ; ii) Aryamitra, iii) Vijayamitra, iv) Phal- 
gunlmitra, and v) Devamitra. 

Rapson ascribes the coins of these rulers between second 
century B. C. and 50 A. Carllyle, writing on a coin of 

Aryamitra, surmises that “this king must have been one of the 
latest of the dynasty as the letters of the legend belong to the 
later Gupta period.®® Smith says “I do not think the coins are 
later than 150 A.D., and they may be earlier.”*» Allan appears 
to have assigned them roughly to the second century A.D.®^ 

Sircar thinks that they “appear to have flourished after the end of 
the Kushana rule in the eastern U. P. saying “shortly after the reign 

24. BMC. AU p. 139, no 72. pi. XVfll, I, IMC, I. p. 151, nos. 34-35. 

25 JNSI, XXVIll, pp. 207-8 

26 Ibid., XXX, p. 69, no. 3 

27. E J. Rapson writes : "The square inscribed pieces, most of which are also cast, 
may belong to the 2nd cent. B.C. The other coins, which bear names ending 
in—mitra (Plate IV,3) seem to belong to the same and following centuries” 
{Indian Coi'm, p. II)* The said illustrated coin (Plate IV. 3) have the name of 
Aryamitra. Hence the date-assigned by him to the Mitras appears to be for the 
members of this Mitra house. Again, the title, ‘coins of Native Indian States 
from the Earliest times to c.SOA.D.’, of the section concerned of this book {Ibid, 
p.lO) makes it clear that their reign period cannot be pushed later than the first 
half of the first century A.D. 

28. J.A.S.B, 1880, Part 1, p,27. 

29. 5MC, I, p. 145 

30. Allan holds that the reigns of seven rulers—Kumudasena. Ajavarman, Samgh- 
mitra, Viiayamitra, Aryamitra, Satyamitra and Devamitra—“probably covered 
the first two centuries A.D.” (BMC, /4/. p.XC) Here we are concerned with the 
last four Mitra kings. They, to us, flourished later than the earlier three. And, 
as their reign period might not have extended over more than a century, they can 
be placed in the second century A.D. in the chronological scheme of Allan. 

31. The Age of Imperial Unity (Ed.), p.l74 
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of Vasudeva”, whose rale extended from 145 to 176 A. D. ® Altekar 
writing on the coins of the Buxar hoard, observes : “The hoard makes 
it clear that the Ayodhya rulers like Satyamitra, Aryamitra, Vijaya- 
mitra” may be placed “in the second century A. D.” ® ® He makes four 
different types of statements at one place ; first, these Mitras “were 
most probably slightly later than the time of Kanishka and Vasudeva ; 
second “probably they ruled as the feudatories of the Kushanas and 
were allowed to issue coins ; ’’ Third, Kushanas lost their hold on 
Magadha towards the end of the reign of Havishka, i, e., in c 140 A.D 
since the last Kushana king represented in the Buxar hoard is Huvishka; 
and fourth, “the present board was undoubtedly buried about 50 years 
after the death of Huvishka.” Now the question arises. Which was 
the power to throw out the suzerainty of the Kushatias from Magadha ? 
Was it some one else or the Mitras ? In this connection the Buxar 
hoard is the only evidence and this certainly suggests that Satyaniitra 
ousted the Kushanas in c. 140 A. D. But Altekar's second proposal 
takes the Mitra kings in between 180 and 200 A. D. as to him Vasudeva 
died in c. 180 A. D. 3 6 and in face of the fourth surmise that the Buxar 
hoard was buried about SO years after 140 A. D., they have to be placed 
within ten years 140+50=190-180= 10 years. Again his third sugges¬ 
tion contradicts the earlier two statements. Accordingly the Mitras 
have to be regarded as the contemporary of the Kushanas and if the 
evidence of the Buxar hoard is explained in terms of it, we have to say 
that Satyamitra was the latest contemporary, of the Kushana king 
Huvishka. Gupta also wonders as to why “the Kushanas would have 
permitted a feudatory family ruling at Ayodhya to issue its own coinage.” 
He also questions rightly : But even if we presume that they did permit 
the minting to their Ayodhya feudatories, how is that we did not find 
any Kushana influence over these coins ? He again points out, “If the 
Ayodhya feudatories issued their own coins, it is natural to expect that 
their coins would have been more in currency than that of the 
Kushanas.” Therefore, he concludes; “In the absence of any such 
evidence the suggestion of Kushana domination of Ayodhya during the 
reigns of Mitra kings is an improbability.” 3 7 


32. tbid., p.lSl 

33. JNSl,Kll (II)p.23 

34. tbid. 

35. ibid . p.122. 

36. The Vakaiaka-Gupta Age, I9S4, p 13 

37. Ibid. 
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Chattopadhyaya while referring to the history of Ayodhya does not 
seein to be very clear. At one place he takes Ayodhya to have emerged 
as an independent s e petty state not before the ‘1st century B.C. s® and 
that it continued to exist till it was “conquered by the Kushanas in the 
second half of the first century A. D.” 4o because the Tibetan sources 
tell us that “Kanishka led an army into India and overthrew the king 
of Soked, i.e., Saketa or Ayodhya”i it is also revealed by the annals 
of the Hou Han shu and the Wei-lUeh that the Yueh-chih, evidently 
Kanishkha I, conquered Sha-chi ^Saketa.^i* But further Chatto¬ 
padhyaya writes that “the coins of Ayodhya may be divided into three 
distinct groups ; the first, with punch mark symbols belong to the third 
century B. C. : the coins belonging to Muladeva, Visakhadeva, Dhana- 
deva, l^ivadatta and Naradatta have been assigned to the centuries imme¬ 
diately preceding the Christian era ; the third class of coins mentioning 
the names of kings like Satyamitra, Aryamitra, Kumudasena, Ajavar- 
man and others ‘probably covered the first two centuries A. D.* showing 
that the rulers of the last group were subordinates under Kanishka and 
his successors” He also refers to two hoards in which Kushana and 
Ayodhyan coins occur together.^s Analysing the above statement we 
notice two contradictory hypotheses: one, that Ayodhya lost its indepen¬ 
dent existence to the Kushanas “in the second half of the first century 
A. D. ; another, that the autonomous status of this principality ended 
before the Christian era began as the coins of the second class, which 
were minted before the Kushana’s entry in this region, are dated “to the 
centuries immediately preceding the Christian era.” In the latter case we 
have to record a span of time in which this region did not have any 
ruling family because, according to him another history of Ayodhya 
started in the last quarter of the first century A. D. as the rulers known 
from the coins of class third “were the subordinates under Kanishka and 
his successors.” Also if the pre-Kushana coins are dated ‘to thecenturies 
immediately preceding the Christian era we must have been told by him 

38. IHQ, XXIX, p.217 

39. S. Chattopadhyaya, opxit. p.28 

40. Ibid., p 49 

41. Ibid., p. 55 

4la. B H, Mukhttjee. The Kushanas and the Deccan, Parti, pp. 20-21, 30-41. The 
Kushana hold over Kosata will be dealt elsewhere. 

42. Ibid., p. 101 

43. Ibid., p. 105-6. 
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about the sources on which he postulates that this kingdom enjoyed its 
autonomy prior to the Kushana advent in its region. Again here we 
can recall; firstly if the Mitras of Ayodhya were the feudatories of the 
Kushanas, “how is that we do not find any Kushana influence over 
these coins ^4 Secondly, the coin hoards in which the Kushana as 
well us the Ayodhyan coins occur, contain Kushana coins in large 
numbers and if the Mitras were the feudatories “their coins would have 
been more in currency than that of the Kushanas’'4 6^ and thirdly, we 
are surprised to note that Ayodhya and other local states were allowed 
“to enjoy local autonomy” but not the Yaudheyas 4®. Chattopadhyaya 
also holds on the evidence of the Geographike of Ptolemy, that in c 140 
A. D. the Murundas had come to power over this region”.4 6« But to 
us this suggestion is not acceptable. Gupta also discussed another 
alternative : “However, it may be assumed that Mitra kings were for¬ 
merly feudatories of the Kushanas during the height of that empire. In 
that period they did not issue their own coins. But on its fall when 
they became ( sic ) independent they isstied their own coins. This may 
well account for the constitution of the hoards. But we have nothing to 
show that Mitra coins dated to the period after the Kusanas.” 4 7 

He does not seem to be constant m his own views ; once he suggests 
that the kings would have ruled upto the end of second centuiy A. D., 
and they may even go upto third century A.D. if a proper history is con¬ 
structed ^ ® : but later he says that “they cannot in any case be placed 
later than second century A. D. ‘ Then he concludes : So, there is 
nothing for the present to suggest the contemporaneity of the Mitra 
kings of Ayodhya with the Kushana kings or their posteriority to them® ® 
Therefore, he comes forth with the new suggestion that “the numismatic 
evidences place them earlier than the Kushanas, i. e., the Mitra coins 
were followed by the Kushana coins in the later part of the second cen- 


44. Ibid., p. 102 

45. IHQ, XXIX, p, 217 

46. Ibid. 

47. Chattopadhyaya. op. cit., p. 106 
47a. /6id..p.l44 

48. IHQ, XXIX, p. 217 
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turyA. D. in this area” But here, too, he contradicts it by his 
another statement ‘‘that no coins of the Kushanas were current within 
first, second century A. D. in eastern U. P., Bihar, and Orissa.” 

And again he goes back to hold that “the Kushana coins were used from 
the second century A. D. by the people of this region in the absence 
of their own coins”.®» Thus the above scholar sometimes suggests 
that in this region the Kushana coins became current in the second cen¬ 
tury A. D. and sometimes he holds that they did not circulate in that 
century. 

The ground on which Gupta proposes that the coins of the Mitras of 
Ayodhya ceased in the later half of the second century A. D. is : ‘ These 
Ayodhya coins are comparatively few in number in all these hoards. 
According to that axiom of numismatics they show that either they were 
issued earlier than the Kushana coins or after them” but to him there is 
nothing to show that Mitra coins dated to the period after the 
Kushanas”®"*. In support of this he places the argument :“The study of 
the coinage of Ayodhya and Kausarnbi, with a view to reconstruction of 
the local history, shows that the Mitras of Ayodhya were the off-shoots 
of the Kausarnbi dynasty, which remained confined to Ayodhya and 
flourished within first two centuries of the Christian era.”® ® At Kumra- 
har, the ancient site of Pataliputra, the Kushana coins come from the 
deposits of Period HI of its excavation® ® and no coin of the Mitra dya- 
nasties of Ayodhya and Kausarnbi occurs in that or the preceding 
period ®®“ But the Kushana coins in the view of Gupta reached here in 
course of trade. So can we imagine that Bihar was governed by none of 
the three powers, the Mitra dynasties of Kausarnbi and Ayodhya and the 
Kushanas, of the time and this region of geopolitical importance was 
knowingly left in the «tate of anarchy or all of them failed to bring them 
under their sceptres ? According to him, ‘‘we know little about the poli¬ 
tical conditions of Bihar for centuries before the rise of the Guptas”®’ 

5\. Ibid, p2\S 

52. Loc. cit. 

53. Ibid. 

54. Ibid, pp. 219-20 

55. Ibid, p. 216 

56. Ibid, p 218 

57. A.S. Attekar and V.K. Mishra, Report on Kumrahar Excavations—\9Sl‘SS, p.99. 
Of course one Ayodhyan Buli/Hasma type piece is found from Kumrahar ( ibid, 
p. 99) but it is from the surface. 
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However, we meet with the finds of the coins of the Mitras of Ayodhya 
at Buxar and Kumrahar. And, the coins of the Kushanas are found from 
the different sites of Bihar, such as Vaisali, Patna, Buxar, Raocbi and 
Champaran. Is it not appropriate if we, in the absence other adequate 
materials reconstruct the history of this region on the basis of the numi¬ 
smatic evidence. Again the occurrence of a few coins in the hoards in 
comparison to the number of the Kushana coins must not be taken as a 
surprising phenomenon because it is a well known feature of the history 
of Indian Numismatics that the local coins are found less in number 
than the Kushana currency. Also we may refer to one of his conclusions 
regarding the contents of the hoards that the less number of the 
Ayodhya coins may be interpreted to have been issued after the 
Kushanas. Gupta also writes that “it is very probable that people used 
the Kushana copper coins which was current in the neighbouring areas 
of Kanyakubja and Mathura” ® ® in this region after the fall of the 
Kushanas®® when they “felt shortage of their coins”®®. But it is highly 
strange that in the coin hoards of the Kushanas discovered from 
different parts of Bihar, the last represented Kushana king is Huvishka, 
though they were formed after second century A. D. and in between 
this and the time of Huvishka one of his well known successors namely 
Vasudeva ascended the Kushana throne and struck a good number of 
coins in his name. 

Puri also writes that they “seem to have preceded the Kushana 
hold over this region.”®^ However, we can mention that of the 
available evidence, the excavations at Kumrahar does not help us 
in the determination of the sequence of the Mitras, since the Ayodhya 
coin comes from the surface ; but the palaeography of the coin¬ 
inscriptions of these kings places them after the great Kushana 
kings.®* The characters of the alphabets of the coins of these 
Mitra kings resemble with those of the Magha inscriptions dated in 
the years 81 and 87—159 and 165 A. C. So it is more reasonable 

58. IHQ, XXIX, p. 219 

59. ibid. 

60. Ibid, 218 p. 

61. Ibid, p. 220 

61. B.N. Purl, India with Time of Patoiijali. p. 1968. 

62. A.H. Dani, p. 48, points out that “some of the still latter coins of KauSambi, like 
that of Dhanadeva, and of Ayodhya, must have been issued after the Kushanas” 
{Indian Palaeography, p. 62). 
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to put them after the Kushana kings Kanishka and Huvishka rather 
than in their tiroes. 

Altekar and Miahra hold that “a few coins of the Mitra 
dynasty of Ayodhya have been found in the Buxar hoard as well 
as Kumrahar excavations but their presence in Bihar is probably 
due to commerce.” They adhere that ‘‘sometime during the 2nd 
half of the 1st century A.D. Pataliputra passed under the sway of 
the Kushanas but “sometime in the reign of Huvishka the 
Kushanas lost their hold over Bihar and Patna” and “even after 
the withdrawal of the Kushanas, some Scythian chiefs continued to 
rule at Pataliputra”® 4 The Jain texts,®® the Chinese records®« and 
the Puranas®"^ indicate that some rulers of foreign stock 
flourished at Pataliputra.” The first two evidences name them as 
Murundas. The Jain traditions inform us that they occupied Pataliputra 
in the third century A. D. We learn from the Chinese account that 
during the rule of the Wu dynasty (220—277 A.D. ) the king 
Meou—loun, identified with Murunda, received a Cambodian amba¬ 
ssador. The Puranas refer to Visvasphani or Visvasphurji, presumably 
a Murunda king. The presence of the persons belonging to the 
outside origin on the ruins of the Kushana realm at this place 
evidently proves them to be the provincial officials under the Kushanas. 
Therefore the termination of the Kushana hold over Pataliputra 
‘sometimes in the reign of Huvishka’ (c. 106—c. 138 A. D.) must 
not be regarded simply as the ‘withdrawal of the Kushanas’ but a 
rebellion headed by the foreign provincial governor. However, this 
supposition is also baseless b^ause in the Jain tradition they “are 
described as having cordial relations with the Kushanas of Purusapura” 
(Peshawar).®® Ahso it is not appropriate to conjecture that in 
the time of Huvishka, the governor of Magadha, raised the banner 
of independence since we know that “the two parts of the Kushana 

63. Compare the letters of the coins of Aryamitra {BMC, AI, XVII. 18) with those of 
the Maghas (£/, XXiii, pi. facing p. 248; Ibid, XXIV, pi. facing p. 2S6). 

64. A S. Altekar and V K. Mishra, Report on Kumrahar Excavations 1951-1955, 
1955. p. 10. 

65. J.P. Jain, The Jaina sources of the History of Ancient India, 149,245 ; 

NirvUna-Kalikti of PddaliptScSrya, Int : 10. 

66. Levi, S. Deux Peuples meconnus in Melages Charles Des Harlez, PP. 176-85; 
quoted in Early History of Indian History, p. 144 fn. 20; ibid, pp. 144-5. 

67. Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 52 and (fn. 28-29) p. 73 and fn. 12. 

68 . J P. Jain, op. cit., p. 149 
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dominion were again united under the suzerainty of Huvishka*'.^* 
In this case they had to face the blow from two sides, the imperial 
Kushana power and the indigenous house subdued by the Kushanas, 
as Attekar and Mishra themselves admit : “It is not unlikely that 
for sometime in the first or the second century, the city might have 
passed under the Mitra dynasty ruling at Gaya.”'^o g. p. gingh, 
reviewing the work, ‘Pataliputra Excavation 1955-56, written by 
B. P. Sinha, suggests ; “Indian literary tradition speaks of Murunda 
rule at Pataliputra about the second century A. D. sometime before 
the rise of the Guptas. Ptolemy (c. 145 A. D ) refers to the Maroundai 
( Marunda ) in the same region.”^ Sircar remarks that it is “difficult 
to say whether Ptolemy’s Maroundai are the Murundas or the 
Pundras of North Bengal. ’ 2 We accept that Ptolemy’s Maroundai 
refers to the Murundas but nowhere his narration proves 
that the Murundas in his time occupied Pataliputra.*^» The Jain 
texts and the Chinese account definitely date the Murundas’ occupation 
of Pataliputra in the third century A- Pargiter also places 

Visvasphani in the third century A. D.*'® We, too, record our 
ignorance of the ‘Indian literary’ evidence which “speaks of the Murunda 
rule at Pataliputra about the 2nd century A. D.” Thus it is certain 
that the Murundas got control over Pataliputra in the third century 
A. D. and not in the second century A. D. Therefore, will it not be 
possible to say that this Mitra dynasty, not in the time of but, 
after Huvishka again came to power by throwing off the Kushana yoke 
and they were ousted from this region by the Murundas who 
happened to be the governors of the Kushanas at Pataliputra. Here 
wc can also suggest that they extended the sphere of their control 
over Kosala gradually and even after their swaj^ over Pataliputra 
ended they continued to rule over Kosala. 

In the Buxar coin hoard the last represented Kusana emperor is 
Huvishka and whereas in the Sahet Mahet coin hoard the last 


69. Chattopadhya>a, op cit , p. 112 
70 Report on Kumrahar Excavations, p. 10 

71. J/t/f/. V. p 400 
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74. Supra. 
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Kushana king is Vasudeva. Can the contents of the hoards not be 
interpreted to mean that in Magadha the Kushana rule ended 
after the death of Huvishka and in the northern parts of Kosala it conti¬ 
nued upto the time of Vasudeva ? Again may we not also infer on the 
basis of the coin hoards referred to above, as the Buxar coin hoard 
includes the money of Satyamitra and the Sahet Mahet coin hoard con¬ 
tains a metallic piece of Aryamitra, that Satyamitra rose to power in 
Magadha just after the death of the Kushana emperor Huvishka and 
Aryamitra snatched the northern part of Kosala from the Kushana 
empire just after the termination of Vasudevas rule ? 

The coins of Satyamitra are diwjovered from Ayodhya"^® and 
Buxar. Therefore, it appears that Satyamitra was the person who 
threw off the yoke of the foreign subjugation from the lands of 
Magadha and parts of Kosala. His coins also occur in the coin 
cabinet of the Allahabad Museum’If they are presumed to 
have come from the vicinity of Allahabad can it be suggested 
that he also attempted to extend his suzerainty towards this region ? 
The coins of Aryamitra are found from Ayodhya’® and Sahet- 
Mahet. They also occur in the coin-cabinet of the Allahabad 
Museum’^. Thus he only seems to have maintained the territories 
of Uttar Pradesh. Perhaps Magadha slipped away from his hands. 
However, in all probability he included the northern part of Kosala 
in his dominion just after the death of the Kushana king Vasudeva. 
The issues of Vijayamitra are obtained from Ayodhya®*’ and 
Sahet Mahet®!. So he appears to have ruled over the entire 
parts of Kosala. The sealing of Phalgunimitra comes from Raj- 
ghat ( Varanasi ) and hence it can be presumed that he possibly 
had the control over most of the parts of Kosala. But the find 
spots of the coins of Devamitra are unknown and, therefore, it is 
difficult to say, whether he maintained the territories handed over 
to him by his predecessor or not. 

76. CAI, pp. 90.93 pi. IX. 12 

77. JNSI, XXIM, p. 416 

78. CAI, pp. 90, fn. 94, pi. IX. 14-15 Cunningham pronounces the name of the king 
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79. /1V5/, XXIII, p. 416 
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Rapson writing on the coins of PaHchaia remarks that "there 
is probably, too, some connection between these coins and 
the Mitra coins found at Ayodhya*® but he himself, while 
he writes on the cwns of Ayodhya, admits that “the relation of 
these Mitra coins to those found in N. Paficala...arc at present 
matters of uncertainty*’®®. K. P. Jayaswal feels that these “princes 
wi<l be either ^uhgan or Kanvan, which, it is difficult to distinguish 
owing to their similar name-endings, very likely, the Ayodhya 
{ Kosala ) branch of Suhgas continued for the 45 year period of 
the Kanva rule in a subordinate capacity.” Hut Jagannath rightly 
refutes it because ‘ there is no possibility of a link between the 
l^uhgas and these ‘Mitra’ kings”®®. According to us the Sungas 
of Ayodhya became extinct long before the advent of the Kushanas®®. 
However, Jagannath suggests that “they may be in some manner 
connected with the Patumitras and Pushyamitras of Mekala and 
Kosala mentioned in the Puranic accounts of the dynasties of the 
pre-Gupta Age.”®’. But this, too, is unwarranted. 

For the date of these Mitra kings, namely, Satyamitra. Aryamitra, 
Vijayamitra, Ph.algunlmitra and Devamitra, we may suggest that 
they started to rule in ihc later half of the second century A.D. 
But the date of the termination of their reign depends on the 
decision of their ousters. Chattopadhyaya feels that Visvasphani 
extended his empire from Pataliputra to Kanyakubja but appointed 
a viceroy at Kanauj and “may have set up similar viceroys in 
other parts of his empire ” He further adds that “Gangetic valley 
had been under the sway of the Murundas”®®, This shows that 
the Murundas also controlled this region before it passed to the 
Guptas. But Jagannath holds that since Saketa, or Kosala, figures 
amongst the earliest possessions of the Guptas it is evident that 
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these later Mitras were swept away by the Guptas”®®. Sircar also 
presumes that probably “the Guptas conquered the Oudh region 
and annexed it to their empire” from a successor Kumudasena®®, 
a king who preceded the Mitras. Even if the Murundas extended 
their sway over this region, it was not held for a long period, 
And, therefore, we can conclude that the reign of the Mitras ended 
towards the close of the first half of the third century A.D. 

89. A Comprehensive History of India, (Ed.)* P- 1^0 

90. The Age of Imperial Unity, (Ed ), p. 174. 


I am indebted to Shri J.P. Singh for going through the manuscript. 



A NEW APPROACH TO THE PIPRAHWA 
VASE INSCRIPTION 

S. N. Ghosal 

There has been a great controversy among the scholars regarding 
the interpretation of an inscription, which was discovered long ago at 
Piprahwa in the Basti district of Uttarapradesa and is known as the 
Piprahwa ( Buddhist) Vase Inscription. Scholars could not be unani¬ 
mous in the interpretation of this inscription and some of the interpre¬ 
tations, suggested by the scholars have appeared so widely divergent 
that they have become the sources of endless confusion and doubt. 
Inspite of the fact that a large number of scholars have given their best 
consideration to this inscription and the number of interpretations has 
increased as a consequence of the study of the record by the scholars 
at different times, there is yet scope for newer interpretation, which 
the author of the present dissertation intends to demonstrate here. 
The same is being placed here for a critical investigation of its merits 
and demerits by the scholars. 

The inscription, of which the text varies by the transposition of the 
lines, constituting the edict, stands in its commonly accepted form as: 

sukitihhatinaih sabhaginikamm 
saputadalanarh 

iyam saWanidhane budhasa 
hhagavate sakiyanani 

The Sanskrit-rendering of the same stands as - 

sukirtihhratrnam sabhaginikamm 
saputradaranam 

idam hanranidhanam huddhasya 
bbagavatah iakymam 

Biihler, who presented a translation of this inscription^, made 
certain assumptions, which may be mentioned here. He presumes 
that the relic, which was deposited, was that of the Buddha and 
the same was a donation of a person, who called Sukirti, a member 
of the J»akya clan. According to Biihler the expression sukitibhatinam 


(1) JRAS 1898 pp. 387 ff 
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may be compounded either as the Tatpuruia or as the Dvandva com¬ 
pound, as a result of which there has been obviously the variation of the 
meaning. Biihler's translation occurs as: "This relic-shrine of divine 
Buddha (is the donation ) of ^akya Sukitibrothers (i.e., either ‘of 
Sukiti’s brothers’ or ‘of Sukiti and his brothers’) associated with their 
sisters, sons and and wives’’, 

Vincent Smith, who gave a note on this inscription^, suggested 
certain modifications. According to him the word Sukiti was not a 
proper name, but it was an adjective qualifying the word hhatinam^ with 
which it was compounded. The meaning of the expression is ‘celebrated’ 
or ‘renowned’. Again Biihler’s translation of the word bhagavate by the 
word ‘divine’ was not appropriate according to his estimate. The word 
means merely ‘august’, ‘auspicious’ ‘felix’. So according to his esti¬ 
mate in the light of the above modifications the translation of the 
inscription is to be revised. He presents incidentally the translation, 
which he got from Rhys Davids on some occasion. The translation, 
which the latter suggests occurs as : "This shrine for relics of the 
Buddha, the august one, is that of the ^akyas, the brethren of the dis¬ 
tinguished one, in association with their sisters, and with their children 
and their wives”s Here Smith by way of explaining the reason for the 
erection of the inscription has added a note. The ^akyas of Kapila- 
vastu as the relations of the Buddha probably got a share of the relics of 
the master at the time of the cremation They might have erected the 
Piprahwa stupa to perpetuate the relics immediately after the death of 
Gautama. It may be noted here that this assumption stands in perfect 
agreement with the text of this inscription, although there does not 
occur any authentic evidence in support of the incident, described here. 

I 

The inscription has been considered also by Senart."* Senart takes 
the expression sukitibhatinam as a Dvandva compound, which conveys 
the meaning ‘of Sukiti and his brothers’. He translates the inscription 
as: “This deposit of relics of the blessed Buddha ( of the race ) of the 
^akyas is (the pious work ) of Sukiti and his brothers, with their sisters, 
their sons and their wives”.® Here and in the preceding translations 

(2) JRAS 1898 pp. 586 fi. 

(3) JRAS 1898 p. 588. 

(4) The views of Senart, Barth, Sylvain Levi and some others were procured 

from the paper of Fleet, which he published in JRAS 1907 pp, 105 ff. 

(5) The original stands as : 

“Ce depot de relique du bienheureux Bouddha ( de la race) des Sakyas 
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it is admitted that the relics belonged to the Buddha and the preserva¬ 
tion of the same was done by certain persons, of whom one was called 
Sukiti. 

Barth’s translation is like that of Senart, but there is a slight differ¬ 
ence between the two. Barth omits the portion *of the race* ( de la- 
race ) which one finds in Senart; he puts the word ‘saint’ for ‘blessed’ 
( bienheureux ) of the latter. As he takes the expression sukitibhatin^ 
as a Tatpurna^a compound he puts ‘brothers of Sukirti’ for ‘Sukiti and 
brothers’, which Senart has maintained. One may note his translation 
“ This deposit of relics of the Saint Buddha of the l^akyas is (the pious 
work ) of the brothers of Sukirti conjointly with their sisters, with their 
sons and with their wives”.® 

Sylvain Levi without actually rejecting the view that the inscription 
records the deposit of the relics of the Buddha admitted that the same 
might express the deposit of the relics of the ^akyas as well. He has 
followed a construction, which accepts the following arrangement as 
words: iyam salila-nidhane sakiyanam which is qualified by the terms 
bhagavate budhasa suk ti-dihatinam. Here the expression salila-nidhane 
IS directly connected with the term sakiyanam, which stands in apposi¬ 
tion with sukiftibhatram, which itself again being connected with the 
Lord Buddha. The translation clarifies the interpretation, which Levi 
suggests : “Here are the relics of the Sakyas, the blessed brothers of the 
holy Buddha, with their sisters, their sons and their wives” . Here it 
may be noted that the expression sukiti-bhatinam occurs as a Karmadha- 
raya ( descriptive ) compound i. e., the adjectival expression sukiti 
‘illustrious’, ‘blessed’ stands as a term of qualification hence description 
of the following expression hhatinam. In this compound again the first 
member itself i. e., Sukirti is the result of a Bahubrihi ( possessive ) 
compound. It is subject to an analysis like su iobhana kirtih yasya 
sah sukirtih. 


est { Toeuvre pieuse) de Sukiti et de ses fr6res, avec leurs soeurs, leurs 
Bis et leurs femmes.** 

(6) “Ce d6pot de reliques du Saint Buddha de Sakyas est ( Toeuvre pieuse) 
des freres de Sukiti, conjoinment avec leurs soeurs avec leurs Bis et avec 
leurs femmes.'* 

(7) *‘C*est ci les reliques des S&kyas, freres bienheureux du Saint Bouddha 
avec leurs soeurs, leurs fils et leurs femmes.** 
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Fleet informs us that somebody suggested « to him that the expre¬ 
ssion sukitibhatinath might convey also the meaning ‘of Sukirti and 
Subhakti’. As such it stands as a Dvandva { copulative ) compound, 
which combines two names together namely, Sukirti and Subhakti. This 
kind of interpretation might be liked by some. At least D. C. Sircar 
prefers this » ; but instead of reading subhakti he reads only 

stripping the latter of the prefix sm. So the expression 
according to his surmise. This becomes clear from the Sanskrit, 
rendering of the inscription, which Sircar has suggested. He provides 
the Sanskrit rendering of the inscription as ; 

sukirtibhaktyoh sabhaginikayoh 
saputradaryob 

idam sariranidhanam buddhasya 
bhagavatah sakyanam. 

This rendering assumes that the relic belonged to the Buddha, who 
was one of the ^akyas and the deposit was done by two persons, 
namely, Sukirti and Bhakti, who were followed in this matter by certain 
relations of them. So on the basis of the above quoted rendering the 
translation should be : “The deposit of the relics of the Lord Buddha 
of the J^akyas is (a performance) of Sukirti and Bhakti, who are fol¬ 
lowed by their sisters, their sons and their wives”. Sircar points out that 
some scholars are in favour of interpreting sukiti as Sanskrit sukiji and 
not as sukirti as most of the interpreters have done. He informs us that 
according to some the word indicates the Lord Buddha himself. 
Philologically the interpretation of the word sukiti as Sanskrit sukrti, 
which Sircar suggests, along with some, does not create any difficulty. 

Pischel has given an interpretation, which remarkably differs from 
those of others 10 . According to his view the word sukiti is not com¬ 
pounded with the following expression bhatinam but stands as separate 
from it. As he observes the word does not stand for Sanskrit sukirti, 
but for sukrti, as assumed by some. The word krti is a work, so sukrti is 
‘a good work’, ‘a pious foundation evidently of some object raised in 
commemoration of a person or an incident’. The meaning is surely 
technical, but Pischel states that he has noted the use of krtr. in such a 

(8) It was an informal suggestion. Vide JRAS 1907 p. 116. 

(9) Select Inscriptions, p. 84 ( I st edition ). 

(10) JRAS 1907 p. 126. 
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technical sense i.e., to indicate the ‘foundation’ of a stupa in the 
Divyavadam. So the use of the word sukxti in this technical sense in 
the present inscription does not appear unusual particularly when it is 
Buddhistic in features for describing some condition of the deposit of 
the relics of the great master. Pischel has followed a construction^ 
which admits such an arrangement of words : iyain bhagavateb udhasa 
saUlanidhane sakiyanam sukiti bhatinam, etc. On the basis of this con¬ 
struction he translates the inscription as : “This receptacle of relics of 
the sublime Buddha is the pious foundation of the Zakiyas, of the 
brothers with their sisters, with children and wives”. 

Fleet once interpreted the inscription, but later he changed his 
views and gave a new interpretation, ^ ^ which was altogether different 
from what he suggested earlier. In his first interpretation the word 
sukiti Skt. sukirti was not taken as a proper name, but as a substantive 
indicating ‘a well-famed person’. According to this (i.e., first) inter¬ 
pretation the owners of the relics of the Buddha are presumed to have 
belonged to the same ^akya family, to which the Lord himself belonged. 
So here the word saUlanidhane is primarily connected with the Buddha, 
but the entire content of deposit of the master’s body was a property of 
the brothers of Sukirti (i e. the well-famed person), who nevertheless 

f 

were the members of the same Sakya clan. The translation of Fleet 
appears with the back-ground of this assumption as : “Of the brethren 
of the well-famed one, together with their sisters (and) together with 
(their) children and wives, (is) this receptacle (or deposit) of relics of 
Buddha, the Blessed one : (namely) of the Sakiyas”. 

Fleet observes here that the word sakiya might have been used in a 
two-fold sense : first as the tribal name and secondly^as correspondent to 
the Sanskrit vocable svaklya indicating ‘own’. If the word really con¬ 
veyed double meanings such should be the translation according to 
fleet’s estimate : “Of the brethren of the well-famed one, together with 
their sisters (and) together with (their) children and wives (is) this 
receptacle (or deposit) of relics of Buddha, namely of the own Sakiyas 
of the Blessed one”, that is, of the members of that particular line of the 
Sakiyas, to which Buddha himself belonged^®. 

In his later consideration of the inscription Fleet gave an altoge¬ 
ther different interpretation. According to this the word sukiti is a 

(11) JRAS 1905 pp. 670 ff. 

(12) ibid. p. 681. 
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proper name. The whole expression sukitihhatinam, which is a 
Tatpuma compound, conveys the meaning ; “Of brothers of Sukiti (i.e, 
Sukirti)”. According to this interpretation of Fleet the relics did not 
belong to the Buddha himself, but to the brothers of Sukirti, in other 
words it is admitted that the relics were the body-matters not of the 
Buddha but of the brothers of Sukirti. So the word salilanidhane is 
directly related to the term sukitihhatinam and not to budhasa. Fleet 
surmises here that after the slaughter of the Buddhists by the king 
Vidudabha some persons collected the bones and deposited them in the 
shrines to commemorate them. The inscription expresses this incident 
of the laying of the bones of those Buddhists, who were mercilersly 
slaughtered by the king. Fleet surmises that the word sakiya does not 
stand for iakyas i e the members of the clan to which the Buddha him¬ 
self belonged but for Sanskrit svakiya inidcating ‘one's own i.e. 
kinsmen, relatives etc’. This stands as a special reason why the bones of 
the slaughtered Buddhists were deposited in the shrines They were so 
done because they were considered holy on account of such Buddhists’ 
being the kinsmen of the Buddha. 

Now on the basis of the above facts the construction, which Fleet 
follows, stands like this : iyaih salilanidhane sukitibhatinam, ‘this is a 
deposit of the relics of the brothers of Sukiti’. The extract bhagavate 
budhasa sakiyanam qualifies sukitibhatiaam and indicates that such 
brothers of Sukiti were ‘the own i.e., kinsmen’ of the Blessed Buddha. 
Here the word sakiya evidently stands as an adjective of the brothers of 
Sukiti, who are described by it. The brothers of Sukiti play an impor¬ 
tant role here they being the chief object of description, but sakiya 
enjoys a secondary position on account of its being a word of descrip¬ 
tion of the same very brothers of Sukiti. So on the basis of this 
construction and certain assumptions standing at the background the 
translation of Fleet, which he later submits, stands like this : “This is 
a deposit of relics of the brethren of Sukiti, kinsmen of Buddha, the 
blessed one, with their sisters, with their children and wives’’^ •*. 

Now by a study of all the translations, that we have cited above, it 
becomes clear that most of the scholars are in favour of assuming the 
relics as belonging to the Buddha. It may be noted that Levi differed 
from these scholars and considered the same (i* e., the relics) as those 
of the Sakyas. In the later translation, which is presumably the result 


(13) JRAS 1907 p. 129. 
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of mature consideration, Fleet also did not like to accept the common 
view and unlike others eonsidered the relics as those of the brothers 
(i. c. brethren ) of Suklrti. Now of these mutually exclusive views it is 
possible for us to accept the one, which most of the scholars have 
suggested. Though one cannot deny the possibility of the attempts of 
preservation of the relics of some great saints of the community other 
than the Buddha himself or of the common people adhering to this faith 
by its zealous followers inscriptions speak nevertheless mostly about the 
devotees’ enterprise to preserve the corporeal remains of the lord 
Buddha himself, who stands as the fountain head of the religion of non¬ 
violence and universal love. On this consideration the relics may be 
presumed as to be belonging to the Buddha htmself and not to the 
brothers of Sukirti or other members of the ^akya clan. 

It is noted further that most of the scholars are in favour of presu¬ 
ming that the act of laying of the relics of the Buddha into the shrine 
is a performance of the brothers of Sukirti or of Sukirti and his brothers. 
Though this is the common trend of interpretation by the scholars there 
are a few sporadic cases where the same function of placing the relics 
has been attributed to the ^akyas.i^ jhe first view, according to 
which the task has been iirputed to Sukirti or his brothers and which 
assigns these people a dominant role, seems to go against the tradition 
prevalent among the donors of gifts and the performers of humanita¬ 
rian activities. The performers of such acts usually mention in the 
documents their own names and associate in the tasks their brothers, 
sisters, wives, children and other relations. So m such documents the 
brothers ordinarily play a secondary role by being mentioned along with 
the donors or benefactors, who are specifically mentioned in unambi¬ 
guous terms. We think that the same phenomeilon is to be noted 
here and Sukirti and his brothers must have played a secondary role 
(and not a primary one as surmised by some) in the present inscription. 
This enables us to assign the act of depositing the relics of the Buddha 
to the 5>akyas and not to the brothers of Sukirti or to Sukirti himself. 

We follow then such a construction as : iyam salilanidhane bhaga- 
vote budhasa sakiyam and retain the line only with a slight modification 
namely the transposition of the words budhasa and hhagava$e. The 
line conveys the meaning : ‘The depositing of the relics of the lord 
Buddha is a performance of the f^akyas’. How , to connect the 

(14) One should note the translation of Rhys Davids and Pischel. 
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^akyas with the expression sukitibhatinam ? According to our surmise 
the latter stands as an adjective to the word sakiyauam. It is a Bahu- 
vrihi ( possessive ) componnd, which is intended to qualify the ^akyas. 
It states that the ^akyas possessed illustrious brothers i. e. their pious 
brothers were associated in this matter of preservation of the 
corporeal remains of the Lord Buddha as were their sisters, wives 
and children. The compound is expounded like this : su iobhana ktrth 
yesam te sukirtayah tadrhh bhratarah yesam tefam sukirti bhrdtrmn 
It stands evidently as describing some features of the l^akyas. Both the 
compounds here, one may note, are possessive in nature and possession 
conveys the sense of association in this particular case. If one takes 
sukiti here as equivalent to Sanskrit sukrti which is philologicalty quite 
possible, we undoubtedly get a better sense. The ^akyas in such a case 
become associated with those brothers, who are noted for performing 
noble and humanitarian activities. The participation of such persons 
into this task of depositing the relics of the Buddha, which is obviously 
a pious work, appears justifiable also from the logical standpoint. 
This undoubtedly gives the brothers the same position, which is enjoyed 
by other members of the family mentioned in this inscription and in 
such a case the inscription stands in perfect conformity with others of 
this nature. 

It may be noted that scholars before gave various suggestions rega¬ 
rding the nature of the compound as existing in the expression sukiti¬ 
bhatinam, Some stated that it was Dvandva ( Copulative ), others Tat- 
purusa ( Dependent determinative ) and Karmadharaya (Descriptive) was 
also suggested by some. But we state that is Bahavrlhi ( possessive ) 
the assumption of which here gives the most rational meaning according 
to our belief. We intend to draw the attention of the scholars to one 
phenomenon. In the first line there are three expressions, all of which 
are compounded words. The last two are Bahuvrihi compounds a fact 
which is absolutely clear. The arrangement of two Bhaavrihi compounds 
in the same sequence holds brief for the remaining are also as belonging 
to the same very class i. e , to that of the Bahuvrihi compound. 

We like to point out that the expression sukitibhatinam as a Bahu¬ 
vrihi compound does not possess any grammatical irregularity. There 
does not occur any annexation of the Ka suffix in the compound (i.e. in 
the Sanskrit form of the compound ), which ordinarily happens when 
the second component of the compound ends in a short r vowel a 


(15) The relevant sutra is : nadyrtusca Panini V. 4. 153. 
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condition which is maintained in the present compound. The appeara¬ 
nce of this suffix Ka is barred in the word bhratx, when the latter is 
glorified (vandita) by any word, that stands as the first component of 
the compound, of which it ( bhratx ) stands as the second member, 
Here the expression suvitibhotinam i. e., sukxtibhratrAam would not bear 
the annexation of the same Ka suffix, as the word sukxti glorifies the 
brother. The appending of such a suffix to the Sanskrit compound 
would certainly altered the form of the word in its Prakrit 
correspondent. But the possibility of such alteration in the Prakrit 
from disappears due to the rejection of the suffix by the sqt. form 
1. e., sukxtibhratxmm^ So there does not occur any irregularity in the 
form from the grammatical standpoint. 

Considering alt the above-described facts particularly assuming 
the expression sukitibhatinam as a Bahuvrihi compound we intend to 
translate the inscription in the following manner ; “This deposit of the 
relics of the Lord Buddha is a performance of the l^akyas, who possess 
(i.e. are associated in the task with) brothers doing pious deeds and are 
attended also by the sisters, sons and wives”. 

It may be noted that the translation, which we have suggested here, 
lends support to the assun^tion, which Vincent Smith has made and we 
have referred to above. As communicated there it admits that the 
^akyas, as relations of the Buddha obtained a share of the relics after 
his death and they enshrined the same into a stupa. The inscription is 
a record of such a pious task by the members of the same community. 

Now we like to point out the fact that the interpretation, we have 
advanced, is absolutely different from those, which are suggested by the 
scholars earlier, but it is based on a simple construction and presents the 
meaning straight without involing any shade of complexity. As it is 
considered perspicuous it is calculated to lay no stress upon the 
imagination of the people. The translation thus appears to have echoed 
correctly the spirit of the executor engaged in the task of depositing the 
relics of the great master. 


APPENDIX 

While preparing this paper we had the opportunity to discuss 
the interpretation of the edict with our revered teacher Prof. R. 
G. Basak. His own interpretation agrees to some extent with that 

(16) The sfitra is vmdite bhratuh Panini V. 4. 157. 
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of Senart. Like the latter he takes the word Sukiti as a proper 
name and the expression sukitibhatinam as a form of the Dvandva 
compound. He too considers the deposit of the relics of the Lord 
Buddha ( Senart blessed Buddha ) as a dedication of sukiti and 
his brothers. But Prof. Basak does not consider the word sakiymarh 
( Sanskrit iakyandm ) as being directly related with the Lord Buddha 
as Senart has done, but assumes it as standing in the same case 
with sukiti-bhatinam, which it { sakiydnam ) qualifies as an adjective. 
In other words he intends to indicate that Sukiti and his brothers 
belonged to the Sdkya clan. Although the Lord himself belonged 
to the same family it has not been mentioned in the present edict 
according to Professor Basak’s surmise. The difference between the 
interpretation of Senart and that of Basak becomes nevertheless 
clear from the construction that they follow. According to Senart 
the edict is to be construed as : iyam sakiydnam bhagavate bhu- 
dhasa salilanidhane sukitibhatinam etc. But Basak maintains the 
construction : iyam bhagavate budhasa salilanidhane sakiydnam 
sukitibhatinam etc. So Prof. Basak proposes the following transla¬ 
tion ; “The deposit of the relies of the Lord Buddha is a dedication 
of Sukiti and his brothers belonging to the Sdkya clan along with 
their sisters, brothers and wives.” Basak however admits that the 
word Sukiti. which is a proper name, may stand for either Sukirti 
or Sukxti. 

Now it must be stated that Basak’s translation is quite 
rational. It is free from any kind of ambiguity or grammatical 
absurdity. But Basak maintains that the brothers’ relationship with 
Sukirti, i.e., that they belonged to Sukirti and none else would have 
been more perspicuously shown if a demonstrative adjective like 
ffl, i.e., Sanskrit tat would have been placed before the word bhatinam 
( Sanskrit bhrdtfndm ) i.e. the edict would have appeared as sukiti ta 
bhatinam ( Sanskrit sukirti tat bhrdtfndm ) But in the absence of this 
demonstrative adjective the relationship between the two components 
of the compound is to be inferred if one is to consider the 
compound as a copulative one ( Dvandva ). But it must be 
admitted that the extremely flexible nature of the language, in 
which the edict is composed, admits multifarious constructions. 
This evidently leaves adequate scope for the diverse interpretations 
of the epigraph. 



RAHAT VERSUS THE “PERSIAN’* WHEEL : 
NOTES AND COMMENT 

Fritz Lehmann 


The historical problem of the rahat ^ or pot-chain pump draws 
attention to an undeveloped area of Indian history, that is, the history 
of India’s contributions to the development of technology and the re¬ 
lated problem of the relationship between technology and society in 
Indian’ history. ^ 


Professor R. Nath in his earlier conjmunication on this subject in 
this journal draws our attention to some of the literary reference to 
wheel derived irrigation machinery in ancient and medieval India, a 
He offers some especially convincing quotatons from the Panchatantra 
which appear to refer to nothing other than the pot-chain pump. Similar 
literary evidence, with a much wider range of questions and examples, is 
presented and discussed from a different angle in Professor Irfan Habib’s 
very stimulating Presidential Address to the Indian History Congress. « 
Both authors quote the famous description of this device in Babur’s 
Memoirs under the year 932 A. H. ( 1525-26 C. E. ), in which Babur 
describes very carefully and accurately the pot-chain pump device dis¬ 


tinguished in the Middle East as the saqlyah 




an animal 


driven geared wheel, which turns another geared wheel mounted at a 
right angle to it, connected by an axle to a wheel over a well which 
carries an endless chain of buckets, which in turn bring water from the 
well and dump it into a flume. A very clear illustration of just this 


1. 1 wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to the Inter-Library Loan Division of the 
University of the British Columbia Library for obtaining for my use most of the 
materials cited in this article. 

2. R Nath, “Rehant versus the Persian Wheel,” Journal of the Asiatic Society, 
vol. 12(1970), pp. 81-84. Professor M.S. Mate of the Deccan College kindly 
drew my attention to this article and gave me several useful suggestions, 

3. Irfan Habib, •‘Presidential Address—Section 11, Medieval India,” Proceedings of 
the Indian History Congress, Thirty-First Session, Varanasi 1969, pp. 139-161, 
esp. pp, 149-155. 

4. Zahiru’d-Din Muhammad Babur, BSbur Nama {Memoirs of Babur), trans. A.S. 
Beveridge (New Delhi, 1970 reprint), p 486. 
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arrangement can be seen in a miniature painting, unfortunately very 
modern, published in the catalog of the Binney colletion. 

One question that emerges at this point is why should Babur des¬ 
cribe the device so completely and carefully ? His brief section on irri¬ 
gation in Hindustan is composed of three nearly equal parts, one with 
his typically adverse comments on the oddity of Indian habits, the 
second describing the pot-chain pump ( and as Prof. Habib points out, 
specifying its geographical distribution—the Punjab ) and the third des¬ 
cribing the bag and pulley or charas (=s[T?l) type of irrigation, specifi¬ 
cally locating this further east ( “Agra, Chandwar, Biana and those 
parts”), and just mentioning finally the practice of watering some crops 
by repeated trips with pitchers of water. ® 1 would suggest the 

possibility that Babur mentions the two mechanical systems in de¬ 
tail because they were new or unfamiliar to him ; it may be sig¬ 
nificant that he does not bother to mention the counter balanced 
well sweep ( Arabic shaduf, Hindi dhenkli known in the Middle East 
from the second millenium B. C. ) which then as now must have been 
widely distributed, but so familiar to Babur as to be unworthy of 
notice. It is certainly significant that he does not mention the oldest 
and commonest wheel device for irrigation the circumferential pot 

wheel, known in the Middle East as the m^urah ^ ^ |j ^ This 

is the device which Peter Mundy describes so clearly as operating at 
Fatehpur Sikri in 1633 and he rightly calls it by its distinct name 
thus : “which we in Spain call Noraies. ” ’ It is perhaps this device 
which is depicted in another Mughal miniature painting, the 

5. Edwin Binney, 3rd, Indian Miniature Painting from the Collec tion of Edwin Binney, 
3rd, / : The Mughal and Deccani Schooh with some related Sultanate Material 
(Portland, Ore.: Portland Art Museum. 1973), catalog number 94, “Akbar 
Hands a Jewelled Feather to his son Jahangir” with a border ol rural scenes; the 
catalog attributes a date of 1840-50 to the painting but is silent about the border, 
which shows in the lower right corner a man with two oxen operaiing a “Persian 
wheel” of the type Babur described. 

6. Babur-Nama. p. 487. 

7. RC. Temple, ed., The Travels of Peter A/imdy (London, 1914), vol. II, p. 228; 
quoted in R. Nath, p. 81. Note that the modern editor then correctly explains 
“Noraie” as Spanish noria from Arabic niHrah but carelessly equates these words 
with ‘the common or “Persian” wheel of India, rahat arhat” which is wrong as 
the rahat is a different machine. 
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(usdatc^d ) ? Bfitish Museum picture reproduced rather unsatisfacto- 
rally by J. V. S. Wilkinson. » 

Here we should make clear the devices and terminology em- 
ployed, as the failure of past writers to distinguish between different 
machines has led to the present confused picture of the “Persian 
wheel” in Indian history. The pot-chain pump, that is to say, the 
machine Babur described, is technically a more sophisticated device 
with its two characteristic features, the right angle gearing and the 
endless chain of pots or buckets. Needham considers this device 
“characteristic of Hellenistic” and cities the descriptions by the Roman 
engineer Vitruvius about 30 B. C. and the possible reference to this 
device by Philon of Byzantira about 210 B. C. as the oldest surviving 
datable records of this machine. » This particular device was later 

known by the Arabic word saqlah ( ^ ) in the Islamic world, 

and also by the Persian word dolab ( ) , and it is 

this machine that is presently donated by the Hindi word rahat () in 
my experience in modern Bihar. Significantly, other modern North 
Indian languages use words cognate to the Hindi one : Bengali ruhut 
Punjabi rahat, Kashmiri and very interestingly Pashto arhat, Baluchi 
haral. ^ * This machine with its advantage in the greater height to 

8. J.V.S. Wilkinson, Mugal Painting (London : Faber & Faber, 1956), plate 9, 
“Shah Jahan visiting a Religious Teacher”—^British Museum 1920-9- 7-0297— 
showing what appears to be a wheel with water pots fixed on its circumrerence 
instead of on an endless chain. 

9. Joseph Needham with Wang Ling, Science and Civilisation in China, Volume 4, 
Physics and Physical Technology, Part II, Mechanical Engineering, (Cambridge, 
1965), pp. 352-353. 

10. The two standard dirctionaries prepared for British officials in nineteenth century 
India both omit, curiously and perhaps significantly, the Arabian sSqtyah. 
although both have its related sSqi, “water carrier, cup bearer,” and both have 
doltd). F. Steingass, A Comprehensive Persian-English Dictionary (London, 1892, 
4th printing 1957), pp. 546a, 642a. Platts further adds to the descriptive definition 
of dolab the words, “the Persian wheel,” although neither dictionary clearly 
distinguishes the pot-chain pump from the circumferential-pot-wheel. John T. 
Platts. A Dictionary of Urdu, Classical Hindi, and English (London, 1884, 
reprinted 1960), p. 535a. 

11. But Sindhi now has tir/u. Ishfaq Ahmad, M.I. Chaghatai, and F.A. Fazli, Haft 
Z(d}iini Lughat (hahoK, 1971), p. 367. This work has no entry for the Arabic- 
Persian equivalents such as dol&b, sSqiyah, etc. 
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which it can raise water is usually used in application with brick or 
masonry wells. 

The simpler machine which I call the circumferential-pot-wheel 
differs from this in having the pots of buckets fixed around the 
circumference of the wheel (thus the vertical distance which can lift 
water it cannot be greater than the diameter of the wheel itself), and 
it is very often used without gear wheels as well. This is the machine 
known in the European languages as the noria from the Spanish 

word derived in turn from the Arabic word na'urah ( 

and this is the machine apparently meant in the Sanskrit term 
araghatta ( ) and the Pali arahatta ( ). The modern 

Hindi words arhat ( 3IT5S ) and ( 755 ) are obviously related to these 
terms, though they refer to the other device. I suggest that this is 
probably a case of transferring the existing term when the more 
complex machine began to be substituted for the simpler one. Note 
that this machine is generally used for lifting surface water, from a 
canal or river for example, to adjacent higher fields. There is clearly 
some confusion in terminology both by European and Indian lexi¬ 
cographers, suggesting that the users did not always keep distinct 
terms for the two machines, but may have seen them as variants of a 
common wheel based water lifting device. ^ 

The use of the term in English ‘'Persian wheel” is a source of 
confusion also, as it seems to have come into use later than “noria” 
but not, as we might expect, to distinguish the other kind of 

12. The Spanish word noria has come unchanged into English, although increasing 
remoteness in time and space from its actual use has obscured its specific 
meaning : the definition “a Persian wheel of the bucket type” in P.B, Gove, ed,, 
Webster's Third New International Dictionary (Springfield. 1961), p. iSiOa, could 
refer to either of the wheel-type water-lifting machines The Spanish term of 
course is derived from the Arabic because the machine was introduced to Spain 
in Islamic times, but the Arabic na’urah has not apparently come into UrdQ or 
Hindi—there is no entry in Plantts—although it is known in Persian (v. Steipgass, 
1375a). 

13. H.H. Wilson, Glossary of Judical and Revenue Terms .(London, 1855, reprinted 

Delhi, 1968), pp. 32a, 200b, 432b gives Arhat, Harath, Rabat for “the Persian 
water wheel” but also, p. 432b, gives a Marathi word RahntgUdgeh (gldilwT, 
defined as “a wheel with a wreath of pots round it for drawing up water from a 
well, the Persian water wheel,” which is not clear but may refer to the noria-type 
circumferential-pot-wheel as well as to the chain-pot pump. 
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device. The Oxford English Dictionary cites as its historical source for 
“Persian wheel” a dictionary published in 1704, a rather modern 
date although probably not to be taken too seriously as an indica> 
tion of when the term came into use ; remember Peter Mundy was 
uwng “noria” in 1633 and expecting it to be understood, however. 
The great English lexicon nevertheless does leave unanswered the 
question as to when and about what machine the term “Persian 
wheel” was coined, defining it as meaning “a wheel for raising water ; 
{ a ) a bucket wheel ..., a Noria” and the related entry under “bucket 
wheel’ clearly describes the pot chain pump. ^ ^ Thus the English 
lexicographers seem to understand the term to refer to both machines. 
This was also true of the nineteenth century English dictionary 
makers Platts and Wilson in India, as we have already seen above. 
Professor Nath has so rightly pointed out that the term is unfor¬ 
tunate as it does carry the implication that the water lifting device ( s) 
for which it is used was invented in Persia and from there introduced 
into India. An alternative explanation for its coinage and use might 
be that the water lifting wheels were first noticed by English tra¬ 
vellers in Iran and so called Persian wheels to distinguish them from 
noria type wheels known in the Mediterrenean world since antiquity 
and hence familiar to eoucated Europeans. The well known classical 
writer Stiabo (63 B. C ? 24 C. E. ?) explicitly describes water 
lifting wheels which he saw at work in Egypt. ^ ^ Joseph Needham 
rejects Berthold Laufer’s argument^® that circumferential pot wheel 

14. The Oxford English Dictionary, “Persian wheel,” vol. VII (1909), p. 722b. (The 
1704 source cited is the first edition of the Dietionarium rusticum, urbanicum & 
botanicum : or a dictionary of husbandry, gardening, trade, commerce, and all sorts 
of country affairs ) O.E.D . ‘-bucket-wheel,” vol. 1 (1888), p. 1150b. But as the 
1704 source is itself a dictionary, “Persian wheel” must already have been in 
English usage earlier—the O E D., vol. VI (1907), p 207b gives a 1792 travel 
book on Spain as its oldest example for “noria” and as we have seen above Peter 
Mundy used this term in 1633, and seems to have assumed it would be generally 
understood. 

15. Marc Bloch, “The Advent and Triumph of the Watermill,*’ reprinted from 
Annales no. 36, Nov. 1953, vol. VII pp 538-563 in his Land and Work in Medieval 
Ewrope (N.Y., 1967), p. 139. Standard Western histories document the appear¬ 
ance of these machines in the Hellenistic age or earlier, e.g. A.P. Usher. A 
History of Mechanical Inventions {Bohot),]929, reprinted 1954) pp. 129-131, and 
Henry Hodges. Technology in the Ancient World (Harmondsworth, 1971), pp. 
192-193. 

16. Bethold Laufer, “The Noria or Persian Wheel.” in Val Dastur Cursetji Pavry, ed.. 
Oriental Studies in honour of Cursetji Eradhji Pavry (London, 1933), pp. 238-250. 
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originated in Sogdiana ( Central Asia Persia ) on the grounds that the 
evidence is insufficient,'and puts forward the suggestion that India itself 
might be “the original home of the noria,” and that it spread from 
India in two directions, west to the Hellenistic world and east to 
China. ^ This is to an Indologist an extremely interesting hypothesis 
from the great historian of Chinese science, but it remains to be seen 
whether firm evidence in the shape of datable texts, pictorial represen¬ 
tations, or archaeological data can be found to verify it. 

Nevertheless it is clear that some form of wheel device for lifting 
water was in use in ancient India at least by the beginning of the present 
era ( and perhaps as early as the fourth century B. C. ) and that the in¬ 
novations of the endless chain of buckets and the gear wheels for 
transmission of power were added to it, probably long before Babur 
noticed it in the sixteenth century C. E. Irfan Habib offers a theory that 
the introduction and diffusion of the improved machine might be 
assigned to the period of the Turkish conquests, the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, and that this was linked' with the development of 
Punjab and the rise of the Jat community there as its characteristic 
class of peasant farmers, by making possible a critically significant ex¬ 
pansion of agricultural production there, This is a plausible sugges¬ 
tion but again it is one that will require a great deal of local evidence 
before it can be accepted or rejected. Some consideration of the con¬ 
ditions in which irrigation machinery of this type was introduced m the 
classical Islamic world and also in north India in recent times might 
serve to focus our attention on the relevant historical factors. 

Between the eighth and twelfth centuries of our era a profound 
revolution in the agriculture of the classical Islamic world had been 
carried through, brilliantly described by Andrew Watson ; a sketchy 
simplification of his points follows here. ^» A widespread cultural 
respect for knowledge and novelty, characteristic of the self confident 
society of early Islam ; the unprecedented unification of diverse peoples, 
climates, and cultures in the Islamic empire ; the migration of people 
within that empire and the social mobility of individuals within it; and 
especially the sustained effort at collection, and dessimination of what 

17. Needham and Wang, op. cit. pp. 361-362. 

18. Irfan Habib, op, cit.. pp. 153-155. 

19 Andrew M. Watson. ‘ The Arab Agricultural Revolution and its Diffusion, 

700-1100,” Journal of Economic History 34 ( 1974 ), pp. 8-05. 
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was previously known only in one region or locality led to many small 
changes that combined to make a radically new and more productive 
agriculture. Particularly important were the efforts to adapt new crops 
from areas like India that had hotter and wetter climates than the cen¬ 
tral Islamic lands, as these spurred successful experimention with new 
techniques, until the classical Mediierrenean agriculture of winter crops 
and summer fallow was supplanted by a new year-roimd cropping 
system with more intensive working of the soil, producing four or more 
crops in a 24 month cycle in place of the classical one crop in the same 
period in Roman times. This new agriculture meant radically new 
patterns of labor use, more intensive and more skilled labor and 
greater investment ; but it also rewarded its practitioners with increased 
and more regular production, higher incomes and standards of living. 
As much of these lands were in areas of insufficient rainfall for inten¬ 
sive agriculture, or had the Mediierrenean pattern of hot, dry summers 
with winter rainfall, the development of irrigation was a crucial factor 
in the success of the new system. Canals, dams, aqueducts, and water 
lifting devices were proliferated across the Islamic world and made 
possible the successful cultivation of new crops like sugar and rice. 
Innovation and investment went together on an unprecedented scale for 
example, the Abbasid court at Baghdad in the early ninth century paid 
700 dirhams ( silver coins ) each for watermelons from Khwarizm in 
Iranian Central Asia, shipped to the capital in ice packed lead moulds. 
Subsequently melon growing on a commercial scale was developed in 
Persian towns likeVarzaneh and Yazd closer to the major markets, 
with elaborate public investment in the famous qanat ( underground 
water canal ) systems and the unusal massive brick pigeon towers—the 
latter to centralize the accumulation of pigeon droppings necessary to 
fertilize the melon fields. The point is that in the golden age of 
classical Islam, the culture, the social structure, the political structure as 
seen spectacularly in tax laws that encouraged irrigation by cutting taxes 
in half for land irrigated by water lifting devices all combined to make 
possible this development. This was noticed by European historians of 
Spain, where the contrast with contemporary Europe and with the later 
condition of the postconquest Christian Spain was marked : '‘Agricul¬ 
ture deserved the name of a science in Arabic Spain at a time when it 
was only manual labour elsewhere.” in Spain the end of the golden 
age of agriculture innovation and prosperity could be blamed on the 

20. J, W. Thompson, An Economic and Social History of the Middle Ages ( N, Y., 
1959 ). vol II. p. 547. 
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conquest by the Christian barbarians, but in the more central Islamic 
lands a similar process of decline was well under way before the Mongol 
invasions brought the finishing blow. Even at its peak, not all areas 
and socials classes benefitted, 21 and gradually the militarization of 
government with the growth of feudal type land tenures the decline in 
public security, and other factors combined to reorient Islamic society 
away from investment in and development of agriculture. 

India presents a (K>ntrasting case in medieval times. The early 
Aryan emphasis on prestige based on ownership of cattle and not 
land, the development of the caste-based social system with low 
status for agricultural work, the attitude of the medieval Hindu 
elite towards practical technology and innovation—-these were all 
factors in developing an agriculture that did not emphasize investment 
in agricultural production and expanding peasant standards of livingsa, 
it is easy to picture the medieval Hindu princes of post-Gupta times as 
essentially parasites on the soil, taxing peasant agriculture heavily 
and returning very little in the shape of public wells and reservoirs ; 
but it is hard to see the Turkish Sultans as much of an improvement, 
being representatives of the newly-dominant Turkish warrior elites that 
had such a deleterious effect on the agricultuie of the Islamic Middle 
East Restraint in the state demand on agriculture was hardly known, 
and it is typical that the greatest builder of canals, reservoirs, and 
wells of the Delhi Sultans, Firuz Shah Tughluq (1351-1388), also took 
care to get the Islamic jurists’ approval for ths maximum legal extra 
taxation to recoup his investment* 


21. See, for example. OI.;g Grabar, “Uraayyad M'alace' and the 'Abbasid ‘Revo¬ 
lution’,” Studio Islatnica 18 (1963) pp. 5-18 for an explanation of declining 
prosperity in Syria contrasting with development and growth in Iraq. 

22. Edward Hyams, Soil and Civilization ( N. Y., 1952), devotes a chapter in this 
general study of agriculture and human history to “Agriculture in India : 
Land Tenure as an Instrument of Soil Destruction,” arguing that the Indian 
social system has generally discouraged investment in agriculture and indeed 
has promoted “soil mining” for the benefit of ruling elites, the cities, and 
maximizing tax revenues, pp. 183 ff. 

23. 6. P Saksena in Muhammad Habib and K. A. Nizami, eds., A Comprehensive 
History of India, Vol. 5, Delhi Sultanat (Delhi. 1970) pp. 500; Agha Mahdi 
Husain. Taghluq Dynasty (Calcutta, 1963), pp. 406-407 ; and W. H. Moreland, 
The Agrarian System of Moslem India (Cambridge 1929 reprinted Delhi 1968). 
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Babur's description of irrigation in his time shows the persistence 
of the simple, cheaper labor-intensive techniques of the bag-and-pulley 
and the simple hand bucket with their smaller capacity to deliver 
water continuing along with the more complex, capital-intenuve 
(relatively speaking) “Persian wheel” pot-chain pump with its ability 
to deliver greater volumes of water, both absolutely and relative to the 
labor input. Even in the Punjab where Professor Habib postulates a 
quasirevoiution brought in by the “Persian wheel,” this device had not 
ousted its rivals down to modern times. Baden-Powell, quoting an 
1875 report, classified water supply in the Punjab under three 
headings—flow (moki)^ lift (charki), and flood (sailabi)^^. One 
well-documented village in a rich area of the Punjab had 30 wells in 
1348, all worked by the “laborious and time-consuming” bag-and-pulley 
system, and only saw the first pot-chain pump “Persian wheel” 
installed in 1933 ! But by 1940 all village wells were so equipped, some 
with more than one ; Tom Kessinger reports in his study of this village 
that the initial investment for the “Persian wheel” was about ten 
times larger than that for the bag-and-pulley and the maintenance 
costs are higher as well®'^. 

Even more intriguing is the case of modern Bihar, particularly the 
area round the capital city Patna. Here in the former heartland of the 
Maurya and Gupta empires of antiquity the technology of wheel-based 
water lifting machinery must have been known at one time, to judge 
from the references in Buddhist literature cited by Needham. But 
George Grierson, with his encyclopediac knowledge of rural life in 
late nineteenth century Bihar, reported : “The Persian wheel is not 
used in Bihar. Its name, Tjg rahat, is however known in Patna® 

This is confirmed for the early part of the century by Francis 
Buchanan-Hamilton’s report to the East India Company, which 
asserts that canals and reservoirs for irrigation were common, but 
that the only water-lifting devices in use were various forms of the 


24. B. H. Baden-Powell, The Land System of Village India (Oxford, 1892), vol 111 
p 338 as quoted in D. D. Kosambi, An Introduction to the Study of Indian 
History ( Bombay, 1956 ), p. 65n. 


25. Tom G. Kessinger, Vilyatpur J84S-1968 ; Social and Economic Change in a 
North Indian Village ( Berkely, 1974), pp. 60-61, 121-122, 149, 205. 


26. George A. Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life ( rev. ed. Patna, 1926), p. 210. 
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counter-balanced well-sweep and the oxen-pulled bag-and-pulley®'^. 
On my own first stay in Patna in 1962-64, 1 was struck by the ubiquity 
of the counterbalanced well-sweep in the market gardens around 
the city, so thick that at some places along the Patna By-Pass Road 
towards Nalanda and along the Dinapur Road that they gave the 
appearance of armies lined up in the fields. At that time the 'Persian 
wheel” pot-chain pump was a relatively rare sight. But on my return 
for a second stay in Patna in 1971-72 there was an amazing 
transformation, and the familiar tall poles of the well-sweep had 
virtually disappeared, replaced by electric or diesel pumps and tube 
wells in a few instances, but mainly by large number of “Persian 
wheels,” rahats. Some bag-and-pulley operations survive and here 
and there the odd remaining well-sweep, but the widespread adoption 
of the rahat is reflected even in the hardware dealers ‘and blacksmiths’ 
shops along the roads with their stocks of buckets and other parts for 
the pot-chain pump's machinery. 

It seems remarkable that this simple device, alleged to have launched 
a transformation of the Punjab in the thirteenth centuiy, did not 
reach the Patna area until the twentieth centuiy. Ibn Battuta saw water 
wheels on the Narmada in the fourteenth century i'.® and Professor 
Mate reports that ‘‘Persian wheel” was very widespread in the Decean 
generally during the period of Muslim rule. ^ » But even the Punjab, as 
Kessinger’s detailed local study demonstrates convincingly, could and 
did reach levels of highly productive, intensively cropped agriculture ( by 
Indian standards ) with seemingly inferior irrigation machinery. This 
is exactly the kind of problem Marc Bloch discussed in his famous 
paper on the watermill in medieval Europe, where inferior and archaic 
hand methods persi’sted for centuries after the introduction and 
diffusion of the superior water powered machine. He argues 
that the superior technology was available long before it was 
widely used, because its introduction depended on a social perception 

27. Francis Buchanan, An Account of the Districts of Bihar and Patna in 1811-1812 
(Patna n.d. ), vol. II pP. 533-536. Buchanan measured the water raised by 
the two methods from wells of similar depth as 7210 pounds for the 
bag-and 1357 pounds for the counterbalanced well-sweep, both in half an hour. 

28. R C. Majumdar, ed.. The History and Culture of the Indian People vol. V, 
The Delhi Sultanate ( Bombay, I960 ), p. 641. 

29. M.S. Mate. “Islamic Architecture of the Deccan," Bulletin of the Deccan 
College Research Institute, 22 ( 1961*2 ). p. 90. 
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that human labor was either scarce or worth saving. Even when 
the idea of the watermill was accepted, the large capital investment 
necessary to put a watermill into operation restraioed its application, 
and the attempts by seignorial and other controllers of mills to 
recover their investments rapidly by heavy dues encouraged the survival 
of hand milling, even in the face of legal prohibitions and penalties. The 
use of force was important in establishing the dominance of the new 
technology even though its advantages over previous techniques were 
so great as to be apparent to all—but of course the owners of watermills 
did not share these advantages equally with the users. ^ o 

What kind of constraints operated in India to impede the develop¬ 
ment of irrigation technology ? An obvious one is that both the medi¬ 
eval Hindu and medieval Islamic ( in India ) learned traditions had 
little or no interest in technology, although some remarkable things 
were done in science. Even when the medieval manuscripts discuss 
matters that touch practical applications the works are characteristically 
imprecise and diffuse, because the educated writers lived in a society 
where the practical work was done by uneducated artisans whose social 
status was so much lower than the literati that there was virtually no 
communication between theiii. Characteristically, King Bhoja (d. 1055,6) 
who built the last great Hindu waterworks of antiquity and wrote 
learned treatises in Sanskrit, in his famous text on architecture. 
Samarangana-Sutradhara, omits altogether his principles for locating 
and building dams although he did build one that functioned for eight 
centuries but he does discuss the making of mechanical contrivances for 
palace amusements, including a man carrying mechanical bird which he 
certainly never built, s i Even the medieval texts on music,dance and 
love suffer from an inability ( unwillingness ? ) to distinguish between 
what is possible and what is not—and to take two practical fields in 
which medieval India excelled—^there were no texts on metallurgy and 
stone masonry to help the highly accomplished artisans in these fields 
preserve their knowledge and skills. A second major factor in India was 
the social forces similar to those Bloch describes in Europe. Even the 
British Raj with its avowed sacred goal of protecting the peasant did 


30. Marc Bloch, op, cil., esp. pp. 143, 145-146, 150, 152-4, 159-60. 

31. D. N. Shukla, Vastu-SSstra { Lucknow, n. d.) vol. I, p. 386, and see also 
D. D. Kosambi, op. cit„ p. 281. 
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little to reverse the trend. Another village study, from western Uttar 
Pradesh, shows a very limited application of irrigation investment in the 
British period, with three "Persian wheels” in use before Independence 
and a fourth added in 1954 all apparently prompted by the presence of 
a sugar mill and the desirability of irrigating sugar cane as a cash 
crop. But the successful carrying through of the U. P. Consolidation 
of Holdings Act led to investment in six more Persian wheels or rahats 
and one ( electric ? ) tubewell, and along with this the village as a 
whole achieved an astonishing nearly three fold increase in agricultural 
production over an eight year period. The four original rahats belonged 
to families owning an average 18.0 acres, the seven new wells ( six of 
them rahal equipped ) were built by families owning an average of 7. 4 
acres ; but the most significant fact of this development is that the 
capital for these investments was completely local and was mobilized by 
the changed political and economic circumstances brought in by land 
reform and economic development legislation and policies. None of 
the investors used government loan funds, local cooperative loan funds, 
or sugar mill loan funds that were available for just th s purpose ; pre¬ 
sumably such capital could have been mobilized for productive purposes 
earlier if agricultural investment had seemed attractive enough. ^2 

To sum up then, it seems clear that our knowledge of the "Persian 
wheel” and water lifting technology in Indian history is only in its 
infancy. We may well use the term rahat to show our present uncer¬ 
tainty about the origin and development of these techn ques, bui it seems 
reasonable to start with the assumption that India knew wheel derived 
irrigation machines throughout the ancient and medieval periods and 
might well be a point of original development of them. The serious 
limits on their acceptance and use, as shown by fragmentary late medi¬ 
eval and modern data cited in this paper, demonstrates once again, 
however, that our investigation of the history of technology in India 
must be allied with a close study of the political and economic structures 
and the social forces which operated to encourage or to restrain techno¬ 
logical innovation. Indian society had the technical capacity to build 
water lifting machinery for at least two millenia : that such machinery 
was not built and used in certain places at some times was not a conse¬ 
quence of ignorance of technique. 


32. Joseph W. Elder, "Land Consolidation in an Indian Village : a case study 
of the Consolidation of Holdings Act in Uitar Pradesh”, Economic Develop¬ 
ment and Cultural Change, II (1962) pp. 16-4C esp. pp 25, 31, 33n. 
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POSTSCRIPT TO ARTICLE : 

“Rabat Versus The ‘Persian’ Wheel: Notes and Comment” 

Since writing this article I have come across two 17th century 
illustrations clearly depicting rahat or ‘pot-chain pump’ machinery. 
Both are from manuscripts in the Chester Beatty Library, 20 Shrewsbury 
Road, Dublin-4, Ireland. In the library’s Mughal MS. No. 5, a royal 
quality copy of the Jog~Bashisht (translated into Persian for Akbar) 
their is a painting on folio 128b which shows king Janaka listening to 
ascetics in his garden. The upper left background shows a gardener 
working near a tiny but very clearly drawn rahat with the characteristic 
endless chain of pots and the gear wheels. No animal is shown driving 
the machine, however, and the artist has drawn the radiating arm to 
which the driving animal must be hitched in a location where it would 
be physically impossible to use it; but the principle seems clearly 
understood. This manuscript is dated on the ISth Azar 47 Ilahi, i. e., 
December 1602. The same library’s Mughal MS. No. 24 is an undated 
copy made in Delhi about 1650 of Muhammad ibn Dawud ibn Md. 
ibn Mahmud ‘Alawi Shadiabadi’s Persian translation of c. 1320 of 
Jazari’s Kitab fi ma'rifat al-hujal aUhandasiyya a work on hydraulic 
automata. Folios 119a and 120a of this Indian copy show schematic 
representations of water wheels with gearing and with the endless chain 
buckets ; on folio 41a there is another drawing eight figures in a garden 
and then, again schematically, a water wheel of the noria or circumfer¬ 
ential-pot type. 



LATE CARBONIFEROUS GLACIAL CONGLOMERATE 
(TALCHIR), A RICH FACTOR SITE FOR ABBEVILLIO— 
ACHEULEAN HAND-AXE CULTURE IN CENTRAL INDIA 

UrMILA PlNGLE, and N. V. RaJA ReDDY 

Numerous lower paleolithic implements belonging predominately 
to Abbevillio—Acheulean hand-axe culture were recently discovered by 
us as surface finds spread over an extensive area in Chennur Taluqa, 
Adilabad district of Andhra Pradesh ( Fig. I). The implements 
along with plenty of waste flakes were found lying on top of Talchir 
sandstone among the glacial conglomerate ( late Carboniferous period) 
as indicated in the geological map' of the area. The material used for 
implements is not of local origin, the source being the Talchir glacial 
conglomerate which consists of boulders and erratics brought from 
long distances and deposited here. The local geological formations 
{ Fig. I ) are mostly sedementary sandstones of upper and lower 
Gondwana period, quite unsuitable hr implement making. This 
interesting finding provoked us to put forwaid the hypothesis that 
Talchir glacial conglomerate might have been a rich factory site all 
along Its narrow stretch through the area for lower paleolithic man. 
An abundance of suitable material for implement making concentrated 
in this long narrow stretch in an area where suitable material is 
scarce would increase the value of the glacial conglomerate. Based 
on this hypotheses an explorative survey for further implement sites 
along the track of glacial conglomerate was undertaken. The Talchir 
scries has split up in this area into two parallel tracks ( Fig. I ), 
so an explorative survey of both tracks was carried out. The survey 
revealed the presence of similar rich surface finds of lower paleolithic 
implements wherever the top alluvial layer has been eroded, thus 
confirming our hypothesis, that the glacial conglomerate was used as 
a source of raw material by lower paleolithic man all along its 
entire stretch through the area. 

The Talchir series ( late Carboniferous }2. » forms the lowest bed 
of lower Gondwana formation, consisting of great laminated shales 
and soft fine sandstones and an upper stage made up of glacial boulder 

1. Johnson, P. R., Geological survey of Rajala guua, Chennur taluqa, Andhra 
Pradesh (India ). Submitted as Ph. D. Thesis, Indian Svalistical Institute, 
Calcutta ( 1964 ). 

2. Wadia, D. N*. in Geology of India, 180-182, ( Macmillan and Co., Ltd 1961 ) 
3rd edition. 

3. Holmes. A., in Principles of Physical Geology. 727-735, ( Thomas Nelson and 
Sons 1965 ). 
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Fig. 1 

Geological Map of the area showing lower paleolithic sites located along the track of 
talchir glacial conglomerate (After Johnson, P. R. i ) 
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Fig. 2 


Lower Paleolithic Implements from Site 1. 

(a) Nos. 1-6 : Abbevillian Handaxes. 7, 8 : Acheulean Handaxes, 9. Cleaver, 
10—12: Choppers. 

(b) Nos. 13—16 ; Scrappers 17—20 : Triangles, 21, 22 ; Blades 
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bed. Both these stages are widely prevalent in all locations where 
Gondawana rocks are found. In India, these late Carboniferous 
ice sheets covered Orissa, Rajasthan, Madya Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh 
and spread northwards to what are now the Himalayan foot hills. 
Boulder conglomerate homotaxial with the Talchir series occur in 
South Africa ( Dwyka series ), South East Australia ( Murrec series ) 
and in South America ( Itarara boulder beds ). 

So far, most of the lower paleolithic implements in Europe,* Africa 
and India ® were found in secondary deposits such as river gravels and 
more recent glacial outwash gravels ( Pleistocene period ) in which 
specimens possibly representing several age distinct stages of culture, 
antedating the formation of the gravels were all caught up together. 
Hence, the present discovery is of importance since these implements 
were found as primary deposits, the Talchir glacial conglomerate provi¬ 
ding the raw material for tool making. This is probably the reason 
for the excellent slate of preservation of the artifacts. A greater range 
of sizes as well as type of raw mateiial is obtained in these glacial 
conglomerates as compared to rivci gravels whose tendency is to assort 
according to size. This variety, perhaps provides paleolithic man with 
greater flexibility to pick and choose both the quality as well as size of 
raw material for his implements. 

Detailed typological classification of the surface implements 
belonging to site 1 ( Fig. 1 ) was carried out. A preliminaiy screening 
of the other sites lying along the glacial boulder bed showed a simila¬ 
rity of tool types to those of site 1. All finished implements were 
picked from two large random clusters in site 1. The finished tools 
were also picked non randomly from the rest of the area belonging to 
to the site. The typological distribution of iha implements based on 
random as well as nonrandom selection when compared by test were 
found not to be significantly different. Hence, the data of these two 
groups was pooled together. 

A larger percentage of tools were made from cores rather than from 
from flakes ( Table 1 ). Core tools included both these made from 
small pebbles as well as larger cores. The flake tools were made 
mostly from large flakes ( proto Levaliois technique ) chipped from 
boulders with a small number made from small prepared flakes 
( Levallosian charateristic ). 

4. Leakey, L. S. B., in Adam’s Ancestors 30-73, ( Metheun and Co. Ltd. 1960 ), 

4th edition. 

3. Sahni, M. R , in Mao in Evolutution, 127-138 (Orient Longmans, Bombay, 1932). 



Table 
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This site reveals an assortment of lower paleolithic tools types, the 
predominent type of tools being the hand axes ( 54.2% ) with triangles 
scrappers and choppers coming next in order of frequency, being 
18.5%, 13.3% and 8.8% respectively ( Table I). Cleavers, points and 
blades are however rarely found. The hand axes range from big crude 
Abbevillian type to smaller, symmetrical and finely finished Acheulean 
types ( Fig. II ), Choppers are found in the ratio of 1 : 6 to hand 
axes being mostly made from pebbles and cores, a few chipped from 
large flakes. The presence of a predominately hand axe culture in this 
area support the findings of other workers, « that central and South 
Indian zones consist predominately of hand axes. The hand axe culture 
here, appears to be similar to those of Giddalur ( Andhra Pradesh) 
Madras Industry ® and Madhya Pradesh 

The type of material used for implements in this site is predominately 
quartzite ( glacial origin ) with chert ( mixed origin ) and bedded 
quartzite (local ) coming next in order of frequency ( Table II), The 
local chert and bedded quartzite belong geologically to purana 
( precambrian ) formations, being older to Talchir glacial conglomerate 
( Fig. I ). The glacial sheet may have dragged along these older 
formations during its passage and deposited them here along with 
other material. The frequent use of quartzite (glacial oiigin) over that 
of other material corresponds proportinately to the availability of the 
raw material and does not appear to be due to any preferential use of 
one material over the other. It is of interest to note, that inspite of 
the variety of both type and size of suitable raw material the constancy 


6. Alichin, B. and Altchin R., in The Birth of Indian civfiisatipn, 59*60 ( Penguin 
1968 ). 

7. Raian Soundara, K. J.. Ancient India, No 8, 64-92 ( 1952 )■ 

8. Krishnaswami, V. D., Ancient India No. 3. 32 ( 1947 ). 

9. Jushi R. V., Ancient India, No. 17, 5-36 ( 1961 ). 


Table—2 


TYPE OF MATERIAL USED FOR IMPLEMENTS IN SITE I 


Quartzite ( Glacial Origin ) 
Chert ( Mixed Origin ) 
Quarzite ( Local ) 
Cryptocrystalline Silica 


Nu mber ( % ) 

209 ( 67.9 ) 
59 ( 19.2 ) 
37 ( 12.0 ) 
3 ( 0.9 ) 
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of culture seems to have been maintained over a long period of time. 
This substantiates the finding of other workers that variety of 
material does not influence the type of culture. 

From this preliminary survey of these sites, it appears that these 
tracks of glacial conglomerate were used as a source of raw material by 
lower paleolithic man over a long period of time, Hand-axes in 
different stages of evolution from Abbevillian to Acheulean type are 
found as surface finds all along the track of the glacial conglomerate. 
There is either a scarcity or almost complete absence of smaller and 
more specialised implements of the middle and late stone age types in 
these sites. However, these implements are found in neighbouring 
Deccan trap hills (Asifabad Taluqa, A. P) approximately 65 Kms. in the 
Northwest direction from these sites as surface finds either along 
stream beds or on exposed surface of river terraces. This is an eastern 
end of an extensive area of Deccan trap material covering most of 
Maharashtra State extending upto Bombay. These hills abound in a 
great variety of crypto crystalline silica ( ag ile, chalcedony, flint) which 
IS a suitable raw material for late stone age implements. Even now on 
these hills some of the tribal populations prepare sharp blades from 
this material. Absence of middle and late stone age implements in 
the present sites is probably due to scarcity of fine grain raw material 
like crypto crystalline silica in both the glacial conglomerate and 
Gondwana rocks. A variety of material was used by hand-axe cultures, 
whereas a careful Sglection of fine grain material became necessary for 
later more specialised stone age cultures. 


CONCLUSIONS : 

It is of interest to know, whether the exposed glacial conglomerate 
of Gondwana areas in the rest of India, South Africa ( Dywka series ), 
eastern part of South America (Itarara Series ) and South eastern part 
of the Australia ( Murree series ) were also utilised by paleolithic man 
for implement making. There is evidence to show that the glacial 
conglomerate ( Dywka series ) in South Africa which is exposed along 


10. Pingle, U„ Man in India, Vol. 50, No 3. 298-308 ( 1970 ). 
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the Vaal river at Canteen Kopje near Barkly West was a rich site 
for hand-axe implements. This site revealed hand-axes belonging 
mostly to stage II and III of Acheulean phase where the same 
ingenious Proto Levallois technique was utilized to chip off large flakes 
from boulders. 

A detailed study of these sites followed by excavation may throw 
considerable light on the evolution of hand-axe culture in central India. 
The great density of finished implements all along the track of the glacial 
conglomerate and the presence of surface finds of fossil fragments of 
Pleistocene mammals (elephants and ungulates) found extensively in this 
area ( personal communication by Kutty, T. S. and Row Choudrey, T., 
Indian Statistical Institute) is of significant importance to look for 
the possibility of habitation sites in this area. 


11. Clark, J. Desmond, in Prehistory of Southern Africa. 123*126 ( Penguin 1959 ). 
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DEROZIO : 1825-29 
Asoklal Ghosh 

( Communicated in November, 1977) 

Contemporary ( 1826-29) documents show that Derozio was 
against taking any step whatever for the suppression of the Suttee, 
“before education is generalized”. He was convinced that the 
Hindus had every right to the ‘peaceable enjoyment’ of their practice 
of’burning widows alive as long as they liked. 

At about the time when others were imploring Lord Bentinck 
to suppress the said practice, by force if necessary, Derozio was 
circulating the question : “How then can we [ the Government ] 
stand acquitted from the charge of intolerance if we exercise our 
power in violently suppressing so popularly respected a ceremony 
of the Hindus ?” 

Derozio was then proud of India’s Hindu past. He made 
respectful references to Hindu ^astras, Hindu doctrines, to Hindu 
places of worship, to the intellectual attainment of Hindu Brahmins. 
It appears that he was than trying to win not only the affection 
of the students of the Hindu College, but also the approbation 
of the Managers of that Institution. 

The Derozio whom every body knows, the Derozio who 
‘summoned Hinduism before the bar of reason’, who braved the 
wrath of the Managers of the Hindu College, who applauded 
Bentinck’s Anti-Suttee Regulation, was a later development, 
amounting almost to a re-birth 



SRI CHAITANYA IN SOUTH INDIAN LITERATURE 
Nirmal Narayan Gupta 
( Communicated in November^ 1977) 

In this article our attempt would be to trace back the influence 
of Sri Chaitanya to the earlier part of the 16th century when he 
moved about from one state to another, specially the Southern 
and South Western States like Andhra, Tamil ‘Nadu, Kerala, 
Karnataka, etc.; how the South Indian .scholars enriched 
Vaisnava Literature under his influence; how the doctrine of Krishna 
Bhakti preached by Chaitanya completed the alienation of the 
people in the South from the austere teachings of the Jainas, giving 
birth to the religious sects like ‘Satani’ (in the Mysore and Coorg 
area) who call themselves the Vaisnavas of Bengal and followers 
of Chaitanya; how the Vaisnava songs composed by the ‘Dasas’ 
(mendicant religious singers) in Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese and 
Malayalam bear witness to the new wave in literature inspired by 
Sri Chaitanya to justify the historian’s comment : ‘the visit of 
Chaitanya to the South in 1510 did much to stimulate the growth 
of this popular type ot song’ (Nilakantha Sastri, A History of South 
India). 



A UNIQUE THIRTEENTH CENTURY COIN FROM BENGAL 

Roma Niyogi 

( Communicated in July 1977 ) 


The coin under discussion is not in a good state of preservation. 
( see pi IV b) The obverse margin is badly damaged apparently by 
extensive hammering and the details of the date therein is partially 
obliterated ; the corresponding portions of the reverse legend distributed 
over the whole flan has also suffered consequently. The edge of the coin 
is cracked and broken at about 9 o’clock on the reverse ; the portions 
of the legend preserved in the undamaged area is in good relief 
and there is no shroff-mark no the coin. 


The coin may be described as follows : 

Metal—Silver; size-30-31 mm (approx.); wcight-10.50 gm. (approx.) 
Obv.—The Kalimah in a double circle of line and dots is followed by 

The margin around is almost wholly obliterated except for the 
two digits of the date between 9 O’clock and 6 O'clock 

c * 

Rev. Within a circle of dots 


oLt^LuuJI 

•* • *11 

\J 


iiu) 

olf} 



JUzL^/ 


The fifth line is illegible. 


The calligraphy of the coin is indifferent; the ill-formed cursive 
letters indicate a diecutter with little knowledge of Arabic. There 
is almost no nokhtahs in the legend as the result of which the 
name of the king written in a peculiar manner by placing Lam 
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in the curve between the next two letters, may be read as both 

and f 

Since the coin contains the full name and titles of Iltutmish 
it should be considered as an issue of that Sultan of Delhi. The 
legend except for the last two letters at the end of the third line 
on the reverse is a familiar one of iHutmish. The main interest 
of the coin, however, lies in the partially obliterated word near 
the broken edge showing only those two letters at the end of the third 

line, ^ and ^ in a combined form. These additional 

letters neither fit in with any of the known legends of Iltutmish 
nor do they make any sense as they are. 


The coin no, 4 in the I. M. Cabinet gives us a clue to the 
solution of the problem ; on its reverse at the end of the third line 


almost in the same positic!' and angle after 



occurs the 


name of its issuer *I wad, an independent Sultan of Bengal, who 
was forced to submit to Iltutmish in 622 A.H, The fabric of the 
coin under discussion is also generally similar to that of ‘1 wad’s 
coins. A consideration of the similarity of the numismatic types 
and fabric and contemporaneity ‘Iwad and Iltutmish suggests the 


restoration of the partially obliterated superfluous word as 

(‘Iwad), which, of course indicates that this coin is some sort of 
a joint issue of ‘Iwad and Iltutmish. 



According to the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri ‘Iwad “joined Muhammad-i 
Bakhtiyar and his affairs reached such a point that the coin of 
the territory of Lakhanauti was stamped and the Kfiutbak thereof 
read in his name; and they styled him by the title of Sultan 
Ghiyasu-d-Din.” (TN, p. 581), ‘Iwad’s accession to the throne took 
place some time in or after 610 A.H., a date read recently on a 
coin of ‘Ali Mardan, (Asiatic Society Bulletin, April 1976). 
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The earliest date read so far on the coins of ‘Iwad is 12th 
Dhil-Qadah, 616 ( JNSI^ XXXy, p. 203), Iltutmish became the Sultan 
of Delhi in 607 A. H. ( 1210 A. D.) and busy though he was with 
various problems which constantly cropped up in other parts of 
India he is said to have “on several occasions sent forces from 
the capital Delhi, towards Lakhanauti and acquired possession of 
Bihar and installed his own Amirs therein. In the year 622 he 
resolved upon marching into Lakhanauti”. (TN. pp. 590 ff. ) A 
naval operation by ‘Iwad is mentioned by Minhaj but he records 
no engagement between the two Sultans ; yet ‘Iwad submitted to 
Iltutmish presented him some elephants and treasure, read the 
Khutbah and struck coins in his name. The available literary evidence 
thus support the restoration of the partially obliterated word as‘Iwad. 
The damaged margin containing the date retains in addition to the 
two words representing 600 and 20, the faint final curve of a third 


open to right which may be restored as 





or as the history of ‘Iwad cancels the first three readings 

the date of the coin should be reasonably restored as 622, 
which again tallies with the literary evidence. It may be noted 
here that the last date recorded so far on the coins of ‘Iwad is 
621 A. H. 

The manner in which the name of Iwad has been introduced 
into the Iltutmish. legend on this coin is very curious. It appears 
that ‘Iwad, whose submission to Delhi was an insincere affair, 
struck these coins in half-hearted haste to expedite the departure 
of Iltutmish and probably there was no time to compose a legend 
incorporating the proper protocols of both the Delhi Sulfm 
and his new vassal. The legend of Iltutmish was taken from a 
coin which may have been supplied by his officers, while ‘Iwad’s 
name was appended to the third line by the local die-cutter 
obviously because he had before him a specimen on which the name 
occured in the same position. 

As Iltutmish went back to Delhi, ‘Iwad resumed his independence 
and re-occupied Bihar. Delhi reacted in 624 A. H. when Nasiru-d- 
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Din Mahmud, the eldest son of Iltutmish, led an expedition to 
Lakhanauti and ultimately killed *lwad in a battle. The general 
physical condition of the coin under discussion and the Iltutmish 
legend on the reverse with the named of Twad as if thrown into 
it rather casually suit both the occasion of the issue and the 
attitude of issuer and indicate that there was probably an attempt 
on the part of ‘Iwad to suppress the issue. 

This unique thirteenth century coin from Bengal thus adds a 
new chapter to the numismatic history of both ‘Iwad and Iltutmish’. 



A NOTE ON A KUSHANA EPITHET 
B. N. Mukherjee 

( Communicated in July, 1977 ) 


The word Kara appears in the Kharoshthi inscription on the 
reverse of a class of copper coins (camel: bull). The legend can 
be read as Maharayasa ( or Mahatasa) Rayarayasa (or Rayatirayasa) 
Devaputrasa Kuyula Kara Kaphasa for Kuyula Kara Kaphsasa or 
Kayala Kara Kapasa, or Kujula Kara Kaphsasa or Kajula Kaphasa, 
ot Kujula Kara or Kuyula Kaphasa) (B. N. Mukherjee, The Kushana 
Genealogy, p. 45). Kuyula has been identified with the Kushana king 
Kujula ( ibid., pp. 45-47). The expression Kapasa, Kaphasa and 
Kaphsa can be philologically connected with the term Kadphls {es), 
which was used as a title by Kujula’s son V’ima (ibid,, p. 47) 
The term Kara has been related by F. W. Thomas to the term Kala, 
occuring in certain Kharoshthi documents of Chinese Turkestan (T. 
Burrow, The Language of The Kharoshthi Document from Chinese 
Turkestan, p. 82). T. Burrow thinks that Kala may mean “prince” 
(ibid,). At least from the contexts of its use it appears to have 
stood for a title ( ibid). The term Kara may also be compared 
with the word Ka*ra, used in some Khotanesc texts probably as a title. 

The expression Kara occurs in the term KapaXpayyo (Karalrango), 
which appears as title in the Great Bactrian inscription of the 
Kushana age discovered at Surkh-Kotal {Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, 1960, vol. XXIII, p. 50). W. B. Henning 
takes Karalrango as meaning “lord of the marches” and considers 
it “same” as “Persian Kanarang, a title of governors of provinces 
bordering on the lands of the former Kushan empire” (ibid., pp. 50-51). 

The expression Iranga ( Irango) might have been philologically 
related to dranga (cf. dipi for lipi ). The word 'draiga, which 
may be compared with Avestan drang, meaning “to make firm , 
“strong”, “strengthened”, etc- (C. Bartholomae, Altiranisches Worter- 
buch, col. 772)., actually occurs in the term drangadhara, found in 
some Kharoshthi documents of Shan-shen of the 3rd-4th century 
A.D., and also in the terms drangadhlpa and drahagem mentioned 
in the Rajatarangini. It has been convincingly shown that the word 
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draAga may denote, among others, “a frontier watch station” 
(M. A. Stein, Kalhana's RajatarangiAx, vd. II, p. 291). 

Thus the expression Karalranga comprises two words, Kara and 
lranga=^dranga). Here Kara cannot be taken in the sense of 
denoting ‘‘a prince”. On the other hand, in a few Central Asian 
Kharoshthi documents, referred to above, the word Kala (Kara) is 
used as a title of a “Son of Great King” (nos. 622 and 634). 
This apparent contradiction may be obviated if the term Kara is 
taken to mean lord”. A prince as well as a person in-charge of 
a Iranga (or dranga) may be referred to as “lord” (cf. draAgadhipa 
or drangeia meaning “lord of dranga”). 

Such an import for the term Kara fits well with its appearance 
as a title of Kujula Kadphises in the legend on coins struck by 
him as a king and not as a prince. The king Kujula could well 
have been described as “lord” (of the Kushana kingdom). Thus 
the Kushana royal epithet Kara may perhaps be taken to mean 
“lord”. 



A NOTE ON A WORD IN THE DASHT-E-NAWUR 
RECORD OF VTMA KADPHISES 

B. N. Mukhbrjee 

( Communicated in August, 1977 ) 

An epigraph, written in the Prakrit language and the Kharoshthi 
script on a rock near Dasht-e-Nawur (Afghanistan), refers apparently 
to the reigning monarch in the expression Rajatirajasa Devapu 
(trasa) Dhrami (asa) Vhima Ktdasa, meaning “of Vhima, (of) the 
Kusa (i.e., Kusana or Kushana) family, the Son of God, the Righteous 
(Person).” The inscription is dated in the month of Gapiu (i.e. 
Gorpiaios) of the year 279 (Bulletin de V Ecole Francaise d‘ Ex‘ 
treme-Orient, 1974, vol LXI, G. Fussman’s article, pi. XXVII, 11. 1-3). 

Another record, written in the Bactrian language and the Greek 
script, which is found engraved on the same rock and is dated 
in the same month (Gorpiaias) and year (279), refers apparently to 
the reigning king as Shao Ooemo Takshom (o) Koshano (i.e., Kushana) 
{ibid., pi. XIV, 11. 1 and 3-4). 

These inscriptions are thus engraved on the same rock and are 
dated in the same month and year. Each of them also alludes 
to the reign of a Kushana sovereign. These considerations suggest 
that both these records mention one and the same Kushana ruler. 
The Prakrit epigraph obviously gives his personal name as Vhima. 
The Kushana king Vhima can at once be identified with the 
Kushana monarch T’ima, the son of Kujula. His personal name 
is spelt as Ooemo in the Greek inscription on his coins. The form 
Ooemo appears, as we have noted above, in a section of the 
Bactrian epigraph referring apparently to the reigning monarch. 
Thus the personal name of one and the same king was spelt 
as Vhima in the Prakrit inscription and as Ooemo in the Bactrian record. 

The other terms, cited above as appearing along with the name 
of Vhima-Ooemo should, therefore, be taken as his titles or epithets. 
Hence the term Tukshom (o), appearing between the names Ooemo 
and Koshono in the Bactrian document, is to be considered an 
epithet of Ooemo. 
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The meaning of the term Takshomo is not known. Nevertheless 
it seems that this was attributed to Vhima (V’ima) or Ooemo, the 
son of the Kushana king Kujula, as one of his epithets. The 
more well-known epithet, used by both Ooemo and his father, was 
Kcuiphis(es). 

The epithet in question occurs also in a inscription on the 

pedestal of the image of an enthroned royal personage found at 
Mat near Mathura. The first two lines of this epigraph can be 
read as Maharajo Rajati (oxdhi) rajo Devaputro K(u)shanaputt{o) 
(Vi)mo Takshumasya. The epithet spelt as Takshom{o) in the above 
mentioned Bactrian inscription appears to be written here as Takshuma 
(c.f. Kushano, Koshono). Thus the personal name of the Kushana 
king mentioned in the Mat inscription is Vima and not Vimatakshuma. 
Vima, the Great King, the King of Kings, the Son of God, the Scion of 
the Kushana (family), can well be identified with the Kushana 
monarch V’ima, (—Ooemo), the son of Kujula. This inference 

supports the suggestion, already offered by a few scholars, that the 
Mat inscription refer to the Kushana king V’ima. 

As noted above, the meaning oi the v/ord Takshomo (=Takshuma) 
is not known. We wonder whether the word concerned can be taken 
as a combination of Old Iranian taka, meaning, “petasos”, etc., 
and old or earlier form of Iranian (Saka Khotanese) term Kshama, 
meaning “desirous”, (cf. Bartholomae, Altirunisches Wareterbuco, col. 
626 ; R. G. Kent, Old Persian Grammar, Texts. Lexicon, 2nd edition, 
p. 185 ; Handhuch der Orientalistick, vol. IV, Iranistik, pt. 1, Linguistik, 

y, 133). In that case takshuma (takshomo) would mean “crown- 

desirous”. V’ima could well have been described as “one who desires 
to wear the crown” indicating that he was a worthy ruler. The 
form Takshuma, may then be either emended as Takshama or may 
be taken, philologically, a variant of or connected with the word 
Takshama (—Takshomo) (cf. Kusham, Koshono). 



A KSHATRAPA OF MATHURA 
B. N. Mukhbrjeb 
{ Communicated in April. 1975 ) 

There is an interesting die-struck copper coin in the collection 
of Mr. S. C. Agrawal of Allahabad. It was found by him in the 
locality of Kosam in the Allahabad district. He has kindly permitted 
me to notice this piece. It can be described as follows 

Metal—copper ; shape—intended to be round ; size—2 

cm. X 1.90 cm ; weight—2.1 gm. 

Obverse—A tree within railing on left, a wavy line on right, and 
below these a symbol comparable with that appearing on the 
coins of the Indo-Parthian king Gondophares I and his associates 
(R. B. Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Museun, 
Lahore, vol. I, Indo-Greek Coins, pp. 146f; B. N. Mukherjee, 
An Agrippan Source—A Study in Indo-Parthian History, p. 219); 
marginal legend in Brahmi characters—(VII) Khatapasa Vaja 
{or ja ?) tatajana. 

Reverse—A horse prancing to left 

Plate 1(a) & (b) [ enlarged ] 

The style of delineating the horse on this coin has close 
similarity with that of representing the same animal on coins of 
Mathuran satraps like l^ivadatta, Hagamasha and Hagana (J. Allan, 
A Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, Catalogue of 
the Ancient India, pi. XXV, no. 26 ; pi. XXVI, nos. 1 and 6). 
The palacographic features of the legends on all these coins may 
date them to about the same period {ibid). Moreover, the coins 
of these Kshatrapas of Mathura bear, like the coin in question, 
the so-called symbol of Gondophares I {ibid.). Thus the ruler 
concerned should be associated with the Kshatrapas of Mathura 
belonging to or associated with the group of Gondophares I {ASSIPH, 
pp. 146 and 252-254). 

We can notice a wavy line and a tree within railing also on 
the coins of ^ivadatta and Hagamasha. But the tree on these pieces 
is somewhat different in appearance from that on the coin under 
discussion. On the other hand, the tree, the wavy line and a 
female figure on the coins of l^ivadatta and Hagamasha are 
stylistically akin to those on the pieces struck by l^odasa, the son. 
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co-ruler (?) and successor of Rajuvula and a ruler of the Mathura 
area ( J. Allan, op. cit., pi. XXV, no. 26 ; pi. XXVI, nos. 1, 6 and 16). 

These considerations suggest that the coin in question should be 

dated after the coins struck by ^odasa, ^ivadatta and Hagamasha. 
The last mentioned Kshatrapa struck some coins jointly with Hagana, 
which display the prancing horse and the Gondopharian symbol, 
but not the female figure or tree or wavy line. These coins should, 
therefore, be placed after the pieces minted by Hagamasha alone, 
which are typologically related to those of i>odasa and ^ivadatta. 
The conjoint rule of Hagana and Hagamasha should be placed, in 
the present state of our knowledge, immediately after the rule of 
Hagamasha alone as a Kshatrapa and so before the period of the 
striker of the coin in question. 

We have shown elsewhere that the Scytho-Parthian rule was 
extended to Mathura during the period of Azilises, and that 
Rajuvula served him at Taxila and (later ?) in an area to the east 
of the Jhelum (including Mathura) (ASSIPH, pp. 172-173 and 252-253). 
Rajuvula’s son, co-ruler (?) ( J. Allan, op. cit., p. 190) and successor 
^odasa was in power in the first quarter of the 1st century A.D. 

Gondophares I, whe conquered parts of the north-western region 
of the Indian subcontinent, ruled probably from c. A.D. 20/21 to 
at least A.D. 45/46 (ASSIPH, p, 185). The extension of the 
influence of his group to Mathura, probably after ^odasa, may 
perhaps be postulated if, as suggested above, we can recognise 
the appearance of the Gondopharian symbol on coins of Kshatrapa 
l^ivadatta, Kshatrapa Hagamasha, Kshatrapa Hagana and Kshatrapa 
Vaja (or ja ? ) tatajama (compare R. B. Whitehead, op. cit., pi, XV 
no. 61 with J. Allan, op. cit., XXV, no. 26). TTie subordinate title 
Kshatrapa, ascribed to these rulers, may indicate their dependence on 
the group of Gondophares I. We must, however, admit that the 
title concerned may not convey their real status, and that like some 
independent rulers using the title Kshatrapa, they might not have 
been subordinate to any higher authority. The Gondopharian symbol 
on their coins should then be taken to indicate them as independent 
members of the group of Gondophares I. ^ivadatta might have been 
an Indianised foreigner. 

Whether the details of the above hypotheses are acceptable or 
not, the coin under discussion should be attributed to Mathura. 
It was struck by Kshatrapa Vaja ( or ja ) tatajama. That there was 
a ruler of this name is for the first time revealed by this coin. 



AN INTERESTING COIN OF THE SHILADA FAMILY 

B. N. Mukherjee 
( Communicated in Jme, 1975 ) 

It is well-known that the Imperial Kushanas were succeeded in the 
Punjab area of the Indian sub-continent by certain families of rulers, 
who struck gold coins imitating the Kushan specie bearing the “king 
sacrificing at an altar” and “enthroned Ardokhsho” devices {Numis¬ 
matic Chronicle^ 1893, pi. IX, no. If). Hence the series in question 
began to be minted after the downfall of the Kushana empire by 
c. A.D. 262 (B. N, Mukherjee, The Kushana Genealogy, p. 89). 
Some of these coins remained in circulation even in the early 
Gupta period, since their reverse type (enthroned goddess) influenced 
the coinage of Samudragupta (J. Allan, Catalogue of the Coins of 
the Gupta Dynasties and of Saianka the king of Gauda, pi. I, nos. If). 

The Shiladas, who were among the remote successors of the 
Imperial Kushanas in the Punjab area, minted coins with abovenoted 
devices. The enthroned Ardokhsho device, however, does not occur 
on a unique Shilada coin, now preserved in the British Museum (Tray 
L. K. 5., no. shi/28 ). This copper ( or rather brass piece) weighs 
62 grains. Its diameter is IT. 

This coin displays on the obverse a royal figure, standing to 
half left ( proper half right). His left hand holds a trident ( or 
trident-cum-battle axe ?) and his right hand throws incense on an 
altar. He wears close fitting trousers, coat, and a head-dress. The 
Brahmi letter nu^ appears before the left leg of the king. The 
name Basana{tha*) appears under his left arm, and the name 
Shiiada is inscribed in the space on his left. 

On the reverse we can see a flaming fire altar (without attendant) 
with a border of dots, and not enthroned Ardokhsho noticeable 
on other Shilada coins. [ Plate II (a) ] 

V. A. Smith; who first noticed this coin (Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1897, vol. LXVI, p. 5), thought that the original 
reverse device (enthroned Ardokhsho) had been overstruck with the 
fire altar type. He also observed that “the altar on the reverse is 
nearly identical with that on a coin of Hormizd’s successor Shahpur 
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(Sapor) n, and also closely resembles that on a coin of Hormizd (II) 
himseif* (Ibid.^ p. 6). Later on, however, V. A. Smith suggested 
that the coin concerned had been overstruck with the fire altar 
device of the coins of Ardashir I {Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Ireland and Great Britain, 1920, p. 224). 

A close examination of the coin does not betray any sign of 
overstriking. The coin seems to have been minted with the fire 
altar as its reverse type. The form of the fire altar closely resembles 
that on some copper coins of the Sasanian emperor Hormizd I 
[ (F. D. J. Paruk, Sasanian Coins, pi. IX, no. 181, where it is wrongly 
attributed to Hormizd 11. Compare the royal head-dress on this 
coin with that on coins now attributed to Hormizd I ( Journal of 
the Numismatic Society of India, 1956, vol. XVIll, p. 28, no. 2 
and p. 35, no. 35 ; pi. 1, no. 2 and pi. IV, no. 35) ]. 

It appears that coins of Hormizd 1 might have been or at 
least sometimes imported, by way of trade and commerce, in the 
territory of the Shiladas, which lay not very far from the eastern 
limits of the Sasanian empire. The altar type of these coins was 
later adopted, ( with some modifications ? ) by the mint masters of a 
Shilada ruler. 

The coin in question could not have been issued before the 
rule of Hormizd 1 as Kushanshah, if not as the emperor (A, D. 
272-273 or 273-274). At the same time, it might have been struck 
several decades later. 



AN INTERESTING SEAL 
B. N. Mukherjee 
( Communicated in July^ 1975 ) 


The author came across in 1971 a rectangular terracotta seal 
(measuring 2 cm. x 1.5 cm.) in the collection of Shri R. C. Tandon 
of Allahabad. It had been found in the locality of ancient Kausambi 
(modern Kosam situated not very far from Allahabad). 

The seal, [Plate II (b)] which bears the design concerned in negative, 
displays a bull couchant to right in front of a trident. The bull 
is obviously meant to appear couchant to left in the positive impression 
of the seal. A post appears behind the animal. A Brahmi inscription, 
palaeographically datable to c. 2nd-4th century A.D., can be noticed 
below the bull and trident. The inscription appears in negative. Its 

positive impression can be read as (Afa) har(a)jria Sri [Gau ?).( Si) 

vamaghasya. 

The seal concerned thus belonged to a king called ^ivamagha. 
The third word of the legend, which seems to have contained his 
metronymic, is unfortunately mutilated. Nevertheless, we may 
perhaps assume that the first letter of the metronymic was gau. 

King Sivamagha apparently belong to the Magha dynasty, which 
ruled from the 2nd to the 3rd or 4th century A. D. over a fairly 
large territory including the Kausambi area. In fact, we know of 
two Magha rulers’* called l^ivamagha. The name of one of them, 
Maharaja Gautamiputra J^ivamagha, appears on two seals un-earthed 
at Bhita and Kosam. (Archaeological Survey of India, Annual 
Report, 1911-12, p. 32; Indian Archaeology, 1970-71, A Review, 
p. 63). He is generally identified with Maharara^ja Sivamagha 
mentioned in a Kosam inscription and a Bandhogarh epigraph 
(Epigraphia India, vol. XVlll, p. 184, and also with Sivamagha, 
referred to in some coin-legends ( Journal of the Numismatic Society 
of India, vol. II, 1940, pp. 99 and 105). 


The inscription on a seal found at Rajghat (near Banaras) 
speaks of a king called Kautsiputra J^ivamagha. ( ibid., 1961, 
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vol. XXIII, p. 412 ). He was obviously different from king Gautaml- 
putra ^ivamagha. 

As we have suggested above, the first letter of the metronymic 
of king l^ivamagha of the Kosam seal under discussion is perhaps 
Gau. This reminds us of the metronymic Gautamlputra, used by 
one of the Magha Kings mentioned above. It is interesting to note 
that the “couchant bull” device appears on the coins of Gautamlputra 
^ivaraagha (ibid , 1940, vol. II, pi. 1 + , no. 3), as well as on 
the seal of the ruler in question. 

These considerations tempt us to identify J^ivamagha of our seal 
with Gautamlputra ^ivamagha. We must, however, admit that there 
is apparently not enough space for the word Gautarmputrasya 
between the honorofic Sri and the name of the king in the legend 
on the seal in question. If this difficulty deters us from identifying 
him with Gautamlputra i4ivamagha, the Magha ruler in question 
should be considered to have become known to us for the first 
time from the seal noticed here. 



AN INTERESTING SEAL-MATRIX BELONGING TO THE 
BACTRIAN SCHOOL OF ART 

B. N. Mukherjee 
( Communicated in August, 1975 ) 

An oval shaped stone seal-matrix, measuring 18 mm x 12 mm, 
forms the subject of this communication. It is reported to have 
been found somewhere in the north-western part of the Indian 
subcontinent or in Eastern Afghanistan. 

The seal-matrix displays a male figure sitting to left (i.e., to 
his right) on a backless seat. He holds a staff or sceptre in his 
half-raised left hand and a bird in his half-stretched right hand. 
A human figure, wearing a short tunic and close-fitting trousers, 
stands in front of the sitting figure and faces him. The standing 
figure holds palm in the half-raised right hand and stretches out 
the left hand. Each of the figures seems to wear a head-gear. 
Branches of palm appear behind and between the figures, pi. 111 and 
pi. IV (a). 

The general scheme of representation in case of the first 
figure betrays influences traceable ultimately to the well-known 
Alexandrian and Seleucid coin-devices showing enthroned Zeus holding 
a sceptre in his half-raised left hand and an eagle in his half- 
stretched right hand (B. Head, A Guide to the Principal Coins 
of the Greeks, pi. 27, no. 3 ; P. Gardner, A Catalogue of the 
Greek Coins in the British Museum, The Seleucid Kings of Syria, 
pi. I, no. 3). But the art-style followed here is more rigid and 
less graceful or dynamic than that indicated by the enthroned Zeus on 
the Greek coins. ( pi. HI) 

The dress worn by the standing figure is comparable with that 
worn by several figures on a number of Scytho-Parthian and 
Kushana coins (R. B, Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab 
Museum, Lahore, vol. 1, Indo-Greek Coins, pi, XVI, no. 96; 
pi. XVIII, no 124; pi. XIX, no. 209 ; etc.). The way the figure 
in question holds the palm reminds us of the act of presenting 
the same to an enthroned king by a female deity appearing on a 
great number of Imperial Parthian coins (W. Wroth, Catalogue of 
the Coins of Parthia, pi. XX, no. 6 XXIII, no. 9 , \XVI, no. 2 
XXIX, no. 5 ; etc), (pi. III). 
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These considerations tend to date the seal-matrix to about the 
Scytho-Parthian or Kushana period. The general rigidity in the 
style of execution is also comparable with the same feature betrayed 
by several specimens of glyptic art bearing Bactrian inscriptions and 
datable to about the same age. (A. D. H. Bivar, Kushan and 
Kushano-Sasanian Seals and Kushano-Saianian Coins : Sasanian Seals 
in the British Museum^ Corpus Inscriptionum Iranicarum, pi. Ill, 
vol. VI, pi. I, nos. 1 and 4). 

4 

The seal-matrix, found in or about the area of ancient Bactria 
(including parts of Afghanistan), can be taken as a product of the 
Bactrian school of art. The appearance of an art device of Greek 
origin on the seal in question betrays survival of the Hellenistic 
influences in the art of Bactria down to the Scytho-Parthian or 
Kushana period—a fact indicated also by many other examples of art. 



Journal of the Asiatic Society 
Volume XIX, Nos 3-4. 1977 

REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

SAMSKRTA ALAMKARAI^ASTRE DOSATATTVA (in Bengali) 
by Sm. Anima Saha, M.A., Ph.D., Calcutta Sanskrit College Research 
Series, No. 87, 1973, Price Rs. 20/- Pages ‘a’ to ‘dha’+376. 

The book under review is a study in the ‘blemishes' of poetry from 
the standpoint of the writers on Sanskrit Poetics. 

Various other topics of Sanskrit Poetics specially the ‘rasa ’and 
‘dhvani received much attention of the scholars, but the topic 
‘blemishes’, of poetry did not find much favour with them. We had 
some stray articles and some incidental discussions In the works of 
Dr. S. K. De, Dr. V. Raghavan and Dr. P. C. Lahiri on this topic 
but until recently there was no thorough study on it worth the name. 
‘The Concept of Poetic Blemishes in Sanskrit Poetics’ by Dr.Bechan 
Jha appears to be the first attempt to remove this long felt want and 
the present work is perhaps the second attempt on this subject. 

The topic ‘blemishes’ of poetry is a delicate one but it is, at the 
same time, an indispensable item of Poetics though its importance is 
to be emphasised rather in a negative way. This topic found its 
place in the works on Poetics from the very beginning of the science 
and with the progress of the science, it also gradually grew up in its 
subtleties and intricacies in the hands of later theorists. The history 
of this development provides an interesting reading. It is interesting 
to note that there were writers like Bhoja who inflated the list of the 
‘blemishes’ by dogmatic proliferation while Anandavardhana in sharp 
contrast to these writers condensed the whole thing in his inimitable 
way by the simple expression ‘anaucitya’. The list of the ‘blemishes’ 
engineered by later theorists is rather bewildering and they did not 
spare in their criticism even such master minds as Kalidasa and 
Bhavabhuti. But notwithstanding these adverse criticisms the works of 
these talented poets were not detestable to the connoisseurs of poetry 
and Anandavardhana has rightly observed that genius has the capacity 
to cover up what is considered as defects in the works of those who lack 
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genius. In fact, the whole gamut of ‘blemishes’ appears not to afTect 
the talented masters. All the deliberations about the ‘blemishes’ are 
meant for the guidance of those aspirants of poetic fame whom Dandin 
encouraged with the following words : 

“Na vidyate yady api durva-vasana gunanubandhi pratibhanam 

adbhutam 

l^rutena yalnena ca vag upasita dhruvam karoty eva kam apy 

anugraham,” 

The writer of the work under review has rightly asserted this fact 
in the concluding paragraphs of her work. 

In this work the history and development of the concept of 
‘blemishes' have been treated critically in details. The book is 
complete in four chapters of which the first one deals with the necessity 
or the treatment of ‘blemishes’ in the works on Poetics’. The second 
chapter considers the definition and nature of the 'blemishes’. The 
third chapter treats the ‘blemishes’ as conceived by Bharata, Bhamaha, 
Dandin, Vamana, Rudrata, Anandavardhana, Bhoja, Mahimabhatta 
and Mammata. The views of Hemacandra, Vlsvanatha, Vidyanatha (?) 
Kesavamisra, Appayadiksita and Jagannatha are briefly referred to. 
The contentions of each of these authors have been thoroughly discussed 
with apt citations and at the same time the chronological development of 
subject has been shown in details. In the fourth chapter there is a 
critical analysis of the concept of 'blemishes’ in the perspective of the 
works of the reputed masters and it concludes with an observation 
on the scope of the deliberations about the ‘blemishes’ in the science of 
Poetics. 

I 

The comparative study of particular items and the study on their 
development evince the ability and insight of the author. To cite a few 
instances reference may be made to the critism of the ‘prakramadosa’ 
of the ancient theorist Mahimabhatta by the present author ( pp 231- 
232 ) the reasonability of which can by no means be denied. The 
discussion about Bharavi’s ‘nirakula’ in connection with Bhamaha’s 
‘akuladosa’ ( pp 65-66 ) shows her intelligent grasp of the subject. The 
discussion about the tenability of both ‘asadhudosa’ and ‘sabdahinadosa’ 
( pp 189-190 ) bespeaks of her sound reasoning. The work is undoubtedly 
a specimen of sincere devotion and sound scholarship We cannot but 
praise the authoress for her performance in this book. It will be helpful 
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to the scholars interested in the subject and it is really a contribution of 
the author to enrich the Bengali literature, for it opens a new chapter 
in the science of criticism in Bengali language. 

The book, however, is not free from some faults though in 
consideration of the commendable performance of the authoress these 
faults like the ‘avyutpattikrtadosas’ are to be condoned. To cite a few : 

The remark-‘Anadavardhana is the first author to say‘rasa is the 
soul pf poetry’ ( p 11) and the view ‘rasa is the soul of poetry’ ascribed 
to Mammata(ppn, 19 ) are rather misleading as none of these two 
writers used the very expression. 

Ekavali has been ascribed to Vidyanatha ( pp 33-34 ) and in the 
contents ( p ‘dha’) Vidyadhara is named but in the body of the book ( p 
352 ) there is Vidyanatha. 

On p 189 the verse cited is not from Kirata, 17.61 but the second 
hemistich of the verse belongs to Kirata, 17.63. Similarly on p 221 the 
verse from ^isupalavadha, 7.9. has its second hemistich from 7, 10. of 
that poem. 

p 245, fn 114 gives an incorrect reference. 

In spite of the errata some printing errors are to be found as : 
p 65 reads ‘tyajet giram’ for ‘tyajed’... 
p 71 reads ‘vasta’ for ‘vastu’ 
p 203 reads ‘jyotiser nikat’ for ‘jyotisir’... 
p 216 reads ‘dvitiyaraoryi’ for ‘dvitiyamaurvi’ 

Before I conclude, I like to add that for the convenience of the 
readers that the ‘blemishes’ enumerated by different theorists should 
have been serially marked separately under each of the authors and 
it would have been useful for ready reference and comparative study if 
a chart showing the list of the ‘blemishes’ under the names of each of 
the authors treating them was added at the end of the book. 

I hope that the book will be welcomed by the scholars with due 
appreciation that it rightly deserves. 


Kali Kumar Dutta 



HINDU MYSTICISM By S. N. Das Gupta. Published by Motilal 
Banarsidas, Pages XX +168. Price : paperback Rs 15/-clothbound 
Rs. 25/- 

The book under review consists of six lectures delivered in 1926 as 
Norman Wait Harris Foundation Lectures by the eminent indologist Dr. 
Surendra Nath Das Gupta. The lectures have been designed to 
introduce Indian mystical views to the Western people. 

Mysticism itself is a term shrouded in mystery. The author has 
therefore, done well to give a definition of his own before citing 
examples of different types of Indian mysticism. He accepts the 
generally adopted definition current in.the West that mysticism stands 
for union with the deity through some kind mental experience. He 
however, widens it to include views which propound a trans-rational 
method of knowledge of ultimate reality. 

It appears however, that even this wider definition is not compre¬ 
hensive enough to cover the different types of mysticism enumerated 
in these lectures. Thus Lecture 1 deals with the mysticism associated 
with the Vedic sacrifices. The Purva Mimamsa propounds the twin 
doctrine that the Vedic hymns are uncreated and eternal and that the 
sacrifices have a mystical power to confer benefiit to the performer. 
This is mysticism neither associated with the deity nor with the 
question of the method of knowledge and thus Remains uncovered by 
the author’s own definition. 

The same observation applies to Buddhist mysticism dealt with in 
the fourth Lecture. Here, according to the author the mysticism 
consists in a belief in ‘the esscnceless state of Nirvan’ ( p. 91 ). The 
mystery is about the intangible character of an ontological entity. 
This, however, does not relate to either relationship with the deity 
or the trans-rational method of knowledge. 

Other types of mysticism treated in these lectures more or less fit in 
with the definition adopted by the author. Thus in dealing with the 
mysticism of the Upanishads in Lecture II the author refers to the 
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utterances in the older Upanishads which refer to the non-conceptual 
inner experience of ultimate reality by the transcendental methods. 
Lecture III which deals with the Yogic method of knowledge of the 
soul by the blocking of the funcitlons of the Citta conforms to the 
definition. 

Lecture V deals with the devotional type of mysticism elaborated 
in the Bhagavata Purana. It is the type of mysticism which deals 
with the deity. It is an illuminating lecture which not only gives and 
exposition of the ontological implications of a duality between the deity 
and the devotee' but also gives an account of the variant practised by 
Sri Chaitanya where the devotee adopts the attitude of a female lover. 


The last lecture deals with popular forms of devotional mysticism 
which developed both in the north and the south of India. These are 
characterised by an utter surrender to the deity and an ecstatic feeling 
of devotion to the same. The doctrines of Namdeo and Tukaram of 
South India and Kabir and Nanak of North India have received the 
attention due to them. 

The author ends the series with a sublime note which betrays that 
despite his reputation as a world famous philosopher wedded to the 
rational way of thought, he was in his heart an admirer of the devotional 
type or mysticism. He ask himself the question : “What have you 
gained, if you have not tasted the joys of self surrender, if your heart 
has not longed to make you a flute in the hands of Krishna, that 
master musician of the Universe ?” 

The lectures understandably adopt a popular approach. Interspersed 
with stories relevant to the topic under discussion, this method 
has impaired an attraettve quality to a subject which would have 
otherwise proved too abstruse to hold the attention of the listener. 


Hiranmay Banerji 
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Carrying Capacity of Land Under Shifting Cultivation 
(Monograph—12) Saradindu Bose 

Rs. 

20.00 

7. 

Community Develtgtment in Chhotonagpur (Monograph—13) 

13r Jyoti Sen ... ... ... ... 

Rs, 

16.00 

8, 

R3jba4idSAga (Monograph—14) Dr S. R. Das ... 

Rs. 

32.00 

9. 

India and Ethiopia (Monograph—IS) Dr S. K. Chatterji 

Rs. 

25.00 

10. 

Nona on Lion, A Study in Kushaha Numismatic Art 
(Monograph—16) Dr B. N. Mukherjee 

Rs. 

35.00 

11. 

Vais^va Iconology in Nepal, .A study in Art and Religion 
with 110 Illustrations, (Monograph—17) Dr Pratapaditya 

Pal, England £ S, U.S.A. 112 ... 

Rs. 

50.00 

12. 

Stupa and Vlhara of Kanishka (Monograph—18) 

Dr K. W. Dobbins 

Rs. 

30.00 

13. 

Archaeological Discoveries from MurSldabad (Monograph—19) 

Dr S. R. Das ... ... ... ... 

Rs. 

20.00 

14. 

Ude Mediaval Temples of Bengal (Monograph—20) 

D. J. McCutchion 

Rs. 

50.00 

15. 

Astasahasrika Prafnaparamita, English Translation 

Dr Edward Conze 

Rs. 

25.00 

16. 

iabdtnainavali of Mathureia, Introduction by Dr Sukumar 

Sen, Edited by Pandit M. M. Chowdbury ... 

Rs. 

32.00 

17. 

Descriptive Catalt^ue of Sanskrit Mss. of the Asiatic Society 
(Dharma>iastra or Sui-iti) (Vol. I) Pdt. N. C. 

Vedantatirtha ... ... ... ... 

Rs. 

30.00 

18. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. in the Library of the 
Asiatic Society. Vol. 4, Part’2 (Purva MimtUnsa) PMlosophy 
Dr Pulin Bihari Chakraverti and Pandit N. C. 

Vedantatirtha ... ... ... ... 

Rs. 

30.00 
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